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Books for Christmas 





THE 


NEMESIS OF POWER 


“A splendid and immense history °°’ 


By J. W. WHEELER-BENNEIT 


** No book could be more opportune, and none more disturbing, 
than Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s long and brilliant survey of the impact 





of the German Army on German policy during the years 1918-45.’’—The Times. With Numerous Plates. 50s. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE 


Lucien Romier 


and A, L. Rowse 
** Deeply rooted in scholarship and admirably 
balanced in judgment, yet sustains a continuous 
story with interest and _intelligibility.’’—Times 
Literary Supplement. Illustrated. 30s. 


SOVIET EMPIRE 
Olaf Caroe 


** He has called upon his extensive knowledge and 
experience to produce a book which is at once 
scholarly and readable.’’—Time and Tide. 25s. 


AUSTRALIA: HER STORY 
Kylie Tennant 


** She has told her story, right down to our own day, 


brilliantly, with fine phrases and a sense of 
humanity.’’—John o’ London's. 15s, 


” 


CHRISTIAN FAITH 
AND COMMUNIST FAITH 
Edited by D. M. Mackinnon 
Studies, written by prominent priests and laymen 


of the Church of England, on the issues raised by 
Communism, 21s. 


THE NAMES OF JESUS 
Dr. Vincent Taylor 


‘* A careful and detailed study of the names of 
Jesus which occur in the New Testament.’’—Church 
Times. 12s. 6d. 





tooo MACMILLAN 









AN ELIZABETHAN GARLAND 
A. L. Rowse 


** He constantly gives us a sense of sudden, almost 
breath-taking contact with the past . . . scholarly, 
sensitive and unconventional—Dorotuy M. STUART 
—Britain Today. Illustrated. 15s, 


THE NEW INVASION 
Winefride Nolan 


** A brilliant study of the pattern of life on an Irish 
hillside farm.’’—Jrish Independent. 15s. 








* New Novels * 


JAMES HILTON 


TIME AND TIME AGAIN. ‘‘A novel that 
is sure to be popular.’’—John o’London’s. 


2s. 6d. 
MARIE MUIR 
DEAR MRS. BOSWELL. ‘‘An excellent 
and eminently just portrait.’’—Bookman. 
12s. 6d. 


RUMER GODDEN 


KINGFISHERS CATCH FIRE. ‘‘An en- 
trancing, though poignant, comedy of mis- 
understandings.’’—John o’London’s. 12s. 6d. 


JAMES WELLARD 


SUMMER AT THE CASTLE. ‘* Remote 
Italian setting, characters vividly alive, a sure 
supple style.’’—Daily Telegraph. 12s. 6d. 


H. PHELPS BROWN 
THE BALLOON. A tense and moving story 
of British gunners before Dunkirk. 12s. 6d. 
CHARLES HOLDEN 


VIDEHI. ‘‘ A sensitive and moving piece 
of writing set in an Indian background.’’ 
—Listener. 15s. 
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THE BIGGEST SMEAR 


HERE is no point in pretending that the White affair 

does not dismay friends of America as much as it 

must delight, on the one hand, its enemies abroad, 

and, on the other, Senator McCarthy and his like. 
Consider the sequence of events. The case is opened and the 
dismal situation created by the Attorney-General of the United 
States, Mr. Herbert Brownell, who in the course of a party 
political speech accused two men, one dead and the other the 
former President, of treason in the first case and of something 
not far short of it in the second. The late Mr. Harry Dexter 
White, said the Attorney-General, was a Soviet spy, and 
Mr. Truman knew that he was a Soviet spy when he appointed 
him executive director of the International Monetary Fund. 
It seemed obvious last week that the Attorney-General’s sole 
purpose in opening this extraordinary and belated attack on 
the former President was to arrest the electoral swing away 
from the Republican Party, and subsequent events have con- 
firmed this. The chairman of the Republican national com- 
mittee, Mr. Leonard Hall, said openly in a_ television 
programme on Sunday that his committee knew that the 
Attorney-General was going to make the speech in question 
and had arranged well in advance to make political capital 
out of it. Having smeared Mr. Truman, done the necessary 
damage to the Democratic Party, and made the immediate 
political capital in California, Mr. Brownell drew back 
slightly, saying that it was never his intention to impugn the 


loyalty of any high official of the prior administration. In the 
light of his original statement, this is less than convincing. 

Mr. Brownell may say, “I hope and pray that I have 
rendered a public service,” but it is unfortunate that at this 
stage in history the chief legal officer of the U.S. Government 
should resort to such a desperate remedy for his party’s ailing 
fortunes. It is unfortunate that the President of the United 
States should allow such a charge against his predecessor to 
go forward. No one is likely to believe that Mr. Truman was 
disloyal in any sense to the country of which he was such 
a distinguished and courageous President. It is true, certainly, 
that many Communists and fellow-travellers infiltrated into 
the Roosevelt and Truman Administration (although one must 
remember that this was in the days before the Cold War) and 
it may be true that Mr. Truman was lax in the case of Mr. 
White. But to suggest, or to allow it to be suggested, that 
Mr. Truman was guilty of anything worse than laxity is more 
than anyone outside McCarthy’s camp can swallow. Mr. 
Truman in the course of his broadcast twice called the 
Attorney-General of the United States a liar. The provocation 
was great. 


America the existence of 


is much concerned about 


Communists in high places, but, unlike Britain, has evolved no 
method of dealing with the problem that will not split the 
country in two as the Hiss trial split the country and as the 
White case splits it now. The problem is itself real, but the 
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American way of tackling it ensures a bewildering crop of 
unrealities. Was White guilty of espionage ? How dangerous 
was Mr. Truman’s laxity, if laxity there was? One way to 
make certain that these questions are not answered is to 
start a ding-dong battle in public, with party politics clouding 
the issue hopelessly. What are the facts? They can never 
be known in full, since White is dead, and it is this above 
all which gives the Attorney-General’s conduct its dangerously 
irresponsible character. 


Molotov’s Address to Bermuda 


Mr. Molotov has given the Bermuda Conference an un- 
ambiguous send-off, and for this alone the West has reason to 
be grateful to him. In his attempt last Friday to make it 
appear that Russian intentions had been misunderstood, he 
made them so patently clear that only fools and rogues can 
any longer fail to understand. Russia, he said, will not nego- 
tiate about Germany or any other outstanding issue at least 
until the West has abandoned each one of the defences that 
it has built up to secure itself against further encroachments. 
Until tension has been relaxed—that is, until America has 
deserted its bases in Europe, until the West has promised to 
leave Western Germany unarmed, until NATO has disintegrated 
—Russia cannot be expected to discuss, in any forum, at any 
level, any of the causes which have created tension. Those 
who would continue to misunderstand, to agitate for Sir Winston 
to go to Moscow, and to be nervous about American strategy 
in Europe, must have forgotten what those causes are and who 
was responsible for them. They are, first, the Kremlin’s deli- 
berate declaration of the cold war after its refusal to participate, 
or to allow its satellites to participate, in the Marshall Plan; 
secondly, the build-up of Russia’s forces while the West was 
dissipating nearly all the strength it had amassed by the end 
of the war; thirdly, the Russian obstruction of the Four Power 
control of Germany agreed on at Potsdam, tl ir attempt to 
isolate Berlin and their decision to seal off the Russian Zone 
(only this week the West has made another bid to reopen 
the frontiers). Not until all this and much more had occurred 
in the East, did the West start to defend itself. Mr. Molotov 
now demands that without any alteration in Russia’s achieve- 
ments, the West should dismantle its own. He received the 
inevitable answer in the Western Note delivered in Moscow on 
Monday—it takes two to make a change. 


France Faces EDC 


The French Assembly has fearfully grasped the nettle and 
begun, for the first time for nearly two years, to debate the 
treaty of the European Defence Community. At this stage, 
it is not a question of ratifying the treaty, but of providing 
a French Prime Minister with a brief on which to discuss 
German rearmament at Bermuda. Yet the debate may well 
decide not only whether M. Laniel will still be in office by 
December 4th, but whether Britain and America can continue 
to base their European policy on the concept of a Franco- 
German military federation The debate began, in effect, 
outside the Chamber last Thursday, when General de Gaulle 
came out of his tent to warn France against the European 
Army. The General’s genius is in his capacity to make people 
feel uncomfortable, to touch that nerve in their consciences 
which makes them hear the compulsion in his remarks above 
the prejudice and pride in which they are enveloped. On 
Thursday he falsely indicted Dr. Adenauer, the United States, 
Britain and M. Jean Monnet for conspiring to force France 
under the domination of Germany. But he spoke the uncom- 
fortable truth when he said that honorary membership of a 
club is not a serious affair if you do not have to pay dues. 
For this, in the last analysis, could be Britain’s relationship 
to a European Army. When all has been said about Britain’s 
Commonwealth commitments, the real difference between 
Britain’s position with regard to Europe and that of France 
lies not in the (untrue) argument that Britain has an Empire 
and France has not, but in the theory that Britain has a limited 
involvement in the affairs of the continent and France has an 
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absolute involvement. It is the same theory that was expounded 
by Sir Austen Chamberlain in 1925 with such disastrous 
effects for France and Britain alike, and it is more demonstrably 
fallacious in 1953. 


No Extension of Panmunjom 


There can only be thankfulness and a great sense of relief 
at Mr. Dulles’s statement on Tuesday that he could not agree 
to an extension of the period of “ explanations,” due to end 
on January 22nd, to the 20,000 prisoners still behind wire in 
Panmunjom. It is now seven weeks since the first Communist 
interrogators sat down to interview—if the hysterical process 
can be called interviewing—the first prisoner in Indian custody, 
Since that time, 2,511 prisoners have been pushed, pulled or 
dragged before them and seventy prisoners have staggered out 
in the direction of North Korea. In addition, 223 prisoners 
have chosen repatriation without the help of explanations. The 
side which demanded this performance was the Communist 
side, and the one that has lost from the performance is the 
Communist. No one has gained, except possibly the Indians, 
who have earned the respect and the sympathy of the entire 
free world in their performance of their revolting task. That 
it started later and is taking longer than was envisaged in the 
armistice agreement is no reason whatever—not even under 
the terms of the agreement—for prolonging it. And it is 
difficult to believe that even the Communists will be sorry when 
it is over. 


The Sudan and the Zone 


The Sudan elections have been a signal for both the British 
and the Egyptians to air their neuroses about signing an agree- 
ment with each other on the Canal Zone. The Egyptians, in 
whom the closing stages of the negotiations have induced a 
rash of second thoughts, are clearly hoping to delay the 
final decision at least until they know how the Sudan has voted. 
They have made some extraordinary accusations about “ secret” 
British plans to interfere with the electors, the most pertinent 
of which appear to be based on an address by Sir James Robert- 
son to the Royal Empire Society in June. Mr. Eden retaliated 
with some impressive evidence of Egyptian activities in the 
Sudan, two days before General Neguib set off on a visit to 
the border province of Nubia. Simultaneously, a_ babble 
of distréss about the Government’s intentions in the Zone broke 
out on its own back benches. Undoubtedly any agreement with 
Egypt to evacuate the Canal Zone necessarily involves risk. 
But the risk is that we may not be able to return when 
we need the base. This is serious, and it can only be accepted 
because of the far more serious and certain risks involved in 
Staying in the Zone against the wishes and declared intentions 
of the entire Arab world, on which we depend not only for 
our military bases in the area but for our oil. But the risk 
that Mr. Julian Amery envisages is something rather different; 
he fears that by removing her soldiers from the Canal, Britain 
will remove the last physical trace of her power and authority 
in the eastern parts of her Commonwealth. But not Major 
Salem, nor Mr. Amery, nor the results of the Sudan elections 
can influence Mr. Eden’s attitude to an agreement with Egypt 
which is, and must be, determined by the need to have both 
peace with the Arabs and access to a Middle Eastern base. 


Like Her Old Auntie 


It was suggested here when the initial controversy was at 
its hottest that no man in his senses would go to the stake 
for commercial television. But now, as then, it must also be 
said that its opponents overstate their case to a degree. The 
Government has taken all reasonable objections into considera- 
tion and produced a plan swaddled in respectability and 
thickly hedged about with safeguards and restrictions. _ Illing- 
worth in the Daily Mail pictured it as an infant admired by 
the neighbours as being just like her old Auntie BBC. 
He was nearer the mark than Low in the Manchester Guardian 
who introduced a chimpanzee into a genteel tea-party. No 
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chimpanzee could get through the barbed-wire defences laid 
out in the White Paper. The question is, rather, whether the 
advertisers, who are to be allowed only to buy time for their 
advertisements, just as they buy space in the newspapers, but 
not to “sponsor” programmes, will find sufficient attraction 
in the scheme. Will the private companies, which are to run 
the programmes under the proposed public corporation, be 
able to raise enough revenue to cover ihe huge costs and 
make a profit? The advertising organisations consulted 
assured the Government that “separation of advertisements 
from the programmes would not prejudice the financial 
success of the new television service.” Advocates of com- 
mercial television were not dismayed by the proposals. Its 
opponents continue to assume that advertisers who are Dr. 
Jekylls in the newspapers turn into Mr. Hydes in television 
studios. But the safeguards and restrictions will not permit 
this alarming transformation. And so, say the opponents, 
the future may be forecast thus: no monkeys, no money, no 
competitive television. Which remains to be seen. 


Freedom for Cotton 


The Liverpool Cotton Exchange is to be revived in time to 
deal in next season’s cotton crop. This is a political, as well 
as a commercial event. For when Sir Stafford Cripps killed the 
Exchange in 1948, he meant it to stay dead, and set up a 
statutory body with monopolistic powers, the Raw Cotton 
Commission, to take its place. This caused a great outcry at 
the time and the critics had some justification; the old Exchange 
had led the world in its own field, and Britain has not so many 
free institutions of that level of efficiency that she can afford 
to scrap them. But history plays tricks, and it is doubtful if 
those who were vocal in their opposition to Sir Stafford’s 
doctrine are, in practice, glad to have their powers returned 
to them. Merchants are not eager to risk their money on the 
uncertain assumption that. America will go on supporting the 
price of cotton all the time, and the spinners may be right in 
their fears that private trade will not operate on as generous 
a basis as the Raw Cotton Commission has done—at a loss, 
in the year 1951-2, of £25,000,000. But the Government has 
been firm, despite doubts from the trade, in its intention to 
extract itself from the cotton business. Sir Richard Hopkins’s 
Commission was unanimous in condemning the present arrange- 
ments whereby Lancashire’s private trade is financed at the 
risk of public funds. 


Engineers and Communists 


After the electricians and the tanker-drivers, the engineers. 
The 800,000-strong Amalgamated Engineering Union (or rather, 
its 52-man executive committee) decided on Monday to recom- 
mend to the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions a 24-hour token strike by all engineering workers as a 
protest against the rejection by the employers of their claim 
for a 15 per cent. wage increase. Encouraged by the partial 
success of the “ guerilla” stoppages of the Electrical Trades 
Union and the walk-out of the tanker-drivers, the 14 or 15 
Communist supporters on the A.E.U.’s committee carried just 
over half of its non-Communists with them to make a 35-17 
vote. The A.E.U. magnanimously left it to yesterday’s meet- 
ing of the Confederation to decide whether the strike should be 
called all over the country on the same day or staggered town 
by town or firm by firm. “We don’t want to appear to be 
bullying everybody because of our weight,” declared the 
A.E.U.’s general secretary. Almost simultaneously Mr. E. J. 
Hill, general secretary of the Boilermakers’ Society, warns the 
Government to arrest the increase in food prices, “ otherwise 
the moral code regarding industrial action will have to be 
reconsidered.” Such strike action represents a deliberate 
abandonment of the accepted machinery of negotiation and 
arbitration for wage disputes. It means stretching out a hand 


for a pistol. And Communists will hold the pistol to the head 
of the employers, the Government, or the country quite im- 
partially. Which is just what the Communist World Federation 
of Trade Unions ordered. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ARLIAMENT has been busy this week getting the 

tickets, so to speak, for the Queen’s Commonwealth 

tour, and as far as the two Houses are concerned the 
journey may now start. The Lords gave the Regency Bill a 
second reading in a very few minutes on Tuesday—time enough 
for them to dissent from Mr. Gordon Walker’s view that when 
the Sovereign is abroad she should be represented in this 
country by a Governor-General. The remaining stages of the 
Bill are taken formally on Thursday afternoon, with shortly 
afterwards a Royal Commission’s announcement of the Royal 
Assent to the Bill—the first Act of the session. It remained for 
each House to wish the Queen and the Duke well on their jour- 
ney. This was its pleasant duty on Thursday. The Government 
must be relieved that the Regency Bill has gone through with so 
little bother after the fuss which occurred when it was first 
mentioned in the previous session. 

* * * . 


On the whole, the Government has got its national service 
plans through with remarkably little fuss, too. Sir Winston 
Churchill rather implied when the matter was being debated 
in the House of Commons on Monday that it would help him 
at Bermuda if he could boast of British unity on defence 
policy. The Opposition has gone as far as it could to help, 
and indeed the prevailing attitude to national service in this 
country is astonishing when one bears in mind, as Sir Winston 
invited the House to do, that he himself in his political youth 
had spoken of conscription as “ the foul tyranny.” There are 
of course many criticisms of national service. Labour proposed 
on Monday that while national service should continue in 
present circumstances, the period of service should be reviewed 
annually and be submitted for Parliament’s approval. Mr. 
Clement Davies supported this proposal for the Liberals. A 
handful of Labour Members abstained from voting with the 
Opposition because they could not swallow the endorsement 
of national service, but 261 votes were collected for the motion 
against the Government’s 304—a total of 565 in favour of the 
continuance of national service. That should be good enough 
for Bermuda. 

* * * * 

The real opposition to national service developed on Tuesday 
when the House was asked to approve an order extending 
national service for five years. Labour’s official line was to 
abstain from voting. (The Liberals abstained, too.) But forty 
Labour Members opposed the order either because they were 
pacifists, like Mr. James Hudson, or federalists, like Mr. Henry 
Usborne, or because experience of service life had been ugly, 
as in the case of Mr. McGovern. The order was carried by 
a majority of 250 and the House then gave a second reading 
to the Reservists’ Bill without a division. The Lords approved 
the order on Thursday. 

o * ~ a 

The most curious feature of the debates on national service 
was the dolefulness of Mr. Head, the Secretary of State for 
War. He seemed to be obsessed by the unpopularity of 
national service—perhaps because his soldiering was done as 
a Regular. Yet he need not have been quite so gloomy. The 
latest return from the Ministry of Defence states that 57,200 
national servicemen ‘have volunteered for a greater reserve 
liability than they need have undertaken. The total is 
surprising: it is the equivalent of nearly four infantry divisions, 

* x * * 


Private Members in both Houses have gallantly started to 
legislate this week on matters which the Government would 
have taken up if it had been less busy. Lord Templewood, 
who has written a book to explain how a passion for bird- 
watching grew out of a passion for shooting, got a second 
reading on Tuesday for his Protection of Birds Bill; and on 
Wednesday Mr. Arthur Moyle, with all-party backing, intro- 
duced a Bill to apply the recommendations of the Northumber- 
land Committee on the slaughter of horses. J. F. B. 
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PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH 


non-Communist world is not much different from the 

attitude adopted under the implacable direction of Stalin 
himself is being readily grasped in the West. The implications 
of that fact for European defence are not. Full acceptance 
of the need to recover all the ground lost during the past 
eight months and to resume solid progress towards a really 
formidable Western defensive system is difficult to detect any- 
where. Britain certainly has not fully awoken from the 
extremely pleasant dreams of slackening tensions and 
diminishing military commitments which it was beginning to 
have (partly because of Sir Winston Churchill's own sanguine 
estimates of the European situation) even before Stalin died 
and which became, after his death, positively roseate until 
Mr. Malenkov broke the spell. The Labour Opposition has 
been arguing this week for the introduction of a new element 
of uncertainty into the period of national service (through an 
annual Parliamentary review) and its Bevanite wing continues 
to argue triumphantly that because the burden of defence 
expenditure is irksome the only thing to do is to drop it. It 
would be wrong to attach too much attention to these political 
squibs. The Opposition in any case accepts the necessity for 
national service in some form and it is obviously not opposed 
to national defence as such. But it is not positively, deter- 
minedly and urgently for an upward revision of the programme. 
Nor is the Government. 

All kinds of allowances can be made. No Government, and 
certainly no Opposition, can afford to get too far ahead of 
public opinion on the subject of defence in peace time, when 
expenditure on that defence stands between the public and 
a higher standard of living and the man-power demands of the 
services are such an unwelcome interruption of the lives of 
its young men. No people can be expected to start up too 
sharply after a pleasant dream induced by reassuring speeches 
from a respected leader, particularly when the people are the 
British, who notoriously need some disaster of the Dunkirk 
order to rouse them to all-out action, and when the leader 
is Sir Winston Churchill, who reached the peak of his fame 
by breaking dreams, not making them. Nobody wants to 
exacerbate such genuine fears as the Russians may have of 
being themselves the object of an armed attack. But we have 
not only to take account of British reluctance to accept the 
consequences of the fact that Russian policy has not altered in 
any overt particular. There is also a virtual standstill within 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation; a patent desire on 
the part of France to postpone any new commitment until 
it can be assured and reassured of the complete purity of all 
German military intentions; an unwillingness on the part of 
the Germans to betray undue haste to build up armed forces; 
and even a degree of doubt about the willingness of the United 
States to maintain or increase its present forces in Europe. 
The time has clearly come to stop making allowances and go 
straight to the practical problems of defence in November, 1953. 

The first problem is not one of expanding arms production 
and increasing the strength of the armed forces. That will 
have to come of course, but the first step is even more 
fundamental. It is to remove the element of uncertainty from 
the defence policies of the individual Western Powers. This 
week’s debates in the House of Commons, with their rejection 
of the suggestion that the period of service should be subject to 
annual review and their acceptance of the Bill requiring the 
retention of national service men in the Reserve forces until 
June 30th, 1959, certainly represented an advance towards 
stability. So did Sir Winston Churchill’s assurance that he 


[= fact that the post-Stalin Russian attitude to the 


was going to Bermuda “ not in order to weaken our forces of 
our resolves, but to discuss ways of strengthening them, both 
morally and materially.” There was also reassurance jp 
President Eisenhower’s statement in Ottawa that the protectiog 
of North America against surprise attack by air would be 
achieved without whittling down pledges to Europe. But state. 
ments of this kind must be repeated and expanded, They 
must not be allowed to remain embedded in wide-ranging 
general speeches indicating good intentions. 

In particular President Eisenhower would do a great deal 
of good by giving chapter and verse for his assurance, given 
on November 14th, that pledges to Europe will not be whittled 
down. At the moment it derives most of its authority from 
the fact that it happens to be the American statement on this 
subject which bears the latest date. During October a state- 
ment was published by General Gruenther, the Supreme 
Commander, Allied Powers Europe, in which, despite a 
constant insistence on the need for continuity in European 
defence policy, he gave no assurance whatever that American 
forces in Europe would be increased, or even not be reduced, 
On November 13th, General Hoge, commander of the United 
States Army in Europe, said in Frankfurt that he knew nothing 
of any policy for reducing United States forces in Europe, 
But on the same day the US Army Secretary, Mr. Robert T, 
Stevens, said in Washington that some troops had been with- 
drawn from Europe, his single qualification being that they 
were only support forces. European observers may be a little 
uneasy at all this, but their uneasiness could readily be dis- 
pelled by a final and authoritative American statement 
amplifying what the President said in Ottawa last Saturday. 

In the meantime it is hardly for British observers to complain 
too righteously, for Mr. Head, the Secretary of State for War, 
told the Commons on Monday that the British Army would 
be reduced from 435,000 today to 400,000 in 1956-57, There 
is, of course, a general explanation of reductions in the number 
of troops on the continent in that the policy of SHAPE must 
rest, in the long run, not only on men in the field but also 
on large and readily available reserves. But chapter and 
verse for present American policy would be helpful just the 
same, particularly in giving reassurance to the unhappily 
vacillating French and a new, firm indication to the West 
Germans that there will always be non-German troops in 
Germany while the present threat from the East lasts, and 
until, if ever, the concept of united West European defence is 
dropped. 

Nor is the need for a clear re-statement of Western defence 
policy based solely on the need to strengthen the resolution 
of the Western peoples. It must also be made in order to leave 
the rulers of Russia in no doubt as to the continued firmness 
of Western policy. “Peace through strength ’—the phrase 
which Sir Winston Churchill repeated in the Commons this 
week—remains one of the more solid and sensible slogans. It 
also represents the only policy which has been successful in 
containing aggressive Communism in the past eight years. 
The sad experience since the death of Stalin indicates that 
it is the only policy that will be taken seriously by the rulers 
of Russia. It is not a pleasant line to have to take. Indeed 
if the Russians’ protestations that they feel themselves 
threatened by Western rearmament are taken at their face 
value, it is also a dangerous line. But the plain fact remains 
that the Russians are not threatened with Western aggression, 
and therefore to take their expressions of uneasiness at their 
face value would be not merely to adjust Western policy in 
the light of a Russian misapprehension but also to abandon 
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the instrument of policy which is the most effective we have 
ever had in our hands. That would be foolish now, and 
ultimately fatal. For the Russian forces, according to General 
Gruenther, are still growing. 

This is the point at which fellow-travellers begin to talk 
about competitive rearmament and “the guns going off of 
themselves.” But even if the rulers of Russia genuinely have 
the fears of invasion which they profess to have, the rearma- 
ment which is going on in Europe today is still competitive 
defence—not competitive preparation for attack. After all, 
Western policy in the Berlin blockade, in the defence of Greece, 
and in Korea has been based on the assumption—the assump- 
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tion which contains an element of risk—that the Russians do 


not want a major war. It has been justified every time. And 
as to “the guns going off of themselves” the only answer is 
the crude one. They don’t. They have to be fired. So all 
that remains to be criticised in a strong Western defence policy 
is the fact that it is very painful and expensive and cannot be 
contemplated as going on for ever. All that is true. But it 
cannot be abandoned until the Soviet Government gives its 
first clear and solid indication that it genuinely wants peace, 
and wants it so badly that it is willing to abandon all thought 
of deliberately imposing Communism on the non-Communist 
world. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Socialist member of Parliament who stigmatised as 

“ disgracefully flippant” Lord Montgomery’s reference, 

in an after-dinner speech, to the next world war as the 
“next party ” would presumably have been satisfied if the Field- 
Marshal had called it “ an eventuality so horrible to contemplate 
that | prefer not to give it a name,” or words to that effect. 1am 
afraid | cannot bring myself to disapprove of the human race’s 
tendency (which is particularly strongly marked among the 
British, and nowhere more so than in their fighting services) to 
take the perils which confront them down a peg by speaking of 
them frivolously. If a man has to face the possibility of his 
tank being set on fire or his aircraft being shot down into 
the sea, it is natural, and in a small way helpful, for him to 
speak of these contingencies as being brewed up or going for 
a Burton. And I do not recall that many were shocked when 
Sir Winston Churchill described our hard-pressed nation in 
its hour of travail as “ some chicken.” The world’s stock of 
fear, which Heaven knows is large enough, would be even 
larger if everyone always made a point of calling the things 
they are afraid of by their right names. 


The Picadors 

On Monday evening three gentlemen interrogated Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh for half an hour in a BBC programme called “ Frankly 
Speaking.” Affability is not among this great novelist’s domi- 
nant characteristics, and it was early apparent to at least one 
listener that, in the cramped quarters of the studio, the three 
gentlemen had come to dislike Mr. Waugh. He for his part never 
quite allowed the stoicism with which he endured their 
importunities to decline from the orgulous into the exasperated. 
If he had, I think most listeners would have forgiven him, 
for | never heard an interview conducted in public on such 
ill-natured terms. Mr. Waugh had confessed to an early 
interest in carpentry. “Do you ever do any work with your 
hands now, Mr. Waugh ?” Mr. Waugh said that he sometimes 
helped with the harvest. “ Do you ever do a full day’s work 
in the harvest field?” Mr. Waugh said he didn’t but (not 
very convincingly) that he could if he wanted to. More and 
more riled by a bull which refused to charge, the picadors 
trotted in again and again, prodding him with questions 
designed to show that he was unfair to the Welfare State, or 
out of touch with life because he never spoke to people in trains 
and would not admit the existence of such a person as the 
man in the street. Protected only by a vulnerable breastwork 
of prejudices and convictions, Mr. Waugh stuck to his 
dandiacal guns; and, although they had the initiative, I thought 
he emerged with far more credit than the three colourless 
and curiously uniform voices who prosecuted so relentlessly 
their purpose of proving that Mr. Waugh is somehow letting 
down the Common Man. 


In a World of his Own 

Bombay is not a very good listening post for the Himalayas, 
and one should, I think, accept with considerable reserve the 
news agency report from that city that an Abominable Snow- 
man 


has been caught and is now-.in a Tibetan zoo. 





The creature is described as a semi-human, gorilla-like 
monster “ stunted, with a cone-shaped head and reddish-brown 
hair”; one can readily visualise it wolfing the salted almonds 
at a literary cocktail-party. I myself have long believed in 
the existence of the Abominable Snowman, whose status— 
as an unsolved mystery of a kind particularly attractive to those 
of us who will never really understand about the sound-barrier 
—is going to raise awkward problems before it can be radically 
altered. The Snowman has noi yet been seen by a white man, 
but one day it will be seen, and perhaps photographed at long 
range. But what then ?. We shall not be very much the wiser, 
and in order to become so we shall have to either shoot the 
poor Snowman or catch him in a trap. He is unlikely to 
survive for long the latter experience, since we do not know, 
and indeed cannot imagine, what he lives on and after the 
rarefied atmosphere of the Himalayas he will scarcely thrive 
in Regent’s Park, even if equipped with a smog-mask. 


From Stockholm to Grosvenor Square 

Although it will be sad to say goodbye to Mr. Julius C. 
Holmes after his five years service as Minister at the United 
States Embassy in London, no better replacement could have 
been found than Mr. Walton Butterworth, at present American 
Ambassador to Sweden. A Rhodes scholar who served in 
the London Embassy from 1934 to 1941, Mr. Butterworth, a 
burly, cheerful and highly intelligent man, has many friends 
in England and a son at Wellington. During the war an air- 
liner in which he was flying crashed into the Tagus when 
coming in to land at Lisbon, and I have always heard (though 
Mr. Butterworth denies this) that several of the survivors owed 
their lives to his gallant conduct. 


Comeback 

The reform and revitalisation of Punch has been proceeding 
apace under Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge, the first of its editors 
(1 think I am right in saying) to have seen war-time service 
in Portuguese East Africa. The paper, whose appeal to the 
intelligent reader had for some years not exceeded the appeal 
of sponge-cake to a gourmet, no longer gives the impression 
of being produced by a good but rather abstracted plain cook; 
and I am interested to hear—for its new astringency might 
not have pleased the type of reader on whom Punch has relied 
in the past—that the increase in its circulation after ten months 
of the new régime has run into five figures. 


Publish and be Stumped 

I do not know whether the Press Council, which apportions 
blame, is also empowered to make awards or issue commenda- 
tions to journalists for exceptionally meritorious conduct. 
If it is, I think that some sort of medal or certificate for 
honesty should go to the Manchester Guardian \eader-writer 
who this week, analysing two articles on economics which 
his paper had published, wrote: “ Unfortunately the argument 
cannot be understood without following Mr. Clark into his 
mathematical equations.. We confess that these take us out 
of our depth.” STRIX 
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An Army for Japan 
By JULES MENKEN 


T is almost twelve years to a day since the Japanese Privy 
Council, meeting in the Emperor’s presence on December 
Ist, 1941, heard the Prime Minister, General Tojo, make 
the fateful declaration that, “from the viewpoints both of 
Japan’s national power and of strategy, it is now utterly 
impossible for Japan to permit the present situation to continue 
any longer . . . Japan has now no other way than to wage 
war.” Japanese warships bound for Hawaii were already on 
the high seas, while on Hainan Island and in southern Indo- 
China large Japanese forces and their landing equipment stood 
ready for action. A week later the Japanese blow fell at 
Pearl Harbour and in Malaya. 

Neither the decision to strike nor the war which followed 
was made lightly. Both resulted from a policy which was 
deliberate, calculated, and tenaciously pursued. As Professors 
Langer and Gleason write in the concluding volume of their 
massive and indispensable survey of the events which brought 
the United States into the Second World War (The Undeclared 
War, 1940-1941. Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
60s.), the “ Tokyo leaders never abandoned their conviction 
that Japan must expand in order to survive as a great Power, 
and that its national interests could be assured only through 
Japanese hegemony over East Asia.” . Four years of bitter war, 
immense material losses, and terrible suffering were required 
to frustrate the Japanese effort finally, and to lay the founda- 
tions for the very different view which found expression in 
Japan’s complete post-war disarmament and in the remark- 
able Article 9 of the 1946 Constitution which states that “ the 
Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of 
the nation and the threat or use of force as a means of settling 
international disputes.” And yet today the rearmament of 
Japan is regarded as essential by all serious Western students 
of the international scene, and the formation of adequate 
Japanese armed forces with all possible dispatch is earnestly 
urged by policy-makers in Washington in face of a Japanese 
reluctance which is wide and deep in official and unofficial 
circles alike. 

For this reversal of rdles—as for the parallel change in the 
case of Germany—Communist world policy must bear primary 
and major responsibility. The background which makes the 
rearming of Japan essential not only includes innumerable and 
all too familiar acts of Communist aggression. It is not even 
confined to the fact that the massive and accelerating armament 
effort in the Soviet Union, the European satellites (including 
Eastern Germany), and China has placed at the command of 
Moscow not only the terrors of the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, but also the largest conventional armies and air forces 
which have ever existed in time of nominal peace. The final 
reasons why Japan must be rearmed lie in the nature of the 
cold war, in her significance for Communist world strategy, 
and in the type of means which alone can counter Communist 
aims successfully. 

Contrary to a commonly held idea, the cold war is not 
just a matter of general agitation, subversion and sabotage, 
of unceasing, strident propaganda and skilfully fomented but 
unjustified wage demands and strikes, of terrorism and in- 
surrection in remote countries. It is all these things, of 
course; but it is more also. The term “cold war” deserves 
its substantive as well as its adjective; it is not only cold in 
the sense that it avoids major armed action (or lukewarm 
where relatively small-scale hostilities are engaged in); it is 
also war in the sense that it has a strategy and objectives, 
and that its aims serve—or are intended to serve—the larger 
purposes of the entire policy of which it forms a part. 

What, then, are the strategy and objectives of the cold war? 
The strategy is to destroy—or, at least, to undermine—the 
resources and will of the free world, and, if possible, concur- 
rently to increase Communist strength by seizing important 
regions or bringing them under Communist rule, whether open 
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or disguised; the objectives—as with any policy which aims at 
world power—are the great centres of population, industry 
and natural resources on the one hand, and areas of major 
strategic importance on the other. Germany and Japan obyj- 
ously qualify under both heads; considerations of strategic 
geography make intelligible the great effort which Communist 
policy has devoted to Guatemala and to British Guiana in 
relation to the Panama Canal and the Caribbean Sea, both of 
them vital to the free world’s command of the sea and the 
movement of oil supplies. 

Except for natural resources, in which she is seriously 
deficient, Japan would be a major prize, well worth the most 
serious Communist effort to capture. Of her 87 million people, 
more than seven million are males between 18 and 29, and 
more than 14 million are males between 18 and 44—a formid- 
able reservoir of military manpower which a Communist régime 
would drain to the utmost; and after the evidence of the 
Second World War Japanese fighting qualities need no com- 
ment. Japan is by far the most important industrial country 
in East Asia. In the heavy industries, which are the founda- 
tion of modern war, she is surpassed only by the United 
States, Britain, Western Germany, and perhaps France in the 
free world, and by the Soviet Union alone among Iron Curtain 
countries. No other Asian country can rival Japan’s output of 
steel, which is four times as large as India’s, and at least four 
times as large as China’s. Outside the Soviet Union no engi- 
neering industry exists east of Suez which can equal Japan’s; 
while in shipbuilding—and especially naval shipbuilding—she 
would bring the Communists resources in skill and capacity 
whose quality Britain, Germany and the United States alone 
can outstrip. Strategically, Japan is no less important. The 
Japanese islands form the king-pin of the island-chain which 
skirts the East Asian mainland from Kamchatka southwards; 
the Kuriles and Sakhalin are already in Soviet hands; without 
Japan the other islands in the chain would soon become un- 
tenable by the West; while the loss of Japan would, in effect, 
reverse the naval outcome of the Second World War and push 
American sea-power far eastward in the Pacific. No less 
serious would be the loss of Japanese bases for anti-submarine 
work in the Western Pacific. 

As soon as Moscow’s grip had fastened firmly on the saiel- 
lites, the Kremlin set to work to levy and organise satellite 
armies under Soviet control. One of the most important results 
of the Korean war has similarly been the conversion of the 
well-disciplined and doughty, but poorly trained and equipped, 
People’s Liberation Army into Chinese Communist ground and 
air forces of about the same size armed with modern heavy 
weapons and trained to use them. Organised military man- 
power in substantial numbers is one essential requirement for 
victory in the cold war, nof least because Britain, the United 
States, and France cannot possibly supply the effectives re- 
quired and shoulder the burden of supplying arms and equip- 
ment as well; and London and Washington have taken to 
heart this lesson, which all the Soviet wars-by-proxy have 
taught, and are now applying it in Malaya and Indo-China 
and Korea, as they previously applied it with striking success 
in Greece. 

As the Greek campaign of 1947-49 and the present “ explana- 
tions ” to prisoners of war at Panmunjom demonstrate, forces 
like the Greek and South Korean armies are not mere 
mercenaries called on to fight in a cause not their own. The 
ultimate moral basis on which such armies rest derives from 
the enslavement by terror and force to a ruthless despotism 
of all societies where Communism is established, and from 
its destruction of the independence of all smaller peoples that 
fall under its power. As Article 5 of the San Francisco Treaty 
recognises, Japan, which geography exposes ineluctably to the 
combined threat of Soviet and Chinese Communism, possesses 
the same “inherent right of individual or collective self- 
defence ”; while the political risk that Congress may weary 
of maintaining American troops in Japan gives an edge of 
practical urgency to the creation of Japanese forces which can 
replace them. 

The re-establishment of Japanese armed forces will create 
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new problems, and difficult ones. The Constitution of 1946 
may have to be amended. A further heavy burden will be 
added to the already strained Japanese economy. American 
opinion will have to. adjust itself to an irresistible consequent 
demand for expansion of Japan’s trade with China. Britain 
will feel increasing Japanese pressure in the export markets. 
Despite the safeguards in the Anzus treaty, Australia and New 
Zealand will be fearful of a Japan in which even small armed 
forces again exist. Similar fears will be felt in Asia. 

Nor are more distant dangers negligible. In his poignant 
and dramatic study, The Nemesis of Power* (Macmillan: 50s.), 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett reminds us of the perils which can flow 
from the inordinate devotion of able men to the aggrandise- 
ment of their own power or their country’s strength. What 
happened in Germany between the wars may happen there 
again, and in Japan also. The risks are real, and must be 
faced. They are somewhat diminished by the costliness of 
modern war, which imposes a burden no nation with limited 
resources can afford. But in the present situation there can 
be no policy which is without risks. The free world must 
therefore accept lesser and more distant dangers in order to 
cope with existing and developing perils. And it must hope 
that the gifted Japanese people, whose devotion and capacity 
for sacrifice are unsurpassed, may on this occasion find self- 
fulfilment while contributing to the common good. 


A Scientist’s Choice 


By J. BRONOWSKI 


The Spectator has asked Dr. Bronowski the question—If 
you were beginning your career now what branch of science 
or what field of research would you choose? This article is 
his reply. It is the first of a short series, to which other 
scientists, including Professor E. N. da C. Andrade and Sir 
Robert Watson-Watt, will contribute. 

I 

WAS brought up, at school and at Cambridge, as a 

mathematician. Mathematicians are of two kinds: those 

whose minds play naturally with numbers and other sym- 
bols, and those who, by contrast, think always of patterns. I 
belong to the second kind: the geometers. From childhood 
things have spoken to me by their shapes, and to this day the 
recognition of a new structure or relation, however abstract, 
comes to me with a shock of sensuous pleasure. 

I did not begin to take an interest in applied science until 
the war tossed me into it, head over heels. Suddenly I had 
to ask myself what makes one bomber raid succeed and another 
fail; what makes an industry vulnerable; what is the strategy 
of dislocation. I learnt with chagrin that the scientific content 
of these questions is not trivial. And they cannot be solved 
in a chain of deductions like Euclid; they have to be stalked 
inductively like a detective story, and at the end the answer 
has only a statistical reliability. This, | found, was a study 
more taxing and deeper than | had been taught. 

[ have not gone back to university life since, except as a 
visiting professor. This is not because I liked my war work: 
I had for it then the grief 1 have now, or when I walked the 
ruins of Nagasaki. No, what the war did was to make me 
ashamed of my ignorance, and alarmed by it. Such subjects 
as engineering and nutrition and coal chemistry and the design 
of automatic controls had always been treated by us at the 
universities as second-rate subjects, or (if we put it less bluntly) 
as subjects at a remove, to which one could at best transfer 
the solutions found in more fundamental sciences. Now I saw 
that all good thinking is fundamental thinking, and that every 
technical field, if it is boldly conceived, sets problems as radical 
as those of nuclear physics and the virus diseases. 

_ From the time that I understood this I have practised 
it, because I think that it can be taught only by example. My 


* This book will be the subject of an article by Hugh Carleton Greene 
in next week’s Spectator. 
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aim has been to build teams of young men fresh from the 
universities who can be inspired to attack the materials and the 
processes of industry as deep research subjects. Good work ~ 
is only done by good men, and they in turn must feel that the 
work is worthy of them. I have therefore seen my task in new 
industrial research as the founding, not merely ofa laboratory, 
but of a school. 

II 


I have been writing very personally, because I know no other 
way to make the enterprise of science vivid to those who have 
been used to think it humdrum. The progress of a research 
worker is like that of a painter or a poet, in whom a technique 
slowly unfolds and ripens into character. To the world, each 
piece of research is a finished work, as a picture is or a poem. 
But to the lively man who did the research, who made the 
picture or the poem, it becomes at once the occasion for the 
next step: the trigger to set him off in a slightly different 
direction in order to solve the problems which his last work 
has itself raised in his mind. 

By such steps every creative scientist at forty-five has 
moved far from his interests at twenty-five. My own 
change was made more abrupt and wider than most by 
the war, but it is not otherwise exceptional. We all change 
our aims in the process of reaching them. I am therefore 
perplexed when I am asked, particularly by those who are 
about to begin their own research, whether I would 
set myself the same aims again tomorrow I wrote my 
doctorate thesis on a figure in a space of five dimensions, and 
I now direct research in the physics and chemistry of coal. 
Which would | commend to others?) Which would | commend 
to myself? 


I will be downright and answer: both. For the important 


task which is to be done today, I think, is neither to 
glorify pure science nor applied science. It is to heal 
the breach between them; it is to make each enthusiastic 


for the other. I should not make myself, with the imagination 
of a geometer, begin at anything but geometry. And | should 
not make someone else, with his hands itching to do tricks 
with a gyro, do anything but his tricks. But | should not 
again wait for a war to bring us together. 

My advice to myself, therefore, twenty years younger, is 
to do exactly the research in pure mathematics with which I 
began; but to do it in a compact institute which the applied 
sciences share on equal terms. And I do not choose this 
setting in order graciously to benefit the applied sciences. 
Where such an institute exists, | have found i* quite as 
stimulating to the theoretical thinkers in it. First-class men 
throw off sparks wherever they are touched, and it does them 
good to be touched roughly by practical hands. 

II} 

No university institute of this kind exists in Britain which 
links pure and applied science as | should like to have them 
linked. I am therefore free to speculate what | should like 
to have going on there, in order to make the most of the second 
youth which I am giving to myself and others. I take it for 
granted that people will be working on aeronautics and the 
theory of the nucleus, on metals below and cosmic rays 
above, on hard economics and speculative philosophies. But 
there is one group of subjects which is usually ignored in such 
plans, on which I want to insist. They are the subjects which 
together are called biology. 

My own education, like that of most scientists, neglected 
biology. Yet more and more it has come to suggest to me 
the models by which the world is to be understood. I have 
learnt statistics by way of biology. I have learnt to explore 
the world not as a machine but as a structure, which fits with 
the tolerances and moves with the uncertainties of life. 

Plainly, all applied science has much to learn from biological 
thinking, today as in Leonardo’s drawings. But | am once 
again thinking also of the pure scientist; indeed, | am thinking 
of my own interests. If today I were beginning my mathe- 
matical research in such a mixed institute, where should I 
hope that it would lead me? Not to applied but to living 




















~"telence: to biology. My ambition would be no less than to 
)@tasp the pattern of evolution. 
¥ s is an odd confession for a man who now divides his 
time between industrial research and philosophy, and thinks 
ighly of both vocations. Yet it intrigues and nettles me, 
ause evolution seems to me a secret on the tip of the tongue 
of our generation, which we have almost but not quite uttered. 
We have the main clues. Darwin gave us the mechanism of 
natural selection. Mendel gave us the pool of genetical varia- 
tions on which selection goes to work. So much is accepted 
the world over—for even the Russians seem now to be repent- 
ing of their flirtation with the old-fashioned theory of pur- 
poseful adaptation which Lysenko took from the eighteenth 
century. 

But so much, alas, is to me too simple. A pool of arbitrary 
variations, an association of any character with any other, is 
not lifelike. Plants and animals run too true to set patterns, 
here.and in the Antipodes; and the life cycle of the odder 
pests is really too outrageous to be computed by the fall of 
dice. There is some internal organisation of plant and animal 
processes, some unity in the structure of each, which fixes the 
steps of evolution; and somehow we have missed it. I should 
like to be young enough, with my head full of modern 
geometry, to spend ten years among biologists and practical 
scientists, to look for the secret of evolution. 


The British in Canada 


By DESMOND E. HENN 


T is unfortunately impossible to embark on a discussion 
| on how the English-speaking Britishers (an offensive term 

presently in vogue, but one apparently devoid of derogatory 
overtones) transplanted to Canada since the war have reacted 
to their new environment and on the extent to which whatever 
hopes they originally cherished have been either fulfilled or 
disappointed, without first making a definitely invidious dis- 
tinction between the Working Classes and the Others—or, 
better still, between those who earn wages and those who 
receive salaries. For though in Canada the dividing-Kne is 
more an economic technicality than a social Iron Curtain 
fortified by differences in accent, education and dress, yet the 
divergent attitudes of mind brought over from the Old Country 
are preserved with such devoted tenacity as to impose a 
psychological dichotomy which cannot be ignored. 

Consider, for example, the case of Mr. X, whom we will 
assume to be a carpenter, a welder, an electrician or the 
fortunate possessor of some other skill regarded with com- 
parable favour by modern civilisation. Finding the restrictions 
of post-war England little to his taste, he crossed the Atlantic 
in the hope of obtaining a larger share of life’s amenities than 
he could reasonably aspire to at home. The transfer com- 

leted, he probably found little or no difficulty in securing a 
job at which he could earn between two and four times his 
previous wage; housing may have presented some initial 
difficulty, but a car, a washing-machine and various other 
conveniences ejusdem generis were achieved in short order, 
together with the possibility that they would all eventually be 
paid for. The Missus—that shadowy cipher with her 
depressingly predictable tastes—was ecstatic. On the material 
plane neither of them had any grievances that in their former 
habitat would have been worthy of the name. 

Nevertheless, they were both unhappy. Whatever their 
natural talents for empire-building, the British are insufficiently 
adaptable to make good emigrants, and, though the political 
refugee may feel obliged to accept matters as he finds them, 
those whose exile is self-imposed consider themselves entitled, 
simply by virtue of having exercised an independent choice in 
the matéer, to comment freely on any aspects of the country on 
which their presence has been thus generously conferred which 
do not meet with their full approval. Canadians, not unnatu- 
rally, are inclined to resent these uninhibited expressions of 
opinion, the more so since they are acutely aware that the 
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Dominion is still very much in its formative stages, a nation 
in posse rather than in esse. Moreover, immigrants as a species 
are no more popular in Canada than they are elsewhere. 

Taken together, these factors bring home to the X’s a feelj 
of social isolation, a suspicion that they are really out of place, 
and a presentiment that perhaps they may have made a Dread. 
ful Mistake. Stifled in summer and numb in winter, they 
reverently treasure fugitive copies of the Sunday Pictorial and 
contemplate the prospect of Home through spectacles tinted 
so deep a shade of rose as to become finally opaque. They save 
their pennies and at last, after anywhere from two to five years 
establish furtive contact with a travel agency. , 

The visit home is an unmitigated disaster. The primitive 
squalor of life in England comes as a nasty shock, and their 
former friends, still car- and fridge-less and with only thg 
exiguous shelter of a council house—lacking not only a furn 
but even a basement to put it in—to ward off the elemen 
are objects of shuddering pity: wattle huts, they feel, coub 
hardly be worse. Their stay m England is cut short, and thg 
X’s, feverishly counting their blessings and uttering little cri 
of relief, scamper back to Canada. 

The case of Y provides something of a contrast. Parents 
of the best type available, public school education and perha 
a university degree (Arts, of course) have Jed but to a stoc 
broker’s office or to one of the smaller publishers, to the 
marketing department of a soap company or a tobacco firm, 
or even to a precarious’tochold on the slippery crags of Broads 
casting House—the exact site of his occupational cul-de-sac 
not important. Y examines his prospects, finds them nee 
and decides to take ship for Canada (alone; Amanda and th 
Children will follow when Daddy has dug himself in). Arrived, 
he makes known his availability and awaits the rush. Instead 
there is an ugly silence. Mildly irritated at their lack of* 
enterprise, he goes so far as to canvass likely employers. + 

After a succession of such interviews, it is suggested that he 
become a salesman. Recalling importunate Fuller Brush men, 
Y at first recoils in horror until it is explained to him that ig 
Canada selling is not only an honourable and extremely lucrative 
profession but is also the keystone of the country’s economy, 
Still dubious, (he can just picture the raised eyebrows in 
Gerrard’s Cross when this news gets home) he decides to give 
it a whirl. 

He rents a house, starts the new job and finds to his surprise 
that he is a success: his English customers display a welcome 
loyalty, while the others find his accent irresistible. Amanda 
arrives but declines to be impressed; ex hypothesi, she does 
not much care for living in the Colonies, and instead of a herd 
of loyal black retainers she finds the servant problem worse 
even than at home. Moreover she much prefers a twilit 
cabaret to even the shiniest washing-machine, and few places 
in the Dominion are madly gay—indeed, the Canadian Sunday 
is a fairly close approximation to the Living Death. Discoursing 
lightly on these topics, Amanda’s social life grinds fairly 
rapidly to a halt, and she is reduced to brooding over the half- 
timbered cottages depicted in the pages of Country Life. 

Meanwhile Y himself is becoming restive. Though his 
earnings are more than satisfactory, his social life is less so. 
He finds the Canadian preoccupation with money rather 
common and the mentality of his associates so relentlessly 
provincial that he is at last driven to joining the small cricket 
club organised by the local equivalent of Sir C. Aubrey Smith. 
Here he can compare notes with fellow exiles, each reinforcing 
the others’ determination not to go native and accept the 
mores of a people so manifestly uncivilised. 

He is further troubled by the problem of what to do about 
the Children; both he and Amanda are firmly resolved that 
on no account must they be allowed to grow up bearing = 
resemblance to the impertinent, ill-mannered, undisciplined, 
gum-chewing, blue-jeaned offspring of their neighbours. Little 
Susan may have to take her chances in the local school (and 
even Canadians admit that their educational system varies from 
indifferent to disgraceful), but there can be no question about 
Michael going to a decent school in England. 

The situation deteriorates. Neither parent feels the slightest 
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inclination to follow the freely proffered advice about 
“becoming Good Canadians.” Both suddenly yearn—though 
they seldom found time in England—to attend the theatre and 
the ballet; and the Canadians, though affable, they find restless, 
uncultivated and preoccupied with Business. In turn, their 
own natural arrogance is mistaken for unnatural arrogance and 
they are regarded as being exaggeratedly patronising and 
insufficiently gregarious. In the end, having accumulated what 
would now in England be regarded as a small fortune, the 
chances are that the Y’s will return home for good. 

These are two case-histories at opposite poles, both in some 
respects characteristic, in others misleading to the extent that 
individuals are seldom wholly typical of anyone but themselves. 
The final balance would certainly be in Canada’s favour. Pro- 
bably eighty-five per cent. of British immigrants do not seriously 
consider retracing their steps, and are as well adjusted to 
Canadian life at the end of five years.as they are ever likely 
to be anywhere. “I wouldn’t mind going home for a visit, but 
I'd never go back there to live,” is the almost invariable feeling 
about the Old Country. 


Who Are the Politically 
Active Peers? 


By SYDNEY D. BAILEY* 


HE difficulty of constituting a Second Chamber in a 

democratic state is well known. If the composition of 

a Second Chamber corresponds exactly to opinion in 
the Lower Chamber, the Second Chamber tends to be written 
off as superfluous; if it differs, it is likely to be attacked as 
obstructive. The dilemma is a real one in a unitary state, 
and it may account for the fact that more and more countries 
are deciding to manage with single-chamber legislatures. 
Norway has for long had a modified unicameral system; the 
New Zealand Legislative Council disappeared in 1951 and has 
not been replaced; Denmark abolished its Landsting in June of 
this year; and Finland, Greece, Israel, Luxembourg, and Turkey 
are among countries which do without Second Chambers. 

Why is it that, in spite of this apparent trend in favour of 
unicameralism, the House of Lords is generally accepted to 
be a useful body? Its formal powers are severely limited 
by the Parliament Acts of 1911 and 1949, and its composition 
is not of the kind which would naturally spring to mind if one 
were starting from scratch. In spite of the Preamble to the 
first Parliament Act forty-two years ago, which declared that 
it was “ intended to substitute for the House of Lords as it at 

resent exists a Second Chamber constituted on a popular 
instead of a hereditary basis,” the House of Lords has remained 
a substantially hereditary chamber—at any rate on paper. 

Approximately 840 Peers are entitled to sit and vote in the 
House of Lords, and about 25 Peers who are minors will 
— for membership when they reach the age of twenty-one. 

nly a minority of those who are entitled to do so attend 
regularly. About sixty per cent. take the Oath during the 
course of a Parliament, but on an ordinary day there are 
unlikely to be more than one-tenth of the total number present. 


Composition of the House of Lords 
31st July, 1953 


Peers of the Blood Royal ... a ~ in 4 
Archbishops and Bishops. —— 

Lords of Appeal in Ordinary (including those who 
have retired) .. er 
Scottish Representative “Peers” oe eee — ee 
Irish Representative Peers... ant owe pan 5 
Other Peers, including minors eee <0 1 
863 








* Mr. Bailey is the Secretary of the Hansard Society and Editor of 
Parliamentary Affairs. 
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The extent to which a Peer is active in the work of the House 
of Lords can in part be discovered from published sources. 
The names of those who take the Oath are recorded in the 
Journal, and the same source indicates which Peers are present 
each day and which Peers take part in any divisions. Division 
lists are also printed in Hansard, and the columns of Hansard 
show which Peers speak in debate. One can try to discover how 
active a Peer is either by counting the number of times he has 
attended, the number of times he has spoken, or the number 
of times he has voted. 

During the first two sessions of the present Parliament (that 
is to say, from 3lst October, 1951, to 29th October, 1953), 
there were 31 divisions in the House of Lords. The average 
number of Peers taking part in a division was 78; in four 
divisions more than 100 Peers took part. Three of the votes 
which attracted more than 100 Peers were on the National 
Health Service Bill, and the fourth—curiously enough—was a 
division at the end of a foreign affairs debate. Altogether 296 
Peers voted at least once. During the same two-year period, 
about 65 other Peers spoke in debate at least once, though they 
did not vote. The 296 Peers who voted consisted of 2 Bishops 
and 3 Lords of Appeal in Ordinary who do not normally vote in 
matters of party controversy, 51 Labour Peers, 14 Liberals, 
8 Independents, and 218 Peers who can be regarded as 
Conservatives. 

It is probably safe to assume that most of the routine day- 
to-day work of the House of Lords is done by those Peers who 
voted at*least 15 times during the two-year period. This test 
is passed by 65 Peers, 43 of them Conservatives and 22 Labour. 
Their ranks were as follows: 


Rank Conservative Labour 
Dukes... _ van ae a — 
Marquesses an aes ua 2 — 
Earls is cal ve te 11 2 
Viscounts “a =_ rae 7 2 
Barons... an ‘ae os 23 18 
43 22 


Are there any special characteristics shared by these 65 
Peers ? Do they correspond with the picture of the House of 
Lords drawn by the newspaper cartoonists? Are the Con- 
servatives all company directors or landowners or both, the 
Socialists all retired trade union officials? Are most of these 
65 Peers first creations ? How many of them have served in 
the House of Commons? Are they younger or older than 
MPs ? In the rest of this article I deal only with the 65 Peers 
who have voted at least 15 times during the present Parliament. 

As far as the 22 Labour Peers are concerned, they are 
nearly all first creations; only two of them inherited their 
titles. On the Conservative side, by contrast, 10 are first 
creations and 33 inherited their titles; of these 33 hereditary 
Conservative Peers, 8 are sons of first creations. 

The average age of the 43 Conservative Peers is fifty-seven, 
compared with sixty-five for Labour Peers. The active Peers 
in the House of Lords are, on an average, older than members 
of the House of Commons; but, as in the Lower House, Labour 
Peers are older than Conservatives. 

As regards formal education, the pattern for the Conserva- 
tives seems to be fairly standard. Almost all of them attended 
a privately-owned school and went from there to a university, 
one of the Inns of Court, a medical college, or an institution 
for training officers for one of the fighting services. Among 
Labour Peers there is more variety. Eight or nine seem not 
to have had the opportunity of higher education, and 3 or 4 
began to earn their livings as manual workers while still in 
their early "teens. Nevertheless, more than half—as far as one 
can discover from published sources—attended privately-owned 
schools; and at least 8, and probably more, went on to a 
university or other institution of higher education. One-half 
of the 22 Labour Peers and slightly more than one-third of the 
43 Conservatives show a direct interest in local affairs, either 
by having served as elected or co-opted members of local 
authorities or as magistrates. 
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The number of company directors is higher among Labour 
Peers and lower among Conservatives than one might expect; 
the figures seem to be 3 and 17 respectively. A common 
feature among the 43 Conservatives is to have had a mili 
or naval background. More than half have served at some 
time or another in the Regular Army, and almost all the 
others served in the armed forces in one or both the World 
Wars or have been active members of the Territorial Army, 
At least 8 of the 22 Labour Peers appear to have served jn 
the armed forces. Apart from service in the armed forces, 6 
of the Labour Peers and 6 of the Conservatives come from 
professional occupations, 

It is, perhaps, surprising to discover that only one of the 
Labour Peers was a full-time trade union official before his 
elevation to the peerage. Of the 30 Peers of first creation, 
20 of them Labour and 10 Conservative, 14 and 4 respectively 
served in the House of Commons or on the headquarters staff 
of a political party before being made Peers. In addition, 4 
other Conservative Peers and one other Labour Peer served 
in the House of Commons before succeeding to their titles. 

Is it to be considered an advantage or a disadvantage that 
only a minority of Peers is active in the routine work of 
the House? There are arguments both ways. Bagehot, 
writing eighty-six years ago, considered that the “real 
indifference to their duties of most peers ” was “ a great defect.” 
Viscount Samuel, by contrast, summed up the present 
position neatly in a recent debate. “If all the 800 [Peers] 
were to attend, the institution would collapse at once. . . . We 
are saved from that by the non-attendance of the majority of 
the members of your Lordships’ House. . . . The working 
of the House is made possible only by the absenteeism of a 
large number of members, and we should be grateful to those 
who grace the meetings of this House by their absence.” 


Ambassador to Italy 


By JENNY NICHOLSON 
Rome 


NTIL the appointment of Sir Ashley Clarke as the new 
British Ambassador to Rome, no high-ranking Briton 


has expressed the fund of friendliness towards Italy 
which undoubtedly exists in England, whereas there has been 
frequent expression—not formally, but casually and incident- 
ally—of the even larger fund of contempt, distrust and boredom 
with the shrillness of Latin nationalism. 
Sir Ashley’s first simple and imaginative gesture was to call 
a conference of Italian journalists and announce his pleasure 
at being translated to Italy. On arrival at Rome airport he 
addressed the Press in fluent Italian. Although he looked such 
a theatrical version of the old-school English diplomat—tall, 
fair-moustached, distinguished, with a red carnation in his 
perfectly tailored overcoat—that an Italian journalist remarked : 
“What! no monocle?” his approach belonged to November, 
1953. He made no old-fashioned references to the beauties 
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of Italy and Anglo-Italian cultural ties. He sensibly reminded 
everyone that we were modern allies, assured them that “ Trieste 
js vividly in our minds,” and was the first British official to 
“ profoundly regret the loss of lives.” 

The hyper-sensitive Italians have grudgingly taken this as 
an indication that an eminent Englishman has come to work 
in Rome with the attitude that Italy is worth bothering about. 
Italians are always terrified at the prospect of not being taken 
seriously. And the Right and Left have made incessant pro- 

ganda out of the feeling that Italy’s post-war problems and 
achievements have not been taken seriously by the British. | Sir 
Ashley is faced with the task of improving Anglo-Italian rela- 
tions at a time when the two countries comprehend each other 
very little. 

Wherever two or three neo-Fascist officials are gathered 
together, anti-British feeling is fostered. The liberal writer, 
Arrigo Benedetti, pointed out in last week’s Europeo: “ Let 
us be truthful. After the war it would have been easy to 
normalise Anglo-Italian relations, and this normalisation would 
have benefited us—particularly in solving the Trieste problem. 
Instead, we have sought to postpone it; for purely electoral 
reasons, the political parties have made use of the facile anti- 
British theme inherited from Fascism and the reason for its 
ruin; or, at best, they have arranged to avoid a salutary 
clarification between ourselves and Britain. Fascism has not 
only left us the hard inheritance of the problem of our eastern 
frontiers, it has also left us the best way not to solve the 
problem.” 

Sir Ashley probably will not stand much chance of making 
the political parties and the Foreign Office give up this facile 
theme. Anti-British feeling is so deeply rooted in most official 
quarters that it would scream like a mandrake if he tried to 
weed it out. But he can operate, as none of his predecessors 
in the last eight years has done, in the crucial circles of culti- 
vated Italians nurtured on British liberalism. And by identi- 
fying Britain with Italy’s problems and achievements with well- 
timed gestures he may win the goodwill of the Italian in the 
street and field whose hostility is not calculated. For example, 
a spontaneous radio message of sympathy for the continuing 
flood disaster in Calabria would be appreciated by the Italian 
public. A personal appearance at the scenes of this biblical- 
scale catastrophe would be publicised in the newspapers of 
both countries. 

Hitherto, well-trained British diplomats have always been 
able to grasp and react to back-stage political scuffles, but 
have not shown any interest in the necessity for public gestures. 
In eight years of hard work, British diplomats in Rome have 
won no public credit here for the benefits they have gained 
for Italy. No one here is told of the battles they have fought 
for Italian tomatoes, Italian jam, Italian miners, Italian ships 
(wanted by Russia), and even for Italian colonies. 

Equally, the British Press has given Italy little credit for the 
goodwill she has demonstrated towards all the democratic 
projects we support. She has proved the best behaved partner 
in the Atlantic Pact with ten completed divisions. She quickly 
ratified the coal and steel pool and showed a readiness to 
accept the European Defence Community. She has liberalised 
her trade 95 per cent. and has a credit balance in the European 
Payments Union. But the Centre Government, depending 
largely on a party of Catholic labour leaders, southern land 
barons, northern industrialists, intellectual progressives and 
complacent Papal nobility who have nothing in common but 
their religion, is precariously balanced. The slightest tremor 
could upset it—as Trieste has been threatening to upset it for 
the past two months. 

Sir Ashley is faced with this maddeningly unreal problem. 
To tackle it with commonsense—that British commodity which 
other peoples often regard as devilish subtlety—is not only 
useless but dangerous. The Prime Minister, Signor Pella, caught 
the imagination of the nation with the phrase: “ Trieste is the 
touchstone of the Atlantic Alliance.” It will be the touchstone 
of Sir Ashley’s ability to smile and comprehend when the 
problem of this city and its dismal hinterland is ruthlessly 
exploited for obscure domestic ends. 
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The Truth about Ercole 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


OME talk of Alexander, but I of Hercules. Of Ercole, 
rather, for it was the modern form which Peter Peasack- 
Thwarton gave himself as a nom-de-plume after his first 

successes. He was a nullity modishly disguised in narrow 
trousers, cuffed sleeves and a velvet collar. His writing, 
similarly, was an inner emptiness hung about with outré 
metaphors and other artful figures. Travel pieces, profilettes, 
wriggling little appreciations of doom and gloom and damna- 
tion, intimate interviews with voguish welders and workers in 
reinforced concrete, an occasional venture into the far-flung 
spaces of poetical science-fiction—for two or three years one 
had seen his pretty balloons waywardly ascending from the 
shiny pages of the magazines. He had even achieved a volume, 
Ercole’s Commonplace Book, which was moderately praised 
by his mandarin friends in the Sunday newspapers. But I did 
not come across him until the first night of his play, O My 
Darling Proserpine, which was given in a smart, garlic-smelling 
cellar, decorated with dubious symbols, near Victoria Station. 
I was there in the rdle of a dramatic critic and therefore was 
put out to be presented, before finding my camp-chair, to the 
author: it is much better for the creators of the still-born 
corpses which one dissects to remain no more than impersonal 
abstractions. But here he was, an elegant if diminutive suit 
of clothes surmounted by a face like a Hallowe’en turnip- 
lantern, and from the wide, serrated slice of mouth came sounds 
of an engaging oddity. He composed himself at my side. 
The lurid lights in the tiny auditorium expired jerkily into 
the garlicky gloom, the stage curtain parted, and a female 
person, classically draped, was discovered immobile upon a low 
plinth. At her feet knelt a handsome youth in ragged jeans 
and tartan shirt. He presently uttered this curious hexameter: 
Move lovely lily, sprout my moses staff ! 
At this the lovely lily moved indeed. She twitched; her hand 
flew to her face; she sneezed, lost her balance, and stepped 
clumsily from the plinth. The audience united in a coarse 
guffaw, and at my side little Ercole sat bolt upright, biting his 
nails. The players, who were not very well trained, one thought, 
burst into laughter themselves. One might have thought the 
evening ruined beyond repair, but in fact it was saved: the 
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audience was now disposed to take the obscurely allegorical 
entertainment as a farce, and the actors played up wickedly, 
uttering the ridiculous lines with ferocious gravity and moving 
like novices at the ballet. Nobody understood a word, but 
that scarcely mattered. I have never heard such laughter, not 
even in the Palladium. Ercole had scored yet another resound- 
ing succes d’estime and when the lights went up I saw that 
he had long ago persuaded himself that the turn his piece had 
taken was not in the least unexpected. ; 

It was impossible not to feel something like affection for 
the little turnip; he was so grotesquely successful. As an 
Edwardian brigade bore down to carry him off rejoicing, he 
touched my arm. “ Be kind,” he said. “Be a nice man.” 

Between this and his disappearance from the London literary 
scene, of which there is something to be said, there occurred 
his Inferno Nuovo, into which for devilment he put Alan 
Pryce-Jones, Roy Campbell, Bertrand Russell, Boag Lulty, 
Philip Toynbee and many other prominent figures, and also 
the famous catalogue of the exhibition, Old Gargoyles in New 
Guises, which he arranged at the Tate. But most readers will 
remember this well, and also the famous law-suit when, accused 
of plagiarism by Sir A. B. C., he proved without difficulty that 
the passages in question had already been “lifted” by Sir 
A. B. C. from Macquarrie on the Mammals of Benbecula. 
Success, success, success, all spun out of the void. It might 
have gone on forever. And so people still speak of his abdica- 
tion and disappearance as the greatest literary mystery of 1952. 

* 

In the autumn of that year I was invited to travel to Syracuse, 
with various other journalists, authors, and theatre and film 
people from London and Paris, for a festival of Euripidean 
tragedy. Ercole, I learned, was joining us in Paris, and sure 
enough, at Orly, just as the Constellation was about to taxi 
off to the runway, Ercole staggered on board, carrying a guitar. 
He plumped into the seat on the other side of the gangway 
from mine, fastened his safety-belt clumsily, and fell asleep 
immediately, the guitar between his knees. When the air hostess 
tried to remove it, his arms tightened and she could not get it 
away. So he slumbered on until we were over Lake Geneva, 
when he started up, looked into my face and snickered. 

“Hamilton, isn’t it? I ought not to like you. What a 
ghastly paragraph you wrote about my poor old Proserpine. 
—My goodness, what’s this ? ” 

“Your guitar.” 
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“ With all that mother-of-pearl and horrid filigree ? Besides 
I’ve never owned a guitar in my life. How very bizarre.” : 

He stood up, holding the guitar out helplessly. The aircraft 
lurched, Ercole staggered, and the guitar twanged proudly upon 
the golden head of Mademoiselle Véronique Deslandes, a large 
lady from the Comédie Frangaise sitting in front of me. 

Life, it has been observed, frequently follows art, and often, 
if I may be permitted to add to the observation, art of a some. 
what low character. Little Ercole, the air pocket, the guitar, 
the great blonde—one looked round to see if the Three Stooges 
were present. And, true also in this to the art of low comedy, 
the absurd incident seemed to establish a bond between. these 
two. They stretched their legs together on the burning tarmac 
of Milan, Rome, and Naples, the while Ercole’s ardent gaze 
inclined over the fourteen inches of vertical distance which 
separated his eyes from those of Mademoiselle Deslandes. 


* 

During our fortnight in Syracuse I had no more than a few 
words with Ercole, for our party, like all expeditions of its sort, 
had divided immediately on arrival into various reciprocally 
hostile groups, and Ercole and Mademoiselle Deslandes were 
in the most uppish of all. Lesser beings, sidling past the tables 
under the largest judas tree in the gardens of the Villa Ionia, 
would hear these two taking it in turns to read aloud from a 
clandestine Spanish translation of The Eccentricities of Cardinal 
Pirelli, and see the lizards on the path scatter at the sudden 
giggles issuing from the shady corner where Ercole’s pink 
gaberdine suit and oyster-silk waistcoat glowed tastefully. 

There was more in the air than Euripides (whose songs, for 
the sake of Magna Graecia, a university student was engaged 
to sing in the gardens after dinner). 

On the second last day of our stay our hosts gathered us 
together into cars and coaches and carried us far inland among 
the rolling brown hills to see the sights and to picnic, uncomfort- 
ably, among the mosaics and fishponds of a Roman villa. On 
a crest nearby rose the broken columns of a belvedere, and 
one or two boys were at hand with mules to help us up to the 
view. Mademoiselle Deslandes, ignoring the frenzied protests 
of the other Parisian women in the party, drained her glass of 
Coca-Cola, mounted, and was led away. In a few moments 
she was gallantly followed by Ercole, whose beast was as 
disproportionately large as hers was small. The rest of us, 
less energetic, reclined among the ruins and watched them 
winding up the slope. We saw the leading mule, on reaching 
the crest, begin to buck, and to our dismay Mademoiselle 
Deslandes slid over the beast’s head, quite gently, and dis- 
appeared over the edge. Little Ercole dismounted in a flash 
and made his short legs fairly twinkle up the slope. By the 
time I had got moving, he too had disappeared from view. 

What tragic scene would meet my eyes ? But I could hear 
the young muleteers laughing. With reason. For here was 
Mademoiselle Deslandes, intact and magnificent, trudging up 
from the watercourse below with Ercole, muddy and unem- 
barrassed in her arms. “Oh, la, la!” she said, “ ma poupée 
heroique!”’ WHe beamed, more turnip-like than ever. 

They did not leave with us on the following day, and there 
were knowing looks exchanged as we left the Theocritan shores 
behind and below. And this was Ercole lost to London. 

* 

But the end is odder than one might suppose. I have a 
friend, a novelist, who lives at Mondello, near Palermo, and 
from him a few weeks ago I had news of Ercole. Mademoiselle 
Deslandes, now Mrs. Peasack-Thwarton, had in 1949 inheri: 2d 
from a Sicilian great-uncle a small estate on the edge of i-> 
Conca d’Oro, and there live the happy, if strangely mate! -, 
pair today. Replying to my friend, I asked him whether Ere 
still wrote. “He boasts,” I learned, “that he has touc.ed 
neither typewriter nor pen since he set foot on Sicily. He rides 
round the estate, abuses the workmen, drinks three litres of 
volcanic wine daily, swims with an underwater gun miles out 
into the Golfo, shocks the local gentry with his rudeness, and 
keeps that great missus of his under his thumb. No one dare 
call him Ercole now. He is Peter to his friends. ...” 

And that is the truth about Ercole. 
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Everywhere... 


feom GHRISTMAS PIE 


13 miles from Puttenham, Surrey 


and HOLLY BUSH 


3} miles from Ledbury, Herefordshire 


to CRADLE END 


Hadham rural district, Hertfordshire 


UF ana MISTLETOE CASTLE 


14 miles from Youghal, Co. Cork 
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On Not Writing 
Marginal Comment 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN I was a child I was frightened at night. 

“ Pleasant dreams,” the nursery-maid would say as 

she blew out the candle beside my bed: to this 
day, the smell of a candle recently extinguished fills me with 
alarm. I had a cousin who was clever, wise and good. When 
I told her that I used to shake with terror when left alone 
between my cold white sheets, she did not remark that boys, 
even little boys, should be made of sterner stuff. She did not 
ask, as others asked, “ But what on earth are you frightened 
of? ” She knew that when the door was shut, when the foot- 
steps had receded, when even the beam from the outside 
passage popped into darkness as the gas was turned off, she 
knew that then the room would gather itself together around 
the figure in the bed, whispering “ Harold” at it, and that 
the darkness would become full of little shapes like leaves 
falling, shapes that at any moment might coalesce together to 
form a frightful face. So she gave me an Old Testament, 
bound in imitation leather, and told me that if I kept the 
book under my pillow and clung tight to it, then nothing 
frightening could occur! Dear Cousin Ethelwynne, I give 
you thanks across a gulf of more than fifty years. One morn- 
ing, when we were to start very early for the station, my 
father came into my room to wake me. I leapt out of bed 
with eager promptitude and he noticed the little book lying 
on the sheet. He took it up and opened it: he praised me 
for my piety. I can still recall the confusion with which I 
gazed back at him; how could I explain to him that I was 
being wrongfully eulogised, or that what he assumed to be 
profound religious conviction was no more than savage super- 
stitious fear? Perplexed by a sense of guilt, I tumbled into 
my shorts. It was many years later that I confessed to my 
father how, on that occasion, | had acquired undeserved 
merit. As always, he was interested and amused. 


* * * * 


I cannot say that, at the time, I read with any thorough- 
ness the book which Cousin Ethelwynne had given me. My 
study of the Scriptures occurred at a later date, when I had 
to spend much of my school-time doing what was curiously 
called “ divinity.” But every night before undressing I would 
read at least one passage from the book and derive strength 
and comfort from what I read. “And Solomon,” I read, 
“had horses brought out of Egypt, and linen yarn: the 
king’s merchants received the linen yarn at a price.” How 
agreeable it was to drift off to sleep, clutching my talisman, 
and to picture strings of horses champing along the beach 
past Gaza and Askalon, or rolls of smooth linen, such as I 
had seen in Belfast, displayed upon trestled tables in the sik 
of Jerusalem. I do not remember for how many months or 
years I remained under the spell of Cousin Ethelwynne’s 
exorcism; certainly I was never quite so terrified again. But 
night, dark and loneliness retained, for longer than I care to 
confess, their childhood mystery and terror, and for years I 
was saddened when the shadows grew longer across the lawn 
and when the dreaded hour of bed-time threatened to approach. 
A sudden decline of spirit would I experience as the sun 
lowered itself above the lake and forest, dipping westwards, 
oh, how quickly! into the cold Atlantic over there beyond the 
hills. Then came youth and freedom and lamps on supper 
tables glowing behind pink silk shades. Yet exactly the same 
lowering of confidence came back to me in later years on 
Friday afternoons. For fourteen years or so I wrote a 


Marginal Comment every Sunday morning. The approach of 
that ordeal would first throw its shadow after luncheon on 
Friday. “ There is nothing,” I would groan to myself, “ nothing 
at all that I can write about this week.” Nor was there any 
talisman to lighten my distress. 
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One of the many quirks in human nature induces us, on 
acquiring liberty, to forget oppression. Even as the fellah of 
the Nile valley has forgotten all he heard about the extortion 
to which his grandfather was subjected in the days of Khedive 
Ismail, so also do I forget the sadness that would descend 
upon me when the shadows lengthened on Friday afternoons, 
There come moments even when I am sorry that I am no 
longer subject to the benign discipline of Wilson Harris, and 
when I experience twinges of insecurity such as must assai] 
an elderly member of the Wafd when he thinks back upon the 
days of Lord Cromer. I retain, moreover, a friendly feeling 
for the Spectator, which really is a dear old thing. I regret 
that I am no longer in permanent attendance and am therefore 
unable to watch, with the closeness that I should wish, the 
interesting experiment in rejuvenation that the veteran is at 
present undergoing. Moreover, whereas, when I was employed 
by that weekly on a regular assignment (if I may use a 
Yankee word), the subjects that suggested themselves were as 
sparse and rare as delphiniums in the Gobi desert, they now 
flock round my head beating excited wings. I want to write 
about Guy Fawkes, and the Rent Restriction Act, and the 
Minoan alphabet, and the difficulty of obtaining decent flower 
vases, and the causes of sulky salesmanship, and whether one 
is ever justified in telling children untruths (the answer being 
in the negative), and peridotite, and Dzerzhinsky, and the 
draining of the Malabar lagoons, and whether horse-flies are 
really the only sure method of extracting cactus thorns, and 
the nature of the beautiful and the good. Yet were I asked 
to write on any of these subjects a cold shadow would fall 
on Friday afternoon. 

* * ~ * 

What I used to find so depressing about my Marginal 
Comments was that they had all to be of the same length: 
it thus occurred, as many readers noticed, that I was often 
obliged to spin them, so to speak, out. I envied Janus, I envy 
Strix, the subtle paragraph, the range of subjects, the short 
trenchant phrase. Yet, on the occasions when I have myself 
tried to write a column of snappy paragraphs about the events 
of the past week, I have found myself gasping in so confined 
an area, longing for a wide open space. A weekly essay more- 
over has to convey some impression at least of spontaneity: 
once one finds oneself searching miserably for a theme through 
Friday afternoon, and all day on Saturday, the impulse becomes 
forced and one adopts the sprightliness of an aged gentleman 
leaping on to an omnibus to impress his younger friends. It 
was not even indolence that, after fourteen years, induced me 
to abandon weekly journalism; I am not a man who enjoys 
leisure and my prayer is that it is seated at my typewriter 
(Remington Compact Portable 1936) that I shall die. No, it 
was just that I had said all I had to say about those sorts of 
things and that I thought it was high time that I left space for 
someone else. I know that if ever the passion seizes me to 
write about any of the subjects I have enumerated, the Spectator 
in its friendship will find me room. All that I regret is that 
[I do not actually enjoy my freedom a little more. 

* * * Sad 

You might suppose that a man of* average industry and 
imagination, foreseeing that a week might come when his 
invention failed him, when his batteries were low, would 
provide himself in advance with stepney wheels wherewith to 
meet the difficulty when a puncture came. Yet I could not 
do this. Often, on a free morning, I tried to write a spare 
article to be used in an emergency, but never did I manage 
to bring it to a conclusion. In such matters it is not inspiration 
that is so compelling but the fact that the article must be posted 
not later than Sunday night. Perhaps therefore it was the 
gloom that descended on Friday after luncheon, the sadness 
that dragged me through the leaden Saturday, that in themseives 
provided the required compulsion. Yet I still wish that at 
such moments I had possessed a talisman, containing a long 
list of subjects, as effective as Cousin Ethelwynne’s talisman. 
And that I could have settled down to my typewriter on Sunday 
morning, stirred and solaced by the fact that Solomon had 
horses brought out of Egypt, and linen yarn. 
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@® befriends the farmer 


Drawing by Reinganum 





TI supports the farmer by fruitful collaboration. Though a tractor, a new kind 
of cultivator, a Dutch barn or the equipment of a dairy may not carry the letters TI, they are not 
the less likely to depend on TI components, tubing, sections, materials . . . Technical progress 


is often a matter of technical detail. TI are specialists in detail, large and small. 


TI is a group of interrelated companies whose manufacturing activities are wide, 
including precision tubes, components and assemblies for engineering, transport and building ; 
& | e 5 ’ 


bicycles and components; wrought aluminium ; steel making and rolling ; electrical 





equipment and appliances ; machine tools ; mechanical handling ; pressure vessels ; metal 
sections ; gland packings ; paints; bus body framing and seating ; road signs; tubular 
furniture ; shop fittings ; metal sports goods. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. TRAFALGAR 5635 
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THEATRE 


The Return. By Bridget Boland. .(Duchess.) 
——The Love Match. By Glenn Melvyn. 
(Palace.)}——-The Government Inspector. 
By Nicolai Gogol. (Theatre Royal, 
Stratford.) 


WHEN Sister Agatha after more than thirty 
years in a conyent decides that she has no 
vocation, it is only natural that her return 
to the world should pose problems, difficult 
enough in themselves, even without the 
strain of an enforced adaptation to the post- 
war welfare state. She is lodged by her 
nephew and his wife—two young people 
who adhere strictly to the convention that 
courtesy between husband and wife is super- 
fluous—and is all set to fall into a pattern 
of good works appropriate to the conditions 
of 1913. But it doesn’t happen that way. 
Charity is out of date, and Sister Agatha, 
after helping to resolve the problems of her 
young hosts, comes to the conclusion that 
she must take a job and settle down to the 
business of living. Life is her vocation, 
says the Mother Superior. 

This story is put on the stage by Bridget 
Boland in a series of effective scenes—the 
handling of the relationship between the 
young married couple is especially good. 
And yet this won't quite pass muster as a 
serious treatment of the subject. The 
original conflict between activa vita and 
contemplativa vita is dissolved away in the 
luke-warm waters of reconciliation. Sister 
Agatha accepts life. The Mother Superior 
accepts her accepting life. But then what is 
she doing as a Mother Superior? There is a 
conflict between the world and the cloister 
which this play tries to gloss over. It ends 
with everyone being right, which is disap- 
pointing dramatically and wrong philoso- 
phically. 1 should like to know what St. 
Peter Damien would have had to say about 
it or, for the matter of that, Voltaire. 

However, it is well-acted and well- 
produced. Flora Robson gives a virtuoso 
performance of halting sincerity as Sister 
Agatha, and Ann Walford is really charming 
as the modern girl. The action is swift, 
the writing competent. This makes a good 
evening’s entertainment, but I hope that 
Miss Boland will one day give us the really 
serious play she is certainly capable of 
writing. 

~ 

It is good for all of us to be reminded that 
there is such a place as Lancashire where 
meat pies are thrown at referees, where 
the jokes come off seaside post-cards and 
the most tragic event is Mrs. Entwistle’s 
ginger cat having kittens in the rhubarb. 
In Glenn Melvyn’s laughter show (his 
phrase, not mine) anyone can fill his lungs 
with salt air from Blackpool and his mind 
with still saltier wit from the northern music- 
halls. The story is about how Mrs. Brown 
takes in a lodger and how the lodger turns 
out to be the referee Mr. Brown has just 
beaned with a meat pie and how our Rose 
gets engaged to Alf Hall and our Perce 
plays for United and how. . But there 


is no end to what goes on in Lancashire. 
You must see for yourselves. The revels are 
presided over by Arthur Askey as Mr. Bill 
B®wn, ably assisted by Thora Hird as Sal 





Brown, his wife. Mr. Askey is rather less 
pert, rather more broadly humorous than 
usual, and can even assume the dignity of 
an outraged householder. 
It is a family hot-pot done to a turn. 
Most people will gobble it up. 
~ 7 - 


Theatre Workshop’s East End production 
of Gogol’s Government Inspector is a com- 
petent piece of production. Joan Littlewood 
extracts the maximum of farce and yet 
manages to bring off the semi-tragic last 
scene which consummates the downfall of 
the Mayor. Harry Corbett was good as 
Hlestakov, the imposter, and Karl Woods 
as Ossip, his servant. The make-up of this 
last made him look like Harpo Marx— 
Harpo with a Scots accent. Howard 
Goorney as the Mayor carried the buffoonery 
a little further by looking even more like 
Groucho and this fitted his part admirably. 
Altogether it was quite an evening for the 
Marx brothers. Karl, fortunately, was 
absent. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Old Bailey. By T. C. Worsley. (Theatre 
Royal, Bristol.) 


THE question is sometimes asked whether a 
man has a right to criticise a play if he cannot 
write one. William Archer tried to do both, 
and The Green Goddess was the result. That 
distinguished critic, Mr. T. C. Worsley, has 
now made an attempt at creation. Telling 
a story of family life in 1923, he has added 
two characters who in 1953 make a running 
commentary on earlier events. This device, 
which destroys continuity, is unnecessary to 
the play’s construction or understanding 
and accounts largely for an impression of 
piecemeal inconsequence. Such narrative 
requires anyway a perfection of timing 
which it was not given. It is only at the 
end of Act I that the cast can get its teeth 
into a big scene. Old Bailey himself, 
tyrranical head of a family business, which 
has always relied on good value for its 
reputation, denies power to his sons who 
are anxious to introduce shoddy goods and 
American ideas of salesmanship. He is 
created in the grand tradition, Old English 
as Galsworthy, a whale among minnows. 
Perhaps here is the second source of weak- 
ness in the play. Old Bailey lacks a worthy 
antagonist until the last scene when his 
elder son bullies him—to death. Douglas 
Campbell’s performance as Robert Bailey I 
was sensitive, intelligent and commanding. 
Patrick McGoohan as Robert Bailey II did 
not measure up to the stature of the grand 
old man, and one was at a loss to under- 
stand why his spirited lady-love had both- 
ered to follow him across the Atlantic. 
Another unexplained mystery was the dis- 
crepancy of the dress allowances obtaining 
in the Bailey family—Mrs. Bailey luxuriated 
in a sartorial extravagance denied to the 
male members of the cast. Did Jack not 
mind any more than the audience when his 
wife left him, and would he stay lounging 
full-length on a sofa when two ladies enter 
the room ? Would even Leslie keep his hat 
on in his father’s office ? Could the Leslie 
of 1923 conceivably be metamorphosed into 
the Leslie of 1953 ? Despite such first-night 
mishaps, Mr. Worsley has built an interest- 








ing play, which was produced by Mr. Peter 


Potter. Craftsmanship was there, and at 
times the play existed in its theatrical right 
rather than as a cerebral creation conceived 
at a desk. 

JOHN GARRETT 


ART 
Old Surrealism and New Realism 


As the thunder of the great revolution 
rumbles away into history and many of its 
aims are seen to have been chimerical, a 
number of inevitable reactions are seen to be 
at work. One is a retreat from abstraction to 
some form of realism; one is the dissolving 
of that durable image which so many cubists, 
surrealists and expressionists laboured to 
construct, and which they hoped would 
remain final statements for all time. (It is of 
interest that the sculptors have concurrently 
dissolved their traditional mass into space.) 
Half-a-dozen of the new exhibitions show 
which way the wind is blowing. 

Take Magritte at the Lefevre Gallery. 
This is his first show in London for fifteen 
years and the seventeen paintings mark well 
—with the one exception of his odd impres- 
sionistic period during the war—the progress 
of a loyal and single-minded surrealist. 
Some of these follies have power to shock us 
still—for example the bowler-hatted, wax- 
work bank-clerks of L’Assassin Menacé 
remain as sinister as Jean Vigo’s dwarfish 
headmaster in Zéro de Conduite—but how is 
one to take seriously the gentleman whose 
nose turns down into the bowl of the pipe 
he is smoking? This unequivocal trompe- 
l’oeil surrealism belongs now to history 
(and to advertising). Compare the evasive, 
shifting, intangible horrors of Francis 
Bacon at the Beaux Arts Gallery, where the 
image dissolves—quite literally—into thin 
air behind a glass barrier of reflections, 
Here in these screaming heads, like so many 
Orpens from some Bedlam of the mind, is 
an ambiguous state of flux, of becoming, a 
deliberate refusal on the part of the artist to 
commit himself to any final statement. If 
you can take Bacon at all (forgetting about 
**good painting’’), these are good ones. 

ce ~ od 

Also at the Beaux Arts—now becoming 
such a lively and worthwhile gallery—is the 
first show by Derrick Greaves, a youngster 
who has recently won a scholarship to Rome. 
He marks the renewed interest in realism, and 
takes his place easily and with assurance 
among that group of his own generation 
which has already gained recognition. More 
than they, perhaps, he contrives in such 
paintings as his black and shining Sunday in 
Sheffield and his still-life of two chairs in an 
empty room, to transmute the visual impres- 
sion into a new autonomous reality. He 
may well be compared in this with Raymond 
Guerrier from Paris, to be seen at the 
Redfern, with whom he shares the fashion- 
ably low key that is to be found equally in 
the work of Buffet and Minaux across the 
Channel and the Royal College of Art 
realists over here. Compare his views 0 
Venice, where the water, pitted with rain, 
has turned to a heaving concrete plane that 
points the spatial drama of that astounding 
city, with Guerrier’s Quai de Paris seen from 
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A SMALL DARK OFFICE FINDS GLASS 


PROFESSIONAL MEN, small private companies, 
even large businesses nowadays often have to 
put their offices into buildings which were 
private houses two generations ago. The 
private house of the past and the office of 
the present are two different ideas. How 
can the one be transformed into the other 
without spending a fortune in the process? 
In the drawing above we show such a scheme 
of conversion by architect H. T. Cadbury- 
Brown, F.R.I.B.A. Two rooms on the first 
floor of a small town house have been taken 
and replanned for a two-man professional 
partnership. 

The small sketch shows you the larger room 
as it was found, with the door to the landing 
and the smaller room on the right. The 


GET UP TO DATE WITH 


For fuller details or a discussion of your own problem, get in touch with 
CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, GLASS WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, BIRMINGHAM 
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larger sketch shows the alterations made. 
The landing doorway has been closed, and 
the dividing wall replaced by a screen three 
feet farther in, taking space from the larger 
room, where the two principals will sit, and 
giving it to the smaller, which will now com- 
bine a waiting room and an office for the 
secretary. As far as the physical shape of 
the room is concerned that is all that has 
been done... The rest is glass — glass for 
reflection, transparency, translucency, variety 
of texture, light-refraction ; glass for liveli- 
ness and cleanliness. 

Reflection? The continuous sill to the win- 
dows is “‘ Luminating’”’ which bounces the 
light from the sky back into the room. And 
notice, too, the full length mirror panel to 


hance. 


AGILE 


. LONDON OFFICE: 28 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.I 


double the apparent number of windows 
and add to the feeling of space. Transparency ? 
The panes at the top of the partition (so that 
the larger room seems to gain ceiling space); 
every alternate panel in the sliding cupboard 
doors are transparent too (‘Large Flemish’’) 
with opaque “‘ Pot Opal” panels in between 
for decorative effect. Translucency? You 
can’t see it in the sketch, but the lower half 
of the secretary’s window is of “ Narrow 
Reeded”, glazed horizontally. Variety of 
texture? The facing panels on the wall next to 
the mirror, continued into the smaller room, 
and the partition itself, are of ‘‘ Stippolyte”, 
painted grey on the smooth surface, with the 
interesting, rough surface facing outward. 
Cleanliness ? Glass gives no foothold to dirt. 


Of) 
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a window. Guerrier is supported by 
centuries of French taste and intelligence, 
and a wholly admirable if restrained colour 
sense, but save in sheer experience the 
Englishman is not inferior. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


OPERA 


Peter Grimes. By Benjamin Britten. (Royal 
Opera House.) 

It is pointless to hail a composer back to 
his early triumphs, to ask him to repeat 
what may represent to him the summing-up 
of a vanished period in his creative develop- 
ment. But it is difficult when listening to 
Peter Grimes not to be aware of how much 
Britten’s recent works have lost in breadth 
of conception, boldness of execution and 
warm-bloodedness, compared with this— 
his first—opera. 1 confess that I was only 
aware of occasional modifications in the 
detail of the production, which still seems 
to me insufficiently simple for the character 
of the music. The stage is almost always 
too full, either of scenery or of people; and 
the blight of all Covent Garden productions 
—excessive, fussy movements among the 
minor characters—lies over too many of ‘the 
scenes. The ‘‘loud’’ behaviour of the two 
nieces is a good example of the unsuccessful 
attempt to impart a popular, street atmos- 
phere. Of the singers Peter Pears now 
imparts a much greater authority and depth 
of feeling to the part of Grimes. Only his 
final hysterical breakdown has a touch of 
amateurish exaggeration. Sylvia Fisher has 
not yet achieved the materna! warmth, 
though she has all the maternal dignity, 
necessary for the part of Ellen Orford. 
Jean Watson’s Auntie promises well and is 
vocally already excellent. Geraint Evans’s 
Bulstrode only needs to be a little larger in 
tone and clear in diction, and Edmund 
Donlevy and Raymond Nilsson are perfectly 
masters of the parts of Keene and Boles, 
for which they are very well cast. I found 
Valetta Jacopi’s Mrs. Sedley more silly than 
sinister, but this may well be the fault of 
John Cranko’s production. Reginald Good- 
all conducted a good orchestral performance 
which will no doubt improve. But can noth- 
ing be done to keep at least Covent Garden 
free of the unwrapping and munching of 
sweets during the performance—an activity 
which quite spoiled for me the orchestral 
interludes? There was much to be said for 
severe sweet-rationing from the music- 
lover’s point of view. 

MARTIN COOPER 


CINEMA 


The Juggler. (General Release.)——Fort Ti. 
(London Pavilion.) 


IN fear, presumably, of our vitriolic pens, 
The Juggler has not been shown to the Press 
prior to its general release, but there was 
really no cause to keep it from us save that, 
being directed by Edward Dmytryk and 
starring Kirk Douglas, it should have been 
first-class, which it is not. The scene i, 
Israel in 1949, and Mr. Douglas plays the 
part of a German refugee suffering a neurotic 
but (seeing that he has been in a concentra- 
tion camp) natural terror of prisons or any- 
thing, such as a uniform, which savours of 
them. Having socked a policeman in Haifa 
he takes to the hills and is finally rescued 
from the past, which is his worst gaoler, 
by the love of a good woman, a co-refugee 
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played by Milly Vitale. In spite of sincere 
attempts to make this film atmospherically 
and psychologically convincing it never 
quite rings true, each scene and each 
character being an inch or two off the beam; 
and though Mr. Douglas, hampered by an 
ultra-Aryan face, acts extremely well, one 
is never caught up in his affairs. There is a 
cylinder missing somewhere and the engine 
frequently stalls. Which, if not dire, is 
disappointing from such a fine chauffeur. 
Fort Ti is a three-dimensional film in the 
old-fashioned style, by which I mean it is 
necessary to wear glasses to watch it, that it 
appears to be taking place under the sea and 
that its producers are enamoured of tricks. 
Perhaps they are wise to rely on the latter 
for their effects, for nobody, however bored 
by a script, can fail to react to a cannon 
being fired in his face, even if this reaction 
merely takes the form of closing the eyes. 
A film of more than usual triteness, Fort Ti 
is concerned with Rogers’ Rangers, British 
Redcoats, Indians, spies, and a smashing 
marmalade blonde. The cast includes Joan 
Vohs, George Montgomery and Lester 
Matthews, and they, with some of the most 
implausible Red Indians I have ever seen, 
are directed with slap-happy hopefulness by 
William Castle who, proud of his ability to 
throw tomahawks into the audience, has 
evidently decided we have had our money’s 
worth, Perhaps I am being unduly harsh, but 
these early 3D films with their sleazy distor- 
tion give me such vertigo I am inclined to 
get cross. I am fairly sure, however, that 
were this film penny plain it would not be 
in the least bit good. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Recorps are listed, where possible, in 
alphabetical order of composers. Where 
several composers are represented on one 
record, it is listed under the name of the 
composer of the most important or interest- 
ing work. Starring applies only to the 
recording. A star indicates excellent quality. 
Unstarred issues may be taken as acceptably 
recorded where there is no comment to the 
contrary in the review. Initials before cata- 
logue markings are: A, Argo; B, Bruns- 
wick; D, Decca; T, Telefunken; V, Vox. 
Bach: 15 Three-part Inventions/Foss/ 
B.AXTL1027* ; English Suite in G minor, 
with Mozart: Sonata in A minor K.310/Gulda/ 
D.LXT2826; 9 Chorale Preludes (organ)/ 
Heitmann/T.LGM65008.* The performance 
of the Inventions suggests that Foss’s con- 
ception of Bach is really romantic but that 
he is inhibited by a wish to give them a 
classically pure performance. The coinci- 
dence of the two desires leads him to adopt 
very slow tempi, but their conflict and un- 
happy compromise produce merely a plod- 
ding dullness, in which we get few glimpses 
of the imagination either of Bach or of his 
gifted composing performer. Even so, 
domestic players may be glad to have on 
record these pieces, which they have often 
played themselves but can rarely hear. 
Gulda has obviously known no romantic 
temptations to feel guilty about, and plays 
drily with more spontaneity and life, 
especially where the music is brisk. But one 
feels a certain lack of sensitivity. The same 
is true of his Mozart on the other side, the 
seemingly uninspired fidelity of which, how- 
ever, grows on one as the work proceeds. 
The most satisfying of these Bach records, 





for style, is the organ one, which is ravishi 

It would be worth having if only for 9 
Mensch, bewein’ dein Stinde gross, and ig 
strongly recommended even to those who do 
not normally care for the organ. Barték: 
Eight Pieces from Mikrokosmos, with Ned 
Rorem: Sonata No. 2/Katchen/D.LXT28}2. 
Sonata for unaccompanied violin/Tworek] 
D.LM4557.* Those who like the Concerta 
for Orchestra and the Third Piano Concert 
should enjoy the brilliant performance of the 
Mikrokosmos pieces. Those giving them'a 
trial are recommended to start half-way 
through the side, with the four dances jg 
Bulgarian rhythm, before playing the more 
difficult outer pieces, to which they should by 
then feel well disposed. Rorem’s Sonata, 
which though inoffensive and accessible is 
very slight in substance and interest, does 
not make them an ideal companion. The 
public for the Bartok Violin Sonata may be 
rather more limited, i.e., to those, as the 
jacket states, who like the Bach solo sonatas 
as well as less austere Bartok works. It isa 
masterpiece, and is here superbly and, except 
for one or two slight liberties with the 
rhythm, faithfully played. Beethoven: 
Symphony No. 6/Vienna Sym./Klemperer/ 
V.PL6960. A clear and congenial perform- 
ance spoilt by the recording, which gives 
various instruments, including the violins, a 
very *‘ electrical’’ and unnatural tone, 
Bloch: String Quartet No. 3/Griller/ 
D.LM4558.* This is one of Bloch’s most 
recent and best works. Like most of his 
music, its content is very largely moods 
(mostly tearful) and sonorities, but it is 
more concise and shapely than usual, and 
richer and more original in thematic inven- 
tion. Even those who are generally out of 
sympathy with him will find a good deal in it, 
and this beautiful performance by his most 
persuasive exponents is much to be enjoyed 
as sheer sound. Brahms: Symphony No. 3/ 
Vienna Phil./B6hm/D.LXT2843; Serenade 
Op.11/Little Orch. Soc./Scherman/B.AXTL 
1026*; Tragic Overture and Academic Festival 
Overture/Concertgebouw/ Beinum/D.LW 
5041; Piano Conc. No. 1/Curzon/Concertge- 
bouw/Beinum/D.LXT2825 ; Two Rhapsodies 
Op.79/Kempff/D.LW5043. The slow tempo 
of the third movement is characteristic of 
the general lack of vitality of the careful per- 
formance of the Symphony. It is not helped 
by the recording, which blurs the outlines in 
a general haze—unless this too, as seems 
likely, is in the performance. The early 
Serenade is a less consistently interesting 
work, but no one who cares greatly for 
Brahms should miss it, and many who do not 
may want it for the lovely adagio and two 
enchanting minuets on the second side. The 
delightful performance too recommends it. 
The two Overtures and the Concerto, though 
not outstanding issues, are acceptably per- 
formed, but the latter is handicapped by 
inadequate recording. Kempff’s highly 
accomplished performances of the Rhapsodies 
are both slightly flawed, the G minor by too 
much weight in the bass, which also taxes 
the recording, the B minor less noticeably 
by too little weight on the left-hand rising 
thirds in the treble in the middle section, 
which are scarcely audible. Otherwise they 
are sensitive and much to be admired, 
especially the B_ minor. Bruckner : 
Symphony No. 7, with Franck: Psyche/ 
Concertgebouw/Beinum/D.LXT2829 / 30.* 
Those who still believe the legend that Bruck- 
ner was a gifted but unreasonably aspi ‘ing 
and long-winded amateur may learn from this 
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Harmony of line 


Mechanical perfection expressed in @ 
form of measured beauty. 


Lexikon 


An office typewriter 
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and superior workmanship 
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what a master he was of the orchestra, and 
how beautifully proportioned, in spite of 
their length, his symphonies are. The last 
two movements of No. 7 are not so good 
as the first two, but these are so ravishing, 
and the performance so excellent, that the 


record is well worth anybody’s money. 
Dohnanyi: Suite in F sharp minor/Los 
Angeles Phil. /Wallenstein/ B.AXL2008.* 


The first movement of this is probably the 
best music Dohnanyi ever wrote, and is 
played here with dazzling virtuosity. It will 
sorely tempt many who may find the rest a 
bore. Dvorak: Symphony No. 5/Vienna 
Sym./Horenstein/V.PL7590;* Slavonic 
Dances Nos. 1, 2, 3, 16/Hamburg Radio 
Sym./Isserstedt/D.LW5048. It needs some- 
thing very special to justify another recording 
of the New World. This has that something, 
both in the performance and tn the recording. 
It is wonderfully fresh and vital in rhythm 
and phrasing, and beautifully clear. The 
scherzo alone is less than perfectly played: 
the dropping fifths in the coda do not come 
through clearly, and there are one or two 
other slight flaws. And the very last chord 
of the finale is badly recorded. But it is a 
record to revive the delight even of those who 
think themselves most tired of the work. 
The Slavonic Dances are also recommended. 


Elgar: Jntroduction and Allegro, and 
Serenade in E minor/String Orch./Collins/ 
D.LW5047.* This is an outstanding per- 


formance of the Introduction and Allegro, 
authentically Elgarian in flavour, free and 
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supple in rhythm, lingering where the music 
asks for it, but always virile and free from 
sentimentality, and admirably clear and 
sonorous. The early serenade on the other 
side is slighter but pleasing and acceptable, 
since not too often heard. Haydn: 
Symphonies Nos. 44 in E minor and 48 in 
C major/Danish State Radio Sym./Woldike/ 
D.LXT2832.* The second of the two is the 
finer, genial but serious, in Haydn’s most 
characteristic vein, and wonderfully fertile. 
The E minor is slightly more conventional 
in style, except for the order of the middle 
movements, and is less lively. Here the 
performance too is a little tame by compari- 
son with the animation of the other, but the 
finish of both is excellent. Martinu: 
Three Madrigals for violin and viola, with 
Mozart: Duo in B flat, K.424/Joseph and 
Lillian Fuchs/B.AXTL1030.* The challenge 
of this difficult medium has inspired Martinu 
to some of his most inventive and attractive 
music. It is rhythmic and instrumental 
rather than melodic invention, but for pieces 
like this it is just what is needed. These 
players give a spirited, sonorous and most 
persuasive performance. The reverse side is 
not the best Mozart, as sheer music, and of 
course has not the compensation of such 
resources of instrumental colour. Mozart: 
see under Bach and Martinu. 

COLIN MASON 


(This review of new records will be continued 
in the issue of December 4th.) 


Pyrotechnic Display 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No, 194 
Report by Joyce Johnson 
Competitors were asked to name and describe the five or six contents of a Political or Literary 


Box of Fireworks. 

There were two Political Boxes to every 
Literary one, yet the latter produced the 
better results. The ends of justice and enter- 
tainment will best be served, I think, by 
making up a Bumper Box of each kind from 
a selection of the brighter items, and these 
are appended below. In awarding the 
prizes (and will Allan M. Laing kindly note 
that I have taken his recent prize-winning 
advice on prize-giving to heart) I have con- 
sidered the entries as a whole, and therefore 
recommend a first prize of two pounds to 
J. P. Stevenson, whose five fireworks reach 
a consistent level, and one pound each to 
Nancy Gunter, P. J. Webley, and Ian Har- 
land. 

Pausing only to add that, unlike R. Ken- 
nard Davis, I positively refuse to advertise 
the horrors he lists as being produced by 
B. L. Zebub & Co. (we are even denied the 
comfort of a ** Ltd.’’ after their name), I 
now make way for more sparkling exhibi- 
tions. 


BUMPER BOX of POLITICAL FIREWORKS 
(Assorted Party Colours) 
Lytrie(ton) Demon. True-blue flame. A 

report and suspicion of red makes it soar, 
hence Big Stick attachment. Khaki and 
navy blue stars appear at this stage. (Note. 
Upsetting to some people's constitutions, 
especially if party is progressing.) (ROFF) 
Dincie Foor Fetisu. Gives liberal display of 
sparks. Only drawback, often leaves a 
deposit behind. (JOHN BROWN) 
Trro RoMAN CANDLE. Highly inflammable. 
Hold in one hand, leaving the other free to 

fiddle in the semi-darkness. 
(JOYCE CROCKER) 


Instructions could also be given if desired. 


PERSIAN Pom-Pom. Burnt-out Shell needs 
careful handling, but is essential for success 
of any international set-piece. (A. H. BAILEY) 


HAILSHAM THUNDER FLAsH. Small and odd- 
looking, but dangerous, as it goes off at a 
touch. Explodes with violence, guaranteed 
to scare any rascally sheep biter or Hogg- 
worrier for miles. 

CHURCHILL ROMAN CANDLE. The show piece. 
Thick and squat, it gives little outward indi- 
cation of its inward glories. Can be very 
dangerous, needs careful handling, being 
somewhat incalculable in its actions. When 
lit, glows and scintillates with a bewildering 
variety of colours, but always ends with a 
gush of True Blue flame. Sometimes ex- 
plodes with a shattering roar which can 
flatten a front bench. (H. A. C. EVANS) 

Wuirs Rocket. Three loud cracks. Only by 
careful attention to the instructions can 
repercussions be avoided. May be intro- 
duced anywhere to liven up the proceedings 
—will go to any length. 

CHARTWELL CANNON. Explosive eruptions fol- 
lowed by puffs of smoke. Stand if possible in 
a despatch box. Impressively brilliant when 
lit up. This firework shows a marked 
reluctance to go out. 

CHILTERN HuNpREDS & THOUSANDS. The 
climax of the entertainment. Cascade of 
stars which rise sharply and disappear. May 
be held safely by those of a retiring disposi- 
tion. Anyone whose party manners are 
suspect should be persuaded to accept the 
invitation to hold one. (IAN HARLAND) 


BUMPER BOX of LITERARY FIREWORKS 
SHAKESPEARE Rocket. A fire that will ascend 
the highest heaven of invention, and paint 
the sky with unnumbered sparks, fiery shapes 
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and burning cressets, to drop as the gentle 
rain from heaven upon the earth beneath. 
(M. DAVIDSON and S. PUDDEFOOT) 


PoTTER’s WHEEL. Made at Yeovil. A necessity 
for November the Fifthmanship. Should not 
be put in the hands of boy scouts or down 
the dresses of duchesses. 

THe WuHimsy-WHaMsy. Its place is among the 
fairies Down the Garden Path or in the 
God-Wottery. Well-behaved and emitting 
no rude sounds, it peter-panders mainly to 
the Squire and his Relations. Difficult to 
extinguish once it gets hold. 

(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 

ROMAN CANDLE. Emits, when ignited, Greene 
flame and cloud of incense. Recommended 
especially for use in the living-room, its 
highly theatrical display being particularly 
edifying. 

GoLpEN Rain. Formerly known as “Kathleen 
Raine,’’ but since The Year One known as 
Golden Raine. Highly combustible—pro- 
duces, when ignited, an intense and steady 
glow. 

THE CHARLES MorGANn. A surprise firework. 
Produces Flashing Stream of light. High 
flier. Ascends rapidly on gust of hot air— 
may disappear altogether from sight. Recom- 
mended to high-minded persons, who may, 
by judicious levitation, continue to keep it 
in view. (P. J. WEBLEY) 

TINKABELLS. A charming indoor firework. 
When lighted, it breaks into little tiny balls 
of light which fly all over the room, emit- 
ting a tinkling sound. 

Oscars. Sparklers gone Wild, their scintilla- 
tions will dazzle you. (Important. We 
earnestly recommend caution in handling 
these.) 

Goopre._ows. A Guy Fawkes’ Night’s Dream. 
Globes of light glide along a few inches 
above the ground and anyone following 
them quickly comes to grief, causing roars of 
laughter. (NANCY GUNTER) 


FIRST PRIZE 
(J. P. STEVENSON) 

GRAHAM'S ROMAN CANDLE. Burns with a 
Greene flame smelling strongly of incense 
and slightly of sewers. Performance varies 
with climate ; excellent in S. America, very 
good in W. Africa, apt to splutter on 
London Commons. 

UNcLE Tom’s Rocket. Bursts at several levels. 
Use on waste land—preferably in clear 
weather, as its conflicting patterns are 
reconciled among the stars. 

THe SEARLEYGIG. Shows you and the young- 
sters in a new light that will be a joy to you 
—or, at any rate, to your friends. Highly 
inflammable; keep away from _ school 
buildings. 

MERVYN’S VOLCANO. The yellow effulgence of 
this quaint little Peake lends an attractive 
unreality to ordinary objects and people. 

Ezra’s Ecstasy. Bursts above most people’s 
heads. Its superb craftsmanship will be 
obvious to those familiar with Roman, 
Greek, Chinese, Old Provencal and Renais- 
sance pyrotechnics. When igniting, if the 
first and second attempts fail try the Third. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 197 
Set by Guy Kendall 
For the usual prize of £5 competitors are 
asked to define (each in four lines of verse) 
any two of the following: a snob, a psychia- 
trist, a viriuoso, an agnostic. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, in 
envelopes marked ‘* Competition,’’ and 
must be received not later than December Ist. 
Results will be published in the Spectator of 
December 11th. 
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OR GARDEN 


BRICK 





You can’t build a house: with it. But you can build a business. 

It’s the M.I.28 (one of the new Morgan Refractories), and its claim 

to fame is that it does nor soak up half the heat of the furnace. 

Anybody who runs furnaces will recognise this 

as a plain argument in £ s. and d. 

and will not grudge the 

higher price, because M O G A N 
efractories 


ARE WORTH FAR MORE THAN THEY COST 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LTD. (Refractories Group), Neston, Wirral, Cheshire. (Neston — 
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DYLAN THOMAS 


Sirn,—John Arlott’s moving appreciation of 
Dylan Thomas in your columns last week was 
clearly written under the stress of deep 
personal grief; and if I venture to comment 
On it, it is because I feel that the note, here 
and there, of indignation does less than justice 
to our common sense of loss. 

I scarcely knew Dylan Thomas: I treasure 
a memory of sitting beside him on the grass, 
watching a cricket match, some years ago at 
Oxford. It was a brief meeting, but long 
enough for me to realise the shy charm and 
spontaneous warmth of character that Mr. 
Arlott describes. It was obvious that he was 
a man who would never lack friends; and 
so I cannot help wishing that Mr. Arlott’s 
emphasis had fallen differently: that instead 
of dwelling on “those whose nature was to 
hate the artist” he had mentioned those— 
not unknown to us though not self-advertising 
—whose generous devotion the poet could 
always count on, 

His indifference to any of the ways open 
to him of becoming a “highly-paid hack ” 
was indeed sympathetic; though to a visionary 
nature such as his, so passionately confident 
of its state of grace, financial security can 
have made as little appeal as the bourgeois 
virtue of respectability. I know nothing of 
the circumstances of his leaving this country; 
but I do know that there are many in 
America who love fine poetry and love to hear 
it spoken by a fine poet with a noble and 
dramatic voice; and—on the face of it—I 
see no reason why his visit should not have 
proved a fruitful and a happy experience. 


“Had England heart for poets . . .” says 
Mr. Arlott. Is this, in Dylan Thomas's case, 
an altogether justified reproach? Was he 


neglected? I am not thinking only of his 
great and growing reputation, or of the 
volume and quality of the written tributes 
now appearing. I am thinking of the heart- 
felt, widespread emotion abroad the day the 
news came: Dylan Thomas is dead. Surely it 
was a day shadowed with something like a 
sense of national mourning. 

This is no consolation for the tragedy of 
his premature death; but it should be 
remembered.—Yours faithfully, 

ROSAMOND LEHMANN 
70 Eaton Square, SW 


Sir,—May I suggest that one phrase of Mr. 
John Arlott’s interesting account of Dylan 
Thomas gives a wrong impression. He des- 
cribes Thomas’s first volume of poems, 
18 Poems, as “ sold outright to a publisher for 
a few shillings in 1934.” It is possible that 
this is literally accurate, though I should doubt 
it; but in any event we saw the matter 
differently at the time. The publication of 
Thomas’s first volume was a prize in a news- 
paper competition. The Sunday Referee, now 
defunct, had the idea of printing poems by 
unestablished poets, for which they awarded 
prizes and, for the very best, the honour of 
publication on the scale of a book. They 
called in the help of the Paston Bookshop, 
and did the thing very well. The first volume, 
Symphony for Full Orchestra by Pamela 
Hansford Johnson, was prettily got up, but 
the second, Dylan Thomas's, finely: it was prin- 
ted on “antique laid paper” in “ Caslon old 
face (Monotype),” with a stout binding in 


austere black and gold—Thomas was always 
to fare well at the hands of typographers and 
binders. And for this they charged only 
3s. 6d. (Later on it was re-issued at 5s. as part 
of a Paston Press series, of which volumes 
by George Barker and David Gascoigne were 
the other members.) A note among the pre- 
liminaries, signed by Victor S. Neuburg, 
“Poetry Editor, Sunday Referee,” states that 
“ This book, the second volume of the Sunday 
Referee Poets series, is unaccompanied by 
either portrait or preface, at the author’s own 
request,” and a bibliography is appended 
showing that Thomas had already published 
eleven of the poems in periodicals—three in 
the Sunday Referee, five in New Verse, two 
in the Listener and one in the Criterion. In 
1934 Dylan Thomas was regarded with awe 
as a new poet, in his teens, who had won a 
beautiful prize-—Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 
Department of English, Birkbeck College, 
University of London 


CRIME MARCHES ON 


Sir,—Your article by Sir Carleton Allen, Q.C., 
is a challenge to all good citizens. As a 
magistrate with thirty-six years’ experience, 
I may perhaps express my conclusions on it. 

Crime of all kinds, as he says, has greatly 
increased during the last thirty years. Gener- 
ally speaking, the offender may be roughly 
divided into three classes:—(1) the sub-normal 
or defective: for him little can be done but 
to protect him from himself. (2) the unfortu- 
nate who has broken the law because of tem- 
porary embarrassment: generally speaking, 
if he is wisely dealt with in the first instance, 
he can be got on to his feet again. (3) the 
professional criminal who pits his wits against 
society: for him severe punishment and long 
sentences are the only remedy, if there is 
one. All threqgare generally the fruit of 
faulty home and religious training. 

During the last twenty years, psychological 
treatment has been frequently adopted as a 
remedy. It is generally fruitless, and has 
brought the processes of justice into contempt. 
Probation (but in the first instance only) often 
gives good results. In more than 70 per 
cent of the cases tried by our City Court the 
prisoner has never returned. Heavy fines 
frequently give good results, but in the first 
instance only. Prison sentences, which are 
necessary to protect the public, generally 
leave the prisoner worse rather than better. 

Sexual offences are often the fruit of the 
over-stimulation of our present mode of living; 
our sensational Press has its own responsi- 
bility; the cinema with its exciting films has 
often evil effects; the crime plays on the 
wireless have their evil results; and over- 
crowding is also a source of evil. The rest- 
lessness of the prospect of conscription has 
also its effects on our young citizens. Most 
of all, the lack of moral and religious training 
has much to answer for. Few of our younger 
generation know the meaning and the sig- 
nificance of the Commandments. 

Good citizenship must first be taught in 
the home, and in our schools. The child 
must be trained to realise that breaking the 
law is a serious offence, and punishment, when 
inflicted, must be condign and swift. Most of 
all, we need to get rid of our present senti- 
mental attitude towards the law breaker, and 
he must be made to realise that crime does 
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not pay. The two World Wars have brought 
in their train a contempt for justice and a 
general slackening of our moral standards, 
and our present attitude to the problem 
encourages this. It is by no accident that 
our present mass-produced salacious Press, 
with its exaltation of crime in all its forms, 
and its emphasis on sex in all its evil forms, 
has brought with it an increase of crime 
Discipline, severe if necessary, and not the 
present personal licence, which is mis-called 
liberty, is the necessary next step.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ANGUS WATSON 
Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle- 

upon-T yne 


GUY FAWKES 

Sin,—There have been plenty of reports, 
rumours and comments, since the Guy Fawkes 
night celebrations by students of London 
University. A few have been erroneous, many 
savagely critical, but none has attempted to 
explain the historical background, and thus 
the cause, of the events that culminated in the 
arrest and subsequent conviction of about a 
hundred and ninety people. 

For years it has been the custom for 
University College London to hold an annual 
“Rag” on November Sth. This used to be 
a private affair, arranged by permission of the 
local police, with the object of collecting for 
charity. It consisted of a procession with 
floats of elaborate design ranging from 
ingenious machines, apparently inspired by 
Heath Robinson, to objects of lightly veiled 
pornography. The Rag was usually built 
around a theme which was subtly disguised on 
the floats, but clearly displayed on the banners 
held by those not lucky enough to steal a place 
on the over-crowded lorries. Jazz _ bands, 
which accompanied singing al] the way, deve- 
loped into a regular feature, the musicians 
coming from far and wide to play. 

The procession used to leave the college, 
pass through the West End under police pro- 
tection, and return to the college where a 
large bonfire was lit in the front quadrangle. 
[he fire was fed throughout the evening with 
battered relics from the floats, and bits of 
clothing removed from the less elated students. 
A firework display was supplemented by pri- 
vate contributions of squibs and bangers from 
the crowd; traditional student airs were sung 
round the fire to conclude the evening's fes- 
tivities. 

A few years ago the event began to attract 
students from other colleges until quite a 
large amount of support, including an occa- 
sional float, came from outside. Last year, 
following extensive renovation to the front 
quadrangle, the authorities decided not to 
permit another fire in it. A new site was 
found, and permission obtained for its use. 
Police permission and approval for the 
arrangements were given at a meeting between 
the Rag Committee and the local police. More 
outside colleges than ever took part, turning 
what was a private function into more or less 
a University function, with the result that a 
memorable celebration was achieved, winding 
up with the fire and firework display on 
the site of the Dome of Discovery. During 
the year, this was made into a public garden, 
rendering it useless as a prospective bonfire 
site. Somewhere else had to be found for this 
year’s Rag, and was duly arranged—near the 
Elephant and Castle. The police were again 
contacted and gave their approval, and permis- 
sion for the procession, to the Rag Committee. 
However, during the last week in October the 
police informed the committee of their deci- 
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BFAGES AND PLAGE 


Give these worth-while presents 
this Xmas for next year's 








puoro OIL COLOUR OUTFIT 


All that’s needed to colour photographs 
in oils. Nine tubes of colours, one tube 

of Reducing Medium, small phial of 
Synthetic T and ‘Ssin Fluid. Two 
spotting brus are included. Price 


12/6 complete 
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AMATEUR GLAZER 






v 
The flat-bed glazer all enthusiasts covet: 
Chromium-plated 10 x 14 ins. glazing 
sheet, matt-type heater element with 
loading of 300 watts on 200-225 volts 
AC, DC. Robustly constructed to give a 
lifetime’s perfect service. Price: £5.12.6 








ADVOCATE 36mm CAMERA 


JUNIOR 
CAMERA CLAMP 


Holds lightweight came- 
ras rigidly in any position 
and can be attached to 
any convenient support. 
Maximum tilt of about 
130° downwards from 
vertical. 6j x 1§ x 2 ins. 
Price 14/H incl. P.T. 








i. PACK-FLAT 


LIGHTING SET 


A collapsible, light- 
weight unit that adjusts 
to any angle—supplied 
with flex and bulb- 
holder in box 10} x 8} x 
ljins. Price: 12/6 











JUNIOR DARKROOM LAMP 


Specially designed for 
the home darkroom. 
Safelights size 5 x 7 ins. 
may be changed to suit 
developing or printing 
processes. Price without 


safelight:  &1.14. 





Simple, faultless and handsome—that’s the Advocate, the 
miniature camera that takes 24 x 36 mm. black-and-white 
or colour films. Loads and unloads with the greatest of ease, 
has an unusually wide angle of view, and the shutter release is 
conveniently on top. Ivory enamel finish. Price: £24.14.6 


Please write for free 24-page booklet explaining the Advocate’s 
many wonderful features. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


. pith a 


Once again IDEAL HOME 


readers that “something extra” 


Difference B 


Magazine brings to its 
: that forethought, that 








added care in planning and production that makes it so 
outstandingly the leading magazine in its field. 

Designed by experts to win you glowing tributes from 
your guests, its special supplement—“ For the Hostess” 
—is only one fine feature of a Christmas Number that 
really helps your Christmas. Reserve your copy now! 


156 SUPERB PAGES 


Including a bound-in 8-PAGE CHRISTMAS EXTRA— 
(Meals, Drinks and Style)—“FOR THE HOSTESS” 
Other Contents Include—Home and Family Gifts: 
Christmas Party Fare: Wines and Liqueurs: Ideas for 
Interiors: All-Year Comfort: Clever Cupboards: 
Making Your Own Music: Garden Gifts: Cottage 
Conversion, and TV for Fringe Areas. 


IDEAL 
HOME 


Magazine 
ON SALE NOVEMBER 25~ TWO 
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sion to withdraw their permission, stating at 
the same time that it was then too late for 
them to make the necessary arrangements 
should another site be found. This virtually 
banned the Rag. 

The Official Committee then cancelled all 
their arrangements, and an unofficial body 
must have organised what was intended to be 
a passive protest. Almost all the colleges of 
the University sympathised, and the results of 
their efforts are well known. The object of 
the whole affair was not so much resentment 
at the banning of the Rag as an expression 
of annoyance that the police should have 
changed their minds so late in the day.—Yours 
faithfully, 

A STUDENT OF LONDON UNIVERSITY 


SOCIAL LEPERS OR SICK MEN ? 


Sm,—Mr. J. M. Cohen, in dealing with one 
aspect of homosexuality, draws an all too 
vivid and recognisable picture of the type 
he has in mind. How well one knows these 
art-struck amoebas! But in so far as he 
implies that modern art is decadent because 
modern artists (to use a broad term) make 
a cult of homosexuality, in so far even as 
he claims that there is any connection between 
moral scandals and the “broad public’s” 
belief that modern art is decadent, then surely 
the argument is about as fallacious as it 
could be. The great ages of art have of 
course been precisely those in which the public 
conscience differentiated most between sex and 
gender. 

When scholars and social historians turn up 
the files of our newspapers in fifty or a 
hundred years’ time what, I am sure, will 
intrigue them most is the fact that for the 
most part the only relevant question, i.e., 
whether homosexual relations are necessarily 
and inherently degenerate was not, as late 
as 1953, faced at all. One's experience of 
life must be very limited, one’s attitude very 
bigoted and one’s knowledge of modern 
sexology nil if one is to deny that, from what- 
ever cause, a smal] but appreciable portion 
of the population reach maturity with 
ineradicable homosexual orientations. Is the 
society really civilised that persecutes them 
and labels them depraved men (or women) ? 
Are you not, Sir, begging the question when 
you choose a heading such as the above for 
a serious discussion on a subject on which, 
admittedly, almost every statement that can be 
made requires some qualification? As John 
Masefield wrote, in connection with some of 
the sonnets of Shakespeare (sick man or 
leper ?): “ Men with imagination enjoy sweeter 
and closer friendships than the many know. 
The many, mulish as ever, therefore imagine 
evil.” Popular journalists and _ speech- 
makers are continually acclaiming the New 
Elizabethan Age. How soon their smugness 
is turned to thunder against the crime of being 
too Elizabethan !—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE RICHARDS 
“ Blenheim,” Mount Pleasant Road, Poole 


THE KENYA HOME GUARD 


Sir,—The attached extract from a letter I 
have received from a friend who went out to 
Kenya some eighteen months ago, and on 
whose word I have complete reliance, is self- 
explanatory and seems to be most revealing: 

“ Yesterday H.’s honse boy was beaten up 
and his clothes torn at the local duka because 
he refused to give money to the Home Guard. 
Actually he hadn't any, and said he would 
bring some from his house, but they hit him 
willy nilly. The Home Guard had already 


stolen all his hens and vegetables from his 
home in the reserve. The Home Guard seem 
absolutely corrupt, as are the Askari—our 
house boy told us that they had beaten up a 
cripple because he hadn't 5s., and denouaced 
him as Mau Mau. These are the men who 
are to ‘assess’ whether a man is Mau Mau 
or not—and it depends if money has been 
given, or not. The difficulties in exposing 
these affairs are practically insuperable—no 
witnesses, no proof, nobody ever to listen 
amongst the European police (their attitude 
is: probably Mau Mau anyway, lucky to be 
alive, we’re much too busy, don’t bother us !).” 

If the British authorities in Kenya are using 
Africans to control Africans, it is important 
to see that strict discipline is maintained. 
—yYours faithfully, 

J. W. TOLFREE 

2 Kent View, Kendal, Westmorland 


PRIESTS, POLITICS, AND THE POPE 


Sir,—The Church of Rome has, in the course 
of nearly twenty centuries, numbered some 
very dubious characters amongst her bishops; 
but to suppose, as Mr. Gedge supposes, that 
the Roman hierarchy, as a body, is engaged 


today in concerted, if incompetent, hypocrisy 
demands more credulity and, if he will allow 
me to say so, less charity than, I believe, he 
will easily find. The biblical average of 
episcopal scamps is one in twelve; and Mr. 
Gedge’s assertion that it is now something like 
a hundred per cent. in the Church of which 
I am proud to be a member strikes me much 
as the Charge of the Light Brigade struck 
the French general. It may be magnificent 
controversy but it is not Christianity: for it 
is not true.—Yours faithfully, 

- T. CHARLES EDWARDS 
Ampleforth, York 


THE UGLY DUCHESS 


Sir,—I am anxious to trace any books of a 
biographical nature dealing with Margaret 
of Tyrol, the reputed original of the Ugly 
Duchess in Lewis Carroll’s Through the Look- 
ing Glass and whose portrait by Quentin 
Massys in the National Gallery provided 
Tenniel with his model for the “Alice” 
illustrations. I shall be grateful for any 
assistance.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN COURTNEY HARRISON 
48 Lansdowne Road, Holland Parl W.11 


Country Life 


EVERYONE who has ever crossed a marsh or a 
bog knows the smell of marsh gas, the ferment 
of organic matter that comes from the ground 
at the pressure of the foot, I had always 
associated the smell with the rising of water- 
birds, the tracery of footprints on the black 
earth and those buried logs called bog oak, 
but even although I had half an idea that the 
gas was methane or something like the gas 
miners know as fire damp, it did not often 
come to my mind that it is a gas that can 
be ignited when its concentration is sufficient. 
Now that the Government are to survey for 
natural gas in order to save coal I wonder 
about the usefulness of the places I so often 
explored in my childhood when the curlew 
and other moorbirds were nesting. A geologist 
friend informs me that, although the gas exists 
in places where there are great deposits of 
peat, in his view the productive sources will 
be the “ wastes” or disused workings of coal 
mines where fire damp ‘builds up in the 
galleries. I like to think that, nevertheless, 
some use could be made of the bogs and 
moors that abound in the country and that 
one day, even if marsh gas cannot be driven 
off the peat and piped away, someone might 
make a proposition of shipping peat to 
London where it seems that on a foggy night 
it will soon be quite impossible to distinguish 
between a working surgeon and a_ house- 
painter on his way home. 


Jovial Farmers 

To mark the occasion of my birthday we 
made a journey of about twenty miles to have 
dinner at a little inn well-known for its cater- 
ing and found the company at the adjoining 
table a jovial gathering of farmers and their 
wives. Old William Cobbett, had he been 
there, would surely have joined in the dis- 
cussion on farming prices and economics, but 
although I heard one remark about the dismal 
trend of things in egg production, the con- 
versation was lively and punctuated by 
laughter. “Ah,” said one, a red-faced man 
from Shropshire, “I wouldn't buy a_ bull. 
It’s a bad thing to start buying bulls. You 
see a good beast at four hundred. You buy 
it, have it a while until you go to the sale 
again. You get one two-three hundred 
pounds dearer, A better bull must be two- 


three hundred more. Next thing you're 
thinking about a bull at a thousand guineas. 
There’s no end to it. I wouldn’t mind selling 
a good bull, but i wouldn’t buy one!” His 
friends were amused at this attitude, and I 
smiled at the thought of a farmer regarding 
the possession of a bull in the same way that 
some men consider the buying or selling of 
a car. 


Myxomatosis 

Rabbits that are infected by myxomatosis, 
I am told, suffer agony before the end and 
crawl about, bloated and suffocating, some- 
thing like rats when they have taken certain 
kinds of poisoned baits, A rat-catcher is 
prepared for the results of laying poison and 
soon puts his victims out of their misery but 
the disease that was used in Australia and 
subsequently introduced in France cannot be 
controlled once it begins to spread and there 
is no merciful end for the afflicted animals. It 
would be a great thing if our rabbit popula- 
tion could be cut down, but even if the 
rabbits could Be spared the suffering, it is not 
a simple matter. The vermin that live on 
the rabbits would quickly turn to some new 
source of food and the balance would be 
upset. Myxomatosis could become the con- 
cern of all the farmers of the country. Rabbits 
are prone to disease of one sort and another, 
from tapeworm to spotted iiver as well as 
both internal and external growths. Their 
very habits make this so. If the disease is not 
confined to those areas in the south where 
it has already been noted, I hope that it will 
be eliminated before the spring, when it could 
easily spread and ravage the entire population 
of rabbits throughout the country with all 
the consequences that such an upsetting of 
natural balance can produce. 


Herbaceous Beds 
An improvement can be made in the garden 
by lifting, splitting and replanting the old 


clumps that have crowded their roots and 
reduced the vitality of the herbaceous border. 
Be careful not to rearrange the beds without 


considering things like pyrethrum = and 
delphinium which are better undisturbed at 
this time of year. 

{AN NIALL 
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tobacco 


JN TES OF STRAIN and trouble a 
€ cumen smoker turns to his 
tobacco for comfort and solace, 
And slowly, but surely, the mellow 
and cool burning CRAVEN casts 
its richly comforting spell to make 
life easier and brighter. “Zt is” 
said Sir James Barrie in ‘ My Lady 
Nicotine’ “a tobacco to live for.” 
Every Craven man knows how 
right he was. 
Try CRAVEN 


Obtainable in three fragrant, slow 
burning, deeply satisfying blends 


to 


liwe for 


Craven Mixture 4/7 oz 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 om. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 
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Approaching a Century's Sebcten 
in the City of London... 


The safe secure dividend with income 3 
tax paid by the Society is now 22 aA 
Assets over £5,000,000. Established 8 


Prompt withdrawals. 
Write now for balance sheet and informative booklet. 


Manager: S. Trollope. 

Building Society @ 

34 LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C.2 = Ys 
Telephone: MONarch 2525 
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_ The Problems of 
Colonial Development 


5 

i News and expert opinion on every aspect of Colonial 
affairs today are brought together in The Times 
British Colonies Review. The Winter issue of this 

-Hlustrated quarterly periodical will include articles on 
the following subjects :— 


~ 


ECONOMIC PROSPECTS IN THE 
WEST INDIES 


RESOURCES OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 
—~\ (XD—RICE 


CAREERS IN THE COLONIES 
(V)—EDUCATION 


MEN OF THE MOMENT 
(Sir Alfred Savage, and others) 


COLONIALS IN BRITAIN 
THE CORYNDON MUSEUM, NAIROBI 
THE LOCUST MENACE IN EAST AFRICA 
RACE RELATIONS IN FUJI 
THE DELAMERE ANNIVERSARY 
THE HAUSA FAREWELL 
COLONIAL FINANCE AND COMMERCE 





= COLONIES 
REVIEW 


Price 6d. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON DECEMBER 8 
Order your copy now 
From all newsagents and bookstalls 
The annual postal subscription is 2s. 8d. Orders should be sent 


to the Subscription Manager, The Times, Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4 
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Compton Mackenzie 


AM almost sure that it was Crashaw who wrote: 


Lock’d up from mortal eye, 
In shady leaves of destiny. 


If I err in the attribution I beg pardon and plead temporary 
inability to check my references because as I write these words 
my books are in packing-cases being transported from Berk- 
shire to Edinburgh. 

Exactly fifty years ago in the November of my third year 
at Oxford, the President of Magdalen sent a note inviting my 
attendance at his Lodgings to hear of something to my advan- 
tage. He did not use so vulgar a phrase, but that was the 
implication. In due course I presented myself at the appointed 
hour and was shown into the President’s room where, under 
the eyes of the late Lord Wantage looking out of a mezzotint, 
T. Herbert Warren was wont to exercise with consummate 
ability his various duties as head of a house. 

With his dark bushy beard, his large gleaming teeth, his 
plump white silk sailor's knot of a tie and his slightly buttery 
enunciation that somehow avoided the least suggestion of 
unctuousness, T. Herbert Warren—he was ten years away then 
from being Sir Herbert Warren—did not strike even the most 
nervous freshman as a formidable figure. Yet now when I 
look back at his remarkable career as President of Magdalen 
he seems in retrospect a much more formidable figure than 
we undergraduates of fifty years ago fancied him to be. 

When I was seated on the other side of his desk on that 
November day of 1903 he came to the point at once: 

“] have had a letter from Mr. St. Loe Strachey, asking me 
if I know of any young man who might be suitable to take 
the place of John Buchan on the Spectator. You'll be glad to 
hear that, provided you take a satisfactory degree, | have in 
mind to recommend you. I have been impressed by the way in 
which you have edited The Oxford Point of View, though I 


hope you are not letting it interfere too much with your 
reading.” 
The President’s teeth gleamed benevolently as he waited 


for the expression of my gratitude. 

“ But, Mr. President,” I protested, “1 don’t want to join 
the Spectator.” 

The President's smile was still there, but the teeth no longer 
gleamed benevolently; indeed, they seemed as menacing as 
the teeth of the wolf in the bed of Red Riding Hood’s grand- 
mother. 

“An opportunity to join the staff of the Spectator is not 
one that many young men have,” he observed coldly. 

“ But I should be out of sympathy with what the Spectator 
stands for. It doesn’t seem to realise that Queen Victoria is 
dead.” 

“May I ask what paper you hope to join when you go 
down ?” 

“J don’t intend to do any journalism. 
the country and write poetry and plays.” 

No doubt I seemed an intolerably perverse and conceited 
youth to a man who believed that a career was an essential 
ambition for anybody who was not the heir to a title or at 
least to a handsome landed property. However, in self- 
defence I may urge that in the previous summer term after a 
performance of Gratiano in The Merchant of Venice 1 had 
refused an offer from Arthur Bourchier of a seven years’ 
contract as his jeune premier at the Garrick Theatre, when I 
had taken my degree. In that case the shady leaves of destiny 
parted more quickly, for only seven years later, after trying 
vainly for nearly two years to get my first novel accepted by 
a publisher, 1 was compelled to make a professional appearance 
as an actor at the Garrick Theatre in a play by Hall Caine, 
end as a French priest shipwrecked upon the Isle of Man 


I intend to live in 


absolve Bransby Williams, the Deemster’s banished son, 
Fortunately the play lasted only a week. 

In the case of the Spectator those shady leaves .of destiny 
have waited until now to part. 

The President never forgave me for my failure to appreciate 
his offer of a recommendation to Mr. St. Loe Strachey. The 
bi-terminal review I edited called The Oxford Point of View 
was henceforth regarded as a baneful influence upon my 
academic studies. I was not allowed to play Touchstone in 
the OUDS production of As You Like It the following term, 
which, incidentally, provided a chance for the late A. P. 
Boissier to give a richly humorous performance of the part. 
Paul Boissier was to become Headmaster of Harrow one day, 
and alas, died only a few weeks ago. He was a footballer 
and hockey player of the front rank, a brilliant mathematician 
and a magnificent thorn in the academic flesh of Balliol. 
When he became Headmaster of Harrow I wrote in a letter 
of congratulation that if anybody had asked me once upon a 
time who of all my Oxford friends was least likely to become 
Headmaster of Harrow in the future I should without hesitation 
have declared for him. 

The President’s next move for impressing upon me the 
folly of rejecting his good offices with Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
was to insist afier the “collections” at the end of that term 
that | must take my schools in the summer of 1904 instead of 
being allowed a fourth year. 

“And if you get a second in History you can stay up 
another year and read for English Literature.” 

“ Whatever class I get, Mr. President, I shall go down this 
year.” 

In those days the recently invented school of English 
Literature was regarded as a joke and I saw no reason to 
deprive myself of the pleasure of writing my blank verse play 
about Joan of Arc in the cottage my future brother-in-law 
Christopher Stone and I had taken in Burford. 

The President never overcame his disapproval of my ingrati- 
tude. I have a letter from him thanking me for a copy of 
Carnival but telling me that he is afraid he will be unable to 
read it because the review in the Spectator indicated plainly 
that it was not the kind of novel he cared to read. However, 
I had the pleasure of seeing that presentation copy priced in a 
catalogue, when some of his books were sold after his death, 
at eighteen guineas, so perfectly intact an example was it of 
the first edition. The Spectator disapproved of Carnival but 
it had been kind to my first-novel and its review of The 
Passionate Liopement prompted the first repeat of the 
circulating libraries whose original subscription had been a 
mere 200 copies. 

Forgive these egotistical reminiscences: I am _ still under 
the spell of those shady leaves of destiny in which so far as the 
Spectator is concerned I have been locked up from mortal 
eye for fifty years. 

Self-confident as I was in 1903 I succeed to Sir Harold 
Nicolson’s page of Marginal Comment with much diffidence. 
That page, the urbanity and graceful wit and philosophic 
charm of which has delighted readers of the Spectator for so 
many years, will be missed, indeed sadly missed, and I am 
very sure that nobody will miss that page more sadly than I 
shall. Moreover, inasmuch as I am the successor of a younger 
man than myself, I can hope for no indulgence, and assuredly 
Sir Herbert Warren would feel that I did not at all deserve it. 
I think of that great President with piety and I am glad he was 
spared the contemplation of that curious phase at Magda.en 
when the white lilies, which Warren used to warn successive 
gatherings of freshmen always to keep unsullied, began to look 
more like tiger lilies, and when I was tempted to write a 
supplementary novel to Sinister Street under the title of Red 
Fiows the Don. 
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STANDARD BANK WITH THE 
OF SOUTH AFRICA HELP OF THE 


LIMITED 
Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. 


Bankers to yh Government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
and to the overnments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern THE WORLD 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. — ° ‘S LARGEST 


Capital Authorised - - + - £15,000,000 B U I LDI N G 
Capital Subscribed - - - - £12,000,000 | SOCIETY 


Capital Paid-up - = - = = £7,000,000 | 
Reserve Fund - - - = = =  £7,000,000 | TODAY’S SAVINGS 
| WILL PRODUCE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD ST. || |, veseuuniiane Gaia 
and 77 King William Street, London, E.C.4 | 
LONDON WALL BRANCH—63 LONDON WALL, E.C.2. |] ASSETS  £203,000,000 


WEST END BRANCH—¥9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. | 
NEW YORK AGENCY—467 Wall Street | RESERVES £10,000,000 
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Make Mine Andante 


By JOYCE GRENFELL 


T is hardly an exaggeration today to say that speed is 

tantamount to standing still. You leave A and are at B 

—phwitt—like that. No time allowed for transit. I am 
not in favour of this. 

Speed is not for me. Physical speed, that is; journeying 
speed. Journeys should have growth and grace, time for 
savourings. Of course speed of wit is enviable and stimulating, 
and speed of service in shops is helpful. Speed of service in 
railway buffets when there are trains to catch is kindly and 
unusual, but speed in restaurants where there is pleasant 
company and good foods is inconsiderate. As a general rule 
I am against speed. 

I have never liked going fast on wheels. My scooter moved 
decorously up Sloane Street many years ago and my roller 
skates went as slowly as I could make them round the Holland 
Park rink. It wasn’t only that I hid a coward’s heart under 
my jersey, it was also because I liked it better that way. 

In the holidays there were our cousins’ ponies to ride, and 
even though they lent me the slowest and solidest beast, a 

inkish-blond called Christopher, it guessed about me without 

— told and I knew no happiness on its back after we'd 
moved from jog-trot to galumphetting canter. One of the 
reasons I didn’t like riding, apart from the speed question, 
was that you had to concentrate on the job, and I was more 
interested in almost anything other than gripping with my knees 
and holding the reins in and out of my fingers in the correct 
way. 
To this moment I remember the horror of coming home from 
school down a dark wooded hill sitting on the handle bars of 
an Amazonian cousin’s bicycle at what felt like a hundred miles 
an hour. Trees streaked by, the bright green lichen that hid 
some of the flints under our wheels caused sudden skids, and 
the sustained staccato jolting of the ride blurred the view. My 
cousin was brave as a lion. She was also a talented bicyclist 
and did it without holding on with either feet or hands, yelling 
for joy. Even at seven, there can be a desire to keep up 
with the Joneses, and the form it took with me was pretending 
I loved going as fast as the others. But there was no pleasure 
in the pretence. 

As a sort of belated honeymoon my husband took me to 
Switzerland where for many winters he had whizzed down 
mountains with his other friends. For the novice strips of fur 
with the hairs going the wrong way are put along the runners 
of skis to give them more grip going up icy hills. I believe 
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THE EMPEROR FRANZ JOSEPH 


Ottokar Janetschek 


A popular portrait of the Emperor, his family circle 
and the period of his ceign from 1848 to 1916. 


Illustrated 18s. 


THE ART OF BALLET 
Audrey Williamson 


‘Miss Williamson packs her survey with facts and 
some worthwhile opinions founded upon knowledge 
and appreciation.’—MANCHESTER EVENING CHRONICLE. 
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even experts use them. When you arrive at the top of your 
hill, of course, you remove the skins so that the waxed and 
shiny surface of your skis may skim over the snow and carry you 
gracefully and swiftly down to the valley. I claim the distine- 
tion of never having taken off my skins at all in two weeks’ 
daily ski-ing. While others flew by in varying states of grace, 
I descended slowly and with dignity, my skins still on. [I 
disturbed only the gentlest of winds in my passage and, though 
it took longer and my dear one had done the trip three or 
four times to my one, that was my speed and I stuck to it. 

At Stratford-upon-Avon there is an annual outing called 
the Mop Fair. This event paralyses traffic and confuses tourists 
by allowing various forms of merry-go-rounds and side shows 
to establish themselves bang down the middle of the main 
streets. Elderly ladies shaped like skittles wear paper hats 
with invitations saying “Chase me Charley” and “ Kiss me 
Cutie * on them, and a lot of disappointingly dull mauve and 
white froth called floss is eaten by nearly everybody. What 
once may have been a simple rustic frolic has turned into an 
Edgware Road-ised money-maker. 

It was about three o’clock on a golden autumn afternoon 
that I was tempted to go on a revolving machine called the 
Waltzer. There it was, turning slowly, flashing its necklaces 
of lights while a seductive blup-blup of steam music floated 
out from its very middle. “Come on,” I said, “ Let’s all go 
on the Waltzer.” Out of a party of six only one, a strong 
man, thought it a good idea. We climbed up and found our- 
selves in a little round tub, made for two. There was a place 
to press our feet against and a metal bar that came down to 
fasten us in our seats. That should have warned me. When 
I'd seen the Waltzer as we wandered up the High Street, it 
was moving harmlessly on its orbit and, after all, the name 
of the thing suggested nothing more than gaiety in three-four 
time. 

We paid our money and the machine began to turn. Almost 
at once I realised it was not what it had seemed. As well as 
going round, as merry-go-rounds go round, it also rose and 
sank in the manner of a switchback and in addition to this 
our little tub revolved on its own, usually in the opposite 
direction to everything else. 

We gained speed. Real speed. People on the ground told 
us later that they feared it might unscrew itself and whirl 
away... . I tried not to cry out but involuntary appeals to 
the driver burst from me. “STOP!” I screamed. I remem- 
ber that the spiv who'd taken the money and who now lounged 
nonchalantly against an empty tub just laughed. My 
companion, whom I hardly knew, was an enormous man with 
a splendidly broad chest. I am a big girl. None of your 
fey Mary Roses who bury their tousled curls among waistcoat 
buttons in ordinary practice. Nevertheless I clung. Oh, how 
Iclung! The ride lasted six minutes. It seemed that business 
had been slack till we'd come along and the idea was to 
advertise the joys of the Waltzer with real victims on it, so 
they kept us going round for three times the usual length of 
journey. 

I crept out of the tub and down to earth. My strong man’s 
face was a luminous grey. I heard later from a close 
friend that mine was the colour of boiled marrow. I think I 
can say for certain that never again will I go on anything that 
revolves at any Fair ever. 

In the Dordogne Valley there is, or was four years ago, 
a taxi for hire with a back seat like a hammock and a little 
cut-glass vase to hold carnations hung up between the 
strapontins. The body of the taxi is painted butterfly yellow 
and the driver is a long, lean charmer with a beret that looks 
as if it grew on his head. One beautiful late spring day we 
hired him to take us cave-hunting. I explained the situation 
to him before we started. “ We are all very old,” I said, and 
he had the decency to laugh at such a foolish statement. “We 
are all very lazy. We are here for peace and a holiday. We 
prefer to go very slowly. Very, very slowly.” He said it was 
agreeable to him too, and we set off at fifteen kilometres an 
hour. I do not know whether you have ever tried travelling 
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at this speed but I recommend it with all my heart. We saw 
the colours of birds’ eyes as we rolled by; the very centres of 
flowers were revealed to us in detail. And, instead of flashing 
past vistas, we took them in gradually so that they fanned 
out before us in their full wonder. It was one of the most 
delightful afternoons I have ever spent on wheels. 

I like almost everything to go more slowly than it did. 


SPORTING ASPECTS 


Rough Diamond 
By JOHN ARLOTT 


OM WASS, the cricketer, died a week or two ago in 
Sutton-in-Ashfield, the village where he was born. He 
was seventy-nine. As a young man he played in 

Scotland and was once qualified for Lancashire, but he was 
always Nottinghamshire’s man. 

Wass’s great cricketing days were long over when I first 
met him at Trent Bridge in 1946, and shook hands with a 
man whose third and little fingers were immovably fixed in 
the palm of his hand from many years of bowling what modern 
cricket terminology calls the “ leg-cutter,” but which Edwardian 
players called, fairly enough, a fast leg-break. 

Later that day, I turned to Tom Oates, for years the county’s 
wicket-keeper, but by then their scorer, holding his pencil in 
fingers jerky as oak-twigs from the fractures of his trade. 

“How good a bowler was Tom Wass? ” 

“He was dam’ good.” 

“Then why didn’t he play for England? ” 

“Tom were a roogh diamond.” 

“So were a good many of the Northerners of those days 
who played for England.” 

*“ Ay, but Tom were roogher’n moast.” 

“In what way, Tom? ” 

“Well, when he first come to play for tcounty, skipper 
Dixon hisself goas down to meet Tom off ttrain. Tom gets 
off wi’ graat sheep-dog. ‘What,’ says skipper, ‘tha can’t 
bring that wi’ thee to tground, tha knows.’ ‘Then,’ says 
Tom. ‘if dog can’t coom, Tom doan’t coom,’ and goes over 
bridge an’ back home on t’next train.” 

When the weather was dry at Trent Bridge, the master 
batsmen of the pre-war years of this century took unhurried 
centuries from Wass’s and his fellows’ bowling on that green and 
regal wicket. On their own grounds, however, or at Notting- 
ham, when there had been rain, Wass’s leg-cutter would pitch 
on the leg stump and hit the top of the off or, taking the 
outside edge of the bat, fly to one of the five crouching slips 
or the prehensile A. O. Jones in the fielding position which 
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he invented at gully. Wass had a reputation for bowling an 
extremely accurate first ball, and P. F. Warner and C. B. F 
fell to him only less often than the impeccable R. 
Spooner, who was beaten by that fast breaking ball for several 
ignominious “ ducks.” 

He was christened simply Tom, which his friends “ short. 
ened” into “ Topsy,” but he was jealous of the right to 
address him thus, and one most eminent amateur batsman’s 
amiable “ Hullo, Topsy” at the crease was answered with 
“Tom Wass is my name, but I gi’ thee mister, and I'll have 
mister o’ thee—if tha must talk.” 

That Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire coalfield on which 
Wass was born has been a breeding ground for fast bowlers 
for more than a century. They are men with the sloping 
shoulders and deep chests of the coal-miner, but few of them 
have been Wass’s full six feet in height, for the narrow seams 
do not as a rule develop tall men. He had, however, the 
true miner’s weight of body-muscle, and bowled long, tire- 
lessly and eagerly at the cricket which brought him his days 
in the sun. 

He belonged to that old breed of Lancashire, Yorkshire and 
Nottinghamshire professionals of the great days when the reaj 
cricketing strength of England was centred there. 

They travelled third-class by rail—the motoring cricketer is 
a very recent phenomenon—and if they had been offered the 
writing of a gossip-column in a newspaper they would have 
been professionally indignant, even if they had been literate 
enough to encompass it, for they believed that cricket was a 
full-time job. In the winter, they put on their heavy, grey- 
tweed suits and their black boots, and drank beer and talked 
about cricket, for this time of bad weather was the well-earned 
holiday against which they had saved the shillings of the 
summer. 

Good judgments among the players of his time confirm Tom 
Oates’s opinion that Wass might reasonably have played for 
England. He took 1,665 wickets for Nottinghamshire—more 
than any other bowler—and, in 1907, he and Hallam virtually 
bowled the county to the Championship. 

During one Lancashire versus Nottingham match at Aigburth, 
where Wass was once the club pro’, he and A. C. MacLaren, 
the Lancashire captain, met when they were both looking at the 
pitch after rain. “ Wass,” MacLaren said, “ you know this 
wicket; how do you think it will play?” The fast bowler 
looked slowly up at him, paused a moment, and said, “ We 
shall win.” Subsequently he took nine Lancashire wickets for 
sixty runs in verification of his opinion. 

From 1897 to his bare two hours of post-war bowling in 
1920, he bowled twelve thousand overs, running long and 
straight and often under punishment on batsmen’s wickets. 
Most remarkably for a fast bowler, too, he came late to first- 
class cricket. The fast-bowler’s effective period is usually 
regarded as the years between nineteen and thirty, but Wass 
did not have a full season—in which he bowled as many as 
five hundred overs—until he was twenty-six, while his best 
season came at thirty-three while, at thirty-eight, in the 
“blood” match with Derbyshire, he had still the initial 
fire to take their first eight wickets for nineteen runs in 
fourteen balls. 

The men who bowled at Trent Bridge have always had to 
take the task seriously, and Tom Wass’s fitness was a pressing 
matter in his winter. He spent an hour with a punching bag 
every morning and he followed the hounds, often as far as 
twenty miles in a day, twice a week all through his “ off” 
season. 

From the pavilion at Trent Bridge, he watched the county 
games as a forgotten player in the Thirties until, during the 
past few years, he became something of a legend. Up there 
on the roof he held court in the eternal cloth cap set straightly 
upon his head, a collar looking two sizes too large for the 
neck which had become stringy with age, and wearing a loose 
jacket which drooped about his craggy bones. 

The men who had played with him would climb slowly up 
the two flights of stairs to see him. As he came back into his 
heroic own, much of his earlier hardness seemed to drop from 
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the least after reading 
unch. In the pages of this 
astonishing magazine hare 
chases hound and man cir- 
oumspectly bites dog. Yet 
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sometimes it’s as wise to be 
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to difficulties with a French 
horn. And even odder things 
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This week Ronald Duncan 
starts a series, the ‘‘ Diary 
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a wholly unconventional 
picture of country life. 
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other artists, Anton and 
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individual conclusions about 
modern life. 
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THE GIYASSA:: The Nile 


was the national highway of 





Egypt long before oxen drew 
carts or men went on horse- 


back and even to-day in the 





face of competition from all forms of 


modern transport, the great river is 





still the cheapest means of transport- 





ing goods to and from the coast. The 








giyassa, the boat most commonly used 





for this purpose, varies in size but 





averages seventy-five feet in length. 





Like some ninety per cent of the craft 





in use on the Nile to-day it is a sailing 







vessel and carries a crew of two or 


three, the captain being frequently the 





owner as well. The cargo is stowed in 
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above the bulwarks: a familiar sight is 





a giyassa piled high with earthenware 





jars, another typical load might 





include cotton, sugar cane and fer- 
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** There are many things from which I have derived good, by 
which I have not profited, I dare say, Christmas among the 
rest. But I am sure I have always thought of Christmas 
time, when it has come round—apart from the veneration 
due to its sacred name and origin, if anything belonging to it 
can be apart from that—as a good time : a kind, forgiving, 


charitable, pleasant time.’’ 
from ‘‘ A Christmas Carol.’’ 


Within the past month, special fuel gifts have been 
sent to 150 old Governesses and Private Teachers 
whose incomes are too small to allow them to have 
a fire continuously during the cold weather. Rugs, 
blankets and warm clothing have also been given. 
A Christmas present and a Christmas Greeting— 
part of the words of which appear above—will 
shortly be on the way to all who belong to the 
G.B.I. ‘‘ Family.’’ 
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the old man, and, if he was never really expansive, there wag 
perhaps more of social uncertainty than of unfriendliness in 
his silences. 

“Tom were roogher’n moast,” said Tom Oates, and the 
bowler himself once told me, “ Ah feared nowt.” His batting 
was almost useless, and Wisden said of his fielding—when 
according him selection as one of its “ Five Cricketers of the 
Year” in 1908—“ When an easy catch goes to him the bats. 
man has a feeling of hopefulness until he sees that the ball has 
been safely held.” So his bowling was his cricket and his 
living; perhaps that was why he gave so little away. In fact, 
his economy was always careful, like that of most of his 
fellows. The three pounds a week of the Edwardian profes. 
sional left littlke room for extravagance, and in the effort to 
economise on their match money many of them had arrange- 
ments with the players of opposing counties to save hotel bills 
by housing one another on a “home and out” basis. 

It was a strange irony which brought together in such a 
bargain A. E. Knight, the Leicestershire all-rounder, who was 
a fervent Salvationist, and the big “ roogh ” miner who bowled 
with such fury that he needed beer to give him something to 
sweat out, and who unloaded his emotions in words as hard 
as his bowling. For years, the dressing-rooms cherished the 
story of Albert Edward Knight, given a camp-bed in the Wass 
family bedroom, and, saying his prayers within the hearing 
of his host, closing with “ Please, Lord, let me make a century 
tomorrow. Amen.” There was, they say, a creaking of the 
springs of the Wass bed, Tom fell upon his knees, introduced 
himself to the Almighty as one whose voice might not be 
well known in those regions, but who was the Nottingham fast 
bowler and who prayed that he might be allowed, upon the 
morrow, to “ bowl beggar out for aught.” 

He followed the hounds for many years in those strong black 
boots of his. He had a good run, and would, I fancy, relish the 
thought that, like many a fox of those distant wiaters, he has 
gone to his Nottinghamshire earth. 


MOTORING 


What do you do with the 


minutes you save? 


By GORDON WILKINS 


NY day now, newspaper headlines will be announcing 
“Ice Causes Traffic Chaos” or “Roads Blocked by 


Snow. Coaches Marooned in Drifts.” Trucks laden 
with goods for export will be stranded, while the AA and RAC 
advise motorists to walk.. Ever since the motor vehicle was 
invented, we have been trying to slow it down, and when the 
climate brings it to a complete standstill, there is a widespread 
sense of relief. 

This feeling is not shared by foreigners, who have been 
rather more successful than ourselves in absorbing the motor 
vehicle into the pattern of everyday life. I was reminded of 
the difference in outlook by a letter which arrived a few days 
ago from Professor Kamm, one of the foremost authorities 
on the streamlining of motor cars. He now lives in the United 
States, but last winter he spent some time trying one of his 
experimental cars in Germany during the worst of the weather. 
He says: “The fins enabled me to drive on the autobahn at 
speeds of 60 to 70 m.p.h. safely where the other cars were 
restricted to about 20, and had continuously to fight the swerving 
tendency.” He goes on to mention that a young engineer friend 
of his has developed a method of stopping cars and trucks 
on ice and snow which will bring them safely to a standstill 
in a shorter distance than normal brakes will on a dry road. 

I know an automobile engineer in Stuttgart who goes skiing 
nearly every week-end during the winter. He leaves after lunch 
on Saturday (the works is open on Saturday morning) and he 
drives 200 or 250 miles to his favourite ski runs. Come hail, 
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rain, ice or snow, he usually reckons to cover the distance in 
four to five hours. He spends Sunday skiing and drives back 
on Sunday night. It is no coincidence that the cars for which 
he is responsible are gaining an international reputation for 
safe handling on slippery surfaces. 

Over here, any interest in fast travel over ice and snow is 
largely confined to the specialists who compete in the Monte 
Carlo Rally. Even in good weather conditions there is only 
one improvised track where our manufacturers can test their 
cars at high speeds, and much development work still has to 
be carried out Overseas. 

The Germans were preparing in 1939 to attack the world 
land speed record, not on a salt lake in America, but on a 
public road near Dessau; the target was 400 m.p.h. That 
attitude of mind persists. The Federal Republic of Western 
Germany alone has 1,320 miles of autobahn in service, and 
plans exist for doubling that mileage. Work is at present in 
progress under a ten-year plan which provides for the con- 
struction of 545 miles of autobahn and the widening or recon- 
struction of 5,200 miles of federal roads. 

Standing at the Allied check point on the autobahn at 
Helmstedt, you can watch the endless stream of giant trucks 
with twin trailers roaring to and from Berlin at 40-45 m.p.h. 
For years now this fleet of trucks has kept West Berlin alive, 
taking in food, equipment and raw materials, bringing out 
manufactured goods. How much more difficult and costly it 
would have been if they had been forced to operate under 
British traffic conditions. 

When I return to England after being abroad for a time, I 
always have the impression that the country is suffering from 
arteriosclerosis. There are, to be sure, signs of economic 
recovery, and much talk of increased production, but the per- 
petual anguished discussion about costs, wages and prices 
reveals an uneasy conviction that something is wrong some- 
where. It is only very recently that there has been any wide- 
spread support for the idea that slow communications have 
something to do with it. 

Speed is still an improper subject for polite discussion. The 
Prime Minister is reported to have travelled from the Guildhall 
to Westminster at 70 m.p.h. with all side turnings guarded by 
police, but next day the newspaper which carried the report 
published a denial in the middle of its front page. “ Pressed 
for time though he often is, Sir Winston Churchill insists on 
a sedate and uniform progress wherever he goes.” Sir Winston 
has in the past been one of the leading practitioners in diverting 
road taxes to other uses, and so has contributed his quota to 
the all-party creeping paralysis which now afflicts us, but I still 
prefer to think of him maintaining a sedate and uniform seventy. 

After driving off the cross-channel ferry and motoring up 
from Dover to London, one is always tempted to put the car 
away in despair. Driving in the Le Mans 24-hour race is 
really no more exhausting than driving from London to Glasgow 
and it does not feel any more dangerous. But the railway is 
a doubtful alternative. The train from London to Cheltenham, 
which I use occasionally, runs quite swiftly as far as Swindon, 
especially if it is drawn by the new gas turbine locomotive, 
but the railway seem to be afraid of allowing their smooth 
screaming monster to descend into the dark and ancient valleys 
on the way. to Stroud. They therefore exchange it for an 
elderly steam locomotive which finally brings us in after a total 
lapse of three hours for the hundred and twenty-one miles. 
After nightfall, the whole giddy tempo goes to pieces, and we 
are lucky to do it in four hours. 

Journeys by motor coach are even worse. Hours of jogging 
slowly along, punctuated by tedious efforts to kill time, sipping 
tea out of cracked cups in shabby snack bars. A journey of two 
hundred miles is spun out into a tiring day-long ordeal. Every- 
one knows that Britain’s roads were not made for speed, but 
after following a Greyhound coach at 50 m.p.h. over the rough 
dirt roads of the Rocky Mountains one feels that it is time 
they were. 

The fact is, there is now a vested interest in sloth. Checks 
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by Government observers have shown that the speed limit 
for heavy goods vehicles is consistently ignored, but the trade 
unions have so far thwarted all efforts to raise the speed limit 
from 20 to 30 m.p.h. No government dare press the point, 
for they would be advocating something which could easily 
be misrepresented as an attack on public safety. 

Life might continue happily at this old-world tempo, were 
it not for the fact that we have to live by selling goods in 
competition with people who move very much faster. In 
France, Italy, Germany, and in North America, coaches and 
heavy goods vehicles travel at anything up to twice the speed 
of ours. 

No discussion on travelling speeds goes on for long before 
someone smiles in a superior way and asks, “ What do you do 
with the minutes you save ?” Unfortunately it is no longer 
a question of minutes, but of hours and days. An Italian of 
my acquaintance operates two businesses, one in Turin and 


He covers the 90 miles 
between the centres of the two cities, driving his family saloon, 
in 14 hours. If you try to cover the similar distance between 
Coventry and London, you will do well to make it in 24 hours, 
and you will have consumed much energy and petrol which 
could have been put to more productive use. 

Sometimes I try to defeat the traffic congestion by driving 
in the middle of the night, but that is a habit which brings its 
own special problems. One night, I was running towards 
London via the Oxford by-pass at about 3.30 a.m. en route 
for Dover, where I was to catch the morning boat to France. 
As I turned the corner by the old market hall in High Wycombe, 
an unbelievable sight greeted me. Eight policemen were 
solemnly forming a cordon across the road under the patchy 
glow from the street lamps. Red lights flashed and I stopped. 
It appeared that instructions to stop me had been telephoned 
from Oxford. I was clearly under suspicion if not under arrest, 
so we adjourned to the police station. 


The car was only a sports two-seater, and it was obvious 
that I was carrying no ladder, no oxy-acetylene torch, no mink 
coats and no family silver. Some quick mental arithmetic 
indicated an average speed which might have raised a few 
eyebrows, but there was no suggestion of dangerous driving 
or exceeding speed limits. Why then had I been stopped ? 
Apparently the Oxford police had observed my passage and 
decided that “ anyone travelling as fast as that in the middle 
of the night is probably up to no good.” Everyone was most 
polite, and I departed with relief for France. 

Fortunately our car manufacturers have not allowed them- 
selves to be unduly restricted by local conditions, as the results 
of international races and rallies have demonstrated. Some 
of our touring cars are capable of magnificent performances, 
Even before the war a Lagonda carried me over 90 miles in 
an hour through ordinary traffic on an autobahn, and in the 
spring of this year a Jensen carried four of us with luggage 
75 miles in 61 minutes in Italy, while the achievements of the 
Continental Bentley have already gained international fame. 
When we get some modern roads, people will begin to appreciate 
that you don’t have to go to bed and pull the sheets over your 
head as soon as the ice and snow arrive. 

The aircraft industry deals with the weather very energetically. 
Kenneth Horne in his commercial, as distinct from his comical, 
capacity has just been showing me the “ gold-plated” wind- 
screens which will be used on our new jet fighters to defeat 
ice formation. The gold film is only a few millionths of an 
inch thick, and is quite transparent, but when an electric current 
is passed through it, the outer surface of the Triplex glass is 
warmed very effectively. 

That is the kind of imaginative approach which will eventu- 
ally keep the road traffic moving even during the winter. In 
opening the London Motor Show, the Duke of Edinburgh 
called for a Comet of the Roads. At present the environment 
is dead against it, but I’m sure the industry will be happy to 
oblige. 

















Garden Making 
for Amateurs 
By G. W. HALL 15s. 


At this time of year the thoughts of 
keen gardeners turn tg making—or 
improving—their gardens. The author 
has been responsible for designing 
several thousand gardens, and has had 
experience of planning gardens of 
many varied sizes. Details of con- 
structional work on varying slopes, 
suggestions for planting borders, hints 
on cultivation, ideas for shrubs and 
plants in different positions are among 
the many topics discussed. The book 
is illustrated with plans and photo- 
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Virginia Woolf 
By RICHARD HUGHES 


YRIL CONNOLLY was himself one of those critics 
who began in the Thirties to question the established 
reputations of Virginia Woolf and Bloomsbury’s 

“ mandarins ” generally: writing in 1938*, moreover, he could 
not then have been under the spell of the first impact of the 
book, for it had been published seven years earlier: yet even he 
described Virginia Woolf’s The Waves as “a masterpiece ”: 
called it this “. . . group of five or six huge panels which 
celebrate the dignity of human life and the passage of time 
... one of the books which come nearest to stating the mystery 
of life, and so, in a sense, nearest to solving it.” 

Re-reading The Waves in 1953, in a different world altogether 
and in a period when Virginia Woolf’s reputation is under- 
standably in more general eclipse, the present writer still feels 
no desire to quarrel with Connolly: the book is indeed a cele- 
bration (in the sacramental sense); and a profound statement, 
in terms at the same time elegiac and lyrical—the work of a 
woman of genius. It is a masterpiece in the strict sense (the 
piece of work which admitted a medieval journeyman among 
the “ masters ”). 

Virginia Woolf, then, was the last great English novelist of 
her age .. . if she was a novelist at all. For convenience we 
call The Waves a novel: but is it one ? About most of her 
other work (except perhaps Orlando) the difficulty is not so 
formidable. To a greater or lesser extent the elegiac and lyrical 
tones are always present, but in each of these books a story 
develops out of personality and the changes in personality 
which time wreaks; and this is typically “The Novel,” even 
though the tones and the form of presentation may be unusual. 
Some of these books, moreover, are novels of a superior order. 
But The Waves—her “ masterpiece”—this flower of the 
English language is unlike any other flower of the English 
language. Does it belong then to some nameless genre which 
it began and ended? Can we even be certain whether to call 
it prose or poetry? 

In this volumef of extracts from his wife’s diaries Mr. Woolf 
has included a number of appraisements and impressions of 
her contemporaries (the eyes, however, in that remarkable, very 
beautiful face saw so clearly and her satiric wit was so devas- 
tating that those of us who met her must wait till we are dead, 
it seems, before we can safely be told what she thought of us); 
but for the most part he has chosen passages for their bearing 
on these very questions. the nature of her creative impulse and 
her work. Now that we can see her mind from within, then, 
as well as from outside, are we any nearer to an answer whether 
she was essentially poet or novelist ?—The fact is that in this 
book we find much light on the question but no answer: we 
find only what we ought to have known, that Nature even in 
compounding genius shows no signs of appreciating these 
classifications we so love ! 

We learn, for example, that her method of composition 
was essentially poetic. Trelawny once found Shelley scribbling, 
and Shelley told him: “ When my head gets heated with thought 
it boils, and throws off words and images faster than I can 
skim them off.” Most of her work seems to have 
been written in a similar state of heated inspiration. Her 
“ mind agape and red-hot from writing ”—in various forms this 
phrase recurs frequently. This state of mind did not necessarily 
produce in her a Shelleyan facility: “I can’t scribble fast 
enough to bring it all to the surface,” that mood was rare with 





* Enemies of Promise, pp. 62 and 63. 


t A Writer’s Diary. Being extracts from the Diary of Virginia 
Woolf. Edited by Leonard Woolf. (Hogarth Press. 18s.) 
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her: more often (and particularly when writing The Waves) it 
induced sweat and effort “ because of the concentration”: yet 
always “ writing is the profound pleasure, being read the super- 
ficial’: there was always this uncurling of the hedgehog-mind, 
so that its vulnerab!: surfaces were temporarily exposed, this 
heated ecstasy, in composition. Indeed, she seems to have had 
to restrict her hours of composition or the heated brain raced 
like an engine with a slipping clutch. Revision, on the other 
hand, was horrible to her, and yet (this again is characteristic 
of the poet) she did not shirk it. She had a profound conscious- 
ness of living form, of balancing part against part, of flow and 
pause, and spared no effort, however hateful, to hammer the 
metal before it cooled into the desired shape. 

Again, Gautier has defined the poet as “ one for whom the 
visible world exists”: or, as an old Welsh anthracite-miner 
once put it: “The poet sees, and he sees, and he sees—till 
he’s blind with seeing.” Surely there have been few English 
writers in whom the sense of sight has been so acute, so hyper- 
sensitive. It is wrong to accuse her of “ overloading her pages 
with imagery ”: rather (as we learn from the dietics) it is the 
intense reality to her of the visible world which must constantly 
compel the dull-eyed reader also to see, to see all the time—to 
see “ till he’s blind with seeing.” In her diary she wrote: “ The 
look of things has a great power over me. . . . But what a little I 
can get down into my pen of what is so vivid to my eyes, and not 
only to my eyes; also to some nervous fibre, or fan-like mem- 
brane, in my species.” The imputation of “ unreality ” in her 
writing, then, means only this, that most of us really believe in 
abstractions—for us the visible world does not exist, and we 
recoil instinctively from a conviction that it does. 

People—as well as clouds and trees and china plates—were 
part of the visible world to her. What she jotted down first 
after a meeting with George Moore was: “He has a pink 
foolish face; blue eyes like hard marbles; a crest of snow- 
white hair; little unmuscular hands; sloping shoulders; a high 
stomach; neat, purplish, well-brushed clothes. . . .” and so on. 
But—and this is odd—in comparison with this hypersensitive 
eye her ear was apathetic. The world of her books is an almost 
soundless world. In the diaries we see the rooks, beating 
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up against the wind, their wings “ slicing as if the air were full 
of ripples and ridges and roughnesses "—but they never caw. 
We see George Moore—Lady Cunard—Lord Donegall: we are 
told what they say—but we never hear them say it. In the 
novels her people speak but they have no voices (so we are 
never quite sure whether they are speaking or thinking). This 
same comparative dullness of the ear appears in the texture of 
her style: it is very rhythmical—that is to say, the rhythms 
are rather thumped, they tend to be monotonous or where the 
monotony is broken the breaking is simple, obvious. (This, 
then, would seem after all to preclude us from calling her a 
poet; in a poet it would be intolerable.) Another important 
point: most of her work seems to evince no desire for compres- 
sion, for extreme distillation. Again this is not necessarily 
even a weakness in a prose-writer, but in a poet it would be 
annihilating. Form without compression may be beautiful, but 
it is the beauty of clouds not of poetry. 

Is she a novelist, then? Arnold Bennett complained that 
she “ could not create characters which survive.” To the extent 
that this is true it is because (as has been hinted earlier) she 
was more concerned with personality than she was with 
character. The distinction is clear: / am a person, you are 
all characters: Mr. Jones’s friends are aware of his character, 
only Mr. Jones himself can be aware of his personality. 
Primarily the people in her novels are seen as persons, through 
their own eyes: only secondarily from outside, by each other, 
as characters. Every great novelist, of course, is interested in 

rsonality as well as in character—the difference in her work 
is One of emphasis rather than of kind. But it is an important 
difference. Taken with what has been said already it means 
that whereas most novels consist of characters set in a world 
where abstract ideas primarily are real, hers consist of persons 
set in a visible world which, primarily, is real. Yet she proved 
that personality can engender a story just as character can: 
so the difference is not necessarily a disqualification of a 
novelist. But is something so unusual as very nearly to be one. 

In most novelists’ diaries one finds notes of people met, seen 
as possible characters; incidents related, as the possible germ 
of stories. But not here—where the only professional notes of 
the kind are visual. Her stories, then, were drawn like a spider’s 
thread out of her own stomach. For character can be observed, 
but personality cannot except in oneself: every novel 
of personality is in an entire sense autobiographical, every 
person in it a facet of the author. Thus she was Rhoda— 
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but also Susan and Jenny, Louis, Bernard and Neville . . . she 
was Mrs. Dalloway and she was Septimus Smith: twins of 
her mind’s womb: only Dr. Holmes—that mere character— 
running up the stairs with the unforgivable word on his lips 
was of alien (and prophetic) birth. : 

It is understandable—quite apart from the normal fluctua. 
tions of fashion—that Virginia Woolf’s reputation is today 
rather lower than intrinsically it deserves. For one thing (as 
Forster has pointed out) as well as being a woman of genius she 
was an English lady, thus her novels are mostly about ladies and 
gentlemen and today taboo is strident that we should 
forget that ladies and gentlemen in the English sense ever existed 
—or remember them only as grotesques, not persons. Indeed, 
Between the Acts—one of her finest works—is the last elegy 
on that world, written as it fell in fragments: written in the 
Kentish countryside while the Battle of Britain was being 
fought over her head. But more fundamentally, we live today 
in a world where reality is deemed more and more to be the 
prerogative of abstractions: the visible today is merging into 
the dun of the gloaming, we are losing the delight of the eye 
(as we have long lost the delight of the nose). It is an age too 
when personality (as the word is used here) is publicly at a 
discount, for we are striving towards group-consciousness at 
the expense of self-consciousness, as if that were something 
higher rather than the primitive thing shared with the animals 
from which self-consciousness had only at any time very 
partially emerged. 

“What is to become of all these diaries, I asked myself 
yesterday. If I died, what would Leo make of them? He 
would be disinclined to burn them; he could not publish them. 
Well, he should make up a book from them, I think, and burn 
the body. I think there is a little book in them. . . .”—There 
is indeed ! A book that will be read with fascination by any- 
one who respects her work or who, more generally, is interested 
from whatever angle in the nature of literary creation. More- 
over even those who are totally out of sympathy with writing 
and living of her kind may find a dose of it a useful corrective 
to the Genius of the Age. It is sensible of dogs to eat an 
occasional blade of grass. 


A Dispatch from the 


Mountain 


By PETER FLEMING 


sort of a book this would have been if Everest had been 

climbed by the French or the Americans, instead of by 
the British. Though French civilisation is a good deal older, 
and American civilisation a good deal younger than ours, I 
suspect that both accounts would have been, in slightly different 
ways, more subjective and more “colourful” than Sir John 
Hunt’s.* Both would have looked over their shoulders from 
time to time—back at the homes they had left, back at the 
dangers which dogged their heels. The French would have 
indulged in flights of fancy, often expressed in rhetorical ques- 
tions of the most unanswerable kind: A quoi pensait-elle, cette 
géante inviolée, en regardant l'approche si lente de cette chétive 
compagnie de nains The Americans would have bothered 
about their bowels. Both would have been more nationalistic, 
more (to bracket them in one phrase) Tricolor-conscious. In 
their efforts to tell an immortal story worthily, both would 
have been more exclamatory, more dramatic, more intimate. 

It would have been easy to excel Sir John Hunt in any of 
these respects. He led an expedition into immortality, and 
has sensible ideas about how to behave upon Olympus. I 
never take as seriously as perhaps a thoughtful citizen should, 
the people who talk about civilisation-as-we-know-it being 
destroyed overnight; but if it were so destroyed, and if in one 


: is amusing (and not at all difficult) to speculate on what 








* The Ascent of Everest. By John Hunt. (Hodder & Stoughton. 25s.). 
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or two thousand years scholars from another planet had to sort 
out the records of our achievements, The Ascent of Everest 
would need the minimum of footnotes. This is because it 
tells the truth in a convention (the question of style hardly 
arises in this context) which every age will recognise, and 
every age respect. 

Although it may sound paradoxical, it is the “ We-have- 
been-here-before ” approach—to a story whose point is that 
nobody had been there before—from which the narrative 
mainly derives that sense of perspective which is the most 
perdurable flesh in which to clothe the bones of a recent 
achievement. The British of course very nearly had been 
there before; and in 1952 the Swiss, borrowing from the bank 
of our experience and paying back their loan at a generous 
rate, had advanced the now ragged pennons of their highest 
camp-site nearer to the summit than any before them. “A 
possible analogy,” writes Sir John Hunt, reviewing the previous 
assaults which were a necessary prelude to the success of his 
own expedition, “ might be that of a relay race, in which 
each member of a team of runners hands the baton to the 
next at the end of his allotted span, until the race is finally 
run.” 

It is—just—a possible analogy, and Sir John never lets us 
forget how many times the baton had changed hands before 
he passed it into those of Hillary and Tenzing. But a race 
is not only run, it is won; as in most forms of human 
endeavour, someone or something is worsted. 

The Everest Expedition of 1953 overcame a diversity of 
opposition; I will not here attempt to summarise—for I think 
most readers will have got a working knowledge of it from 
other sources—Sir John’s analysis of the enemy order of 
battle. But when due tribute has been paid—as in this narra- 
tive and its appendices it amply is—to pioneers and to advisers, 
to the firms which supplied the stationery, the scone-mix and 
the not altogether (judging from the excellent photographs) 
indispensable dry shavers— it still remains a fact that a hand- 
ful of men did something which has never been done before; 
that by doing so they reasserted a kind of prowess which 
modern men and modern children, though eager to honour, 
honour mainly in one form or another of fantasy: and that 
thereby they drew on themselves a temporarily almost limit- 
less acclaim. 

It is because of all this, rather than because he is so generously 
mindful—where, so to speak, the snow lay dinted—of his 
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predecessors, that I greatly respect Sir John’s “ we-have-beep. 
here-before ” approach to a story of hardship and danger ang 
triumph. He does not minimise the difficulties, nor the 

ualities of mind and body which were needed to overcome 
them; but his manner throughout the book suggests that 
climbing Everest is a perfectly normal and sensible thing for 
men of the British Empire to do if they have the chance. Hig 
narrative exhibits traces neither of the conventional awe jp 
which mighty enterprises and surroundings of savage grandeur 
were apt to fill the Victorian adventurer, nor of any of the 
various forms of self-consciousness in which his modern 
counterpart is apt to take refuge. It belongs, rather, to the 
sound Edwardian tradition in which (for instance) Mr. Apsley 
Cherry-Garrard wrote The Worst Journey in the World and 
in which the main object of the exercise is to give a faithful 
account of the things done and seen, the “ human” side of 
the story being accorded the sort of treatment which it might 
receive in the more imaginative type of regimental history, 
The results are entirely congruous to the status of the expedi- 
tion and the scale of its achievement. 

Save for the rapidity with which its publication has followed 
the events it describes, the book has many affinities with the 
official dispatch in which a commander reviews a campaign, 
When the war is over, evidence from enemy sources—from 
“the other side of the hill”—often shows the opinions 
expressed or the information given in these documents to have 
been unsound. Sir John has no need to fear any such riposte 
from his silent adversary; and he and his companions can 
safely leave to the judgment of history this sober, scrupulous 
account of their doings. “ We always,” writes Sir John in a 
characteristic passage, “ looked upon the leader’s job as merely 
one among the many responsibilities which we shared out 
between us”; but it is impossible to close this book without 
realising, despite his consistent self-effacement, that its author 
was the mam architect of a notable victory. 

The photographs are splendid and the maps are of the stan- 
dard that ene would expect. It was perhaps a pity—since the 
book will reach a wide public unversed in mountaineering 
technique or in the configuration of Everest—that a simple 
diagram was not included, showing the relation to each other 
and to the main landmarks of the climb of the various camps; 
it would have made the intricate comings and goings between 
them, on which so much depended, a great deal easier to 
follow. But otherwise no praise can be too high for the 
lucidity with which Sir John has marshalled the accounts of 
interrelated operations into a coherent whole. 

Although he is careful to follow the objective, dispassionate 
example set by his leader, Sir Edmund Hillary’s chapter 
on the climax of the whole venture is the most vivid thing 
in the book. This was partly inevitable, for he has the easiest 
as well as the most exciting part of the story to tell; but perhaps 
it is also partly because story-telling comes easier to him than 
it does to Sir John. But the latter, too, can rise to an occasion 
when events give him a chance; it would be difficult, for instance, 
to better this description of a more than awkward moment: 

“ And now began a stfaggle which none of us is likely to 
forget. If the wind had been strong on the spur, it was terrible 
down here. My oxygen had finished before descending to the 
ool, and Charles Evans took off his set to leave him more free 
to work. We were pathetically feeble, far too weak to compete 
against that fiendish gale. For over an hour we fought and 
strove with it, playing a diabolical tug-of-war, trying to put up 
one single tent which can be put up in one or two minutes 
lower down. All the time the canvas was being snatched from 
our hands and we were being caught in a tangle of guy ropes. 
We staggered about, getting in each other’s way and hopelessly 
inadequate to cope with the conditions. Tom kept his oxygen 
set on and at first could not understand the antics of Charles 
and myself as we rolled around like drunkards. Once I tripped 
over a boulder and lay on my face for five minutes or so .°. 
(Tom) too fell down and also lay, more or less unconscious, 
on the ground.” 

It is a spare, hardy kind of writing: just the thing, in my 
opinion for Everest—or for Olympus. 
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Tue greatest folk migration of which we have adequate records is that 
which poured millions of Europeans into the United States in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and one of the great, neglected, 
negative events of this century has been the drying up, by law and a 
change in social conditions, of that flood that is now barely a trickle. 
This mass migration was one of the great formative events of the 
recent past; its consequences are still with us. But despite a vast 
bulk of writing about it, it is still little understood, is treated mainly 
as a pure economic event when it is not a theme for nationalist 
embroidery. 

The three books listed here do, in varying degrees, make the move- 
ment more intelligible. One of them, Professor Handlin’s bold 
essay in imaginative reconstruction, does more than that; it enables 
us to feel with the immigrants, to understand the greatness of the 
ordeal to which they were subjected. It is time that this was under- 
stood, for American historiography has concentrated on the sufferings 
and dangers of the first settlers, leaving it to be assumed that, com- 
pared with the Pilgrim Fathers and the rest, the nineteenth-century 
immigrants had it easy. They hadnt. They crossed in danger of 
death by fire, by drowning, by plagues. They came into a world 
not much less strange than the empty America of the first settlers. 
And they brought with them a much less adequate moral and intel- 
lectual equipment than had the early settlers of New England. They 
came, as Professor Handlin insists again and again, from a world 
dissolving around them to a world that they had not made and in which 
they were bound to be lost, bewildered, unhappy unless they clung 
together in some self-made ghetto which preserved for them some 
of the known landmarks of home. Few could expect to adjust 
themselves completely and only in their children could the promise 
of ‘‘ America the Golden’’ be fulfilled, and that, too often, at the cost 
of an unbridgeable gulf between parents and children. 

The uprooted peasants of the dissolving society of eastern Europe, 
the bewildered Jews fleeing pogrom and privation, the newly mobile 
children of the industrial revolution in Western Europe, all took their 
bundles on their shoulders and were off to Philadelphia or Faterson or 
Providence or Provo. Behind them they left a legend; a legend of 
distress; a more attractive legend of success. The ‘*Uncle from 
America’’ became part of the folklore of the European village; 





Coverdale 
and his Bibles 


J. F. MOZLEY 


The story of Miles Coverdale and his great 
achievement, the publication in 1535 of the 
first English translation of the complete Bible. 


‘“* .. . should be the standard work on Coverdale for many 
years to come.” JOHN O'LONDON’S WEEKLY 


“ Few who take up this book will be able to put it down 
unfinished. Itis a first-rate piece of scholarship which 
tells its own story.”"” CHURCH TIMES 

“* Dr. Mozley has done excellent service to Coverdale... .”” 
TIME & TIDE 


“It is a great and scholarly work... .”’ 
— MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


27s. 6d. net 
LUTTERWORTH 
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generation after generation, the blood transfusion went on. Ajj 
of this has been told in monographs, in more human documents, jn 
long and formal narratives, in jargon-packed sociological studies, 
Dr. Handlin does not attempt to replace or rival these books. What 
he, with great boldness and success, attempts to do, is to make us fee] 
what this migration meant in terms of human affection, suffering, 
hopes deceived, normal patterns of expectation upset. And his 
book is the essential background for the other two. 

One of the other two, the study of The Cultural Migration, is disap- 
pointing. Five European scholars, now settled in America, tell us 
what the transfer has meant for them as scholars. and what the 
American environment has done for their subject of study. We get 
an assessment of the fach as well as of the Fachmann in the new 
environment, and it is an interesting assessment. But the range of 
subjects, personalities, predicaments is not wide enough to make 
the lectures adequate for a very important theme. An important 
group of cultural migrants is ignored almost entirely, the British 
university teachers who settle in America in larger numbers than is 
suggested here. They escape some problems (the basic language 
difficulty for one); they encounter others; the risk of too easy and 
superficial assimilation to American ways, or the other danger of 
stubborn ‘‘Britishness.”’ What, for example, is the impact of the 
numerous Protestant divines from the British Isles who moved and 
move into America? That would have made a useful pendant to 
Professor Tillich’s study of the American theological environment 
seen from a continental point of view. The reflections on the status 
of the academic profession in America, of the bias of American 
universities and cultural life are worth having but, on the whole, 
this book is too slight for its theme. With the first volume of Carl 
Sandburg’s autobiography we are in another world. For his parents 
managed to keep a Swedish world alive in late nineteenth-century 
Illinois. The church, the language, the strangeness of the American 
world forced the Sandburg parents to preserve more of Sweden 
than made for successful adjustment. It was the children who made 
the adjustment, took over Lincoln as a folk hero, Chicago as a world 
capital. Much of Professor Handlin’s thesis is present, implicitly, 
in Mr. Sandburg’s story. It is representative ; it tells the short and 
simple annals of the immigrant poor but, of course, it is not simply 
that, because we see, behind the schoolboy being Americanised, the 
poet to be. 

But Mr. Sandburg’s narrative makes one wonder whether Professor 
Handlin has not painted the picture a little too darkly or, rather, 
whether the sense of being uprooted, of losing sight of a known system 
of landmarks was not part of the break-down of the old order in 
Europe as well as of its failure to appear in America. The straight 
journey from the deserted village to the unknown America was not 
the only journey possible. A great part of the immigrants from the 
British Isles had been apprenticed to the new order in Leeds or 
Glasgow before they took off for Philadelphia. They knew the world 
of mines, of factories, of railroads, even of politics and unions, in a 
way impossible to peasants from Calabria or Cracow. This was the 
background of John L. Lewis and Phil Murray. Millions, of course, 
did make the jump straight from the village to America, but that was 
not universally so and the immigrant from western Europe was better 
adjusted to the United States than the immigrant from the East and 
South. Even Connemara was a better training for the new world 
and the new life than was Sicily. ‘‘America was promises,’ as a 
modern poet put it. Not all of them were kept, but some were, and 
the results are around us now in the G.I.s who have thrice come to 
restore the balance of an old world that their ancestors left with 


mingled anguish and hope. 
D. W. BROGAN 


A Happy Man 


The Marshal Duke of Berwick. By Charles Petrie. 
Spottiswoode. 25s.) 


JAMES Fitz-JAMES, Duke of Berwick, the son of James II of England 
and of Arabella Churchill, sister of the first Duke of Marlborough, 
began his distinguished military career at the age of sixteen, when he 
fought in the Imperial army against the Turks. At the age of sixty- 
three, while inspecting an advanced post of the French troops which 
he was commanding in the War of the Polish Succession, his head 
was carried off by a cannon ball; his colleague in the command, the 
eighty-two-year-old Villars, on receiving the news, remarked ‘*Cet 
homme a toujours été heureux.’’ 

There seenis to be truth in the aged Marshal’s judgment. Though 
deprived of his own country, Berwick loyally, consistently and with 
great distinction served another. Indeed, living in an age when for 
Englishmen loyalty was a most difficult ahd vexed question, he may 
well have found a kind of tranquillity in his unswerving obedience 
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The Overloaded Ark 
GERALD DURRELL 


The Book Society Choice 
& ‘Daily Mail’ Book of the Month 


Animal collecting in African rain forests. ‘A 
fascinating traveller’s tale..—PETER QUENNELL: 
Daily Mail. ‘This has everything : . . you just 
feel you are there with him.’—B.B.C. Books to 
Read. ‘No more absorbing book of its kind has been written. "— 
Glasgow Herald. With 25 drawings. 15s. 





Reflections on a Marine Venus 
LAWRENCE DURRELL 


‘A gay and lovely book.’—HAROLD NICOLSON: Observer. ‘Cap- 
tures and compresses the entire essence of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean.’—Time & Tide. ‘At his hands landscape, history and 
people unfold in beautiful and leisurely succession.’—New 
Statesman. With prints and photographs. 25s. 


Into Hidden Burma MAURICE COLLIS 


A volume of autobiography. ‘ Like all that he has written, full 
of movement and vivid colour, a kaleidoscopic sunset closing a 
day that is done for ever..—HOWARD SPRING: Country Life. 
‘A record, written with the delight of a poet, of a very wonderful 
and enchanting country.’—T7ime & Tide. ‘An exceptional book.’ 
— Sphere. 18s. 


As Gypsies Wander 


A colourful account of Romany life and travels in many parts of 
the world, illustrated with 25 striking photographs. ‘A remark- 


J. DE BAIRACLI LEVY 


able book. ... She has written a story of gypsies which will be 
regarded as a definitive authority by all interested in the ancient 
Romanies. ’— Manchester Evening News. 2\s. 


Laggard R. STEVENS 
A chronicle of life by the lakeside in a wild and remote country 
district of England. The author is an expert falconer and he 
includes an account of an expedition to Iceland in search of the 
rare gyrfalcon. With drawings by BRIAN ALLDERIDGE. 15s. 
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Extremely ffunny drawings by 
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‘ Of course its speed potential is unlimited.’ 


Full Moon at Sweatenham 


a sequel to “The Twelfth” 
J. K. STANFORD 


‘Superbly funny—diversion, glorious and unashamed.’—Ox/ford 
Mail. ‘A really amusing book.’—Daily Dispatch. ‘Some 
lovely sporting scenes.’—The Times. 

Wittily illustrated by Vv. AH. DRUMMOND. 15s. 


The Faber Book of 20th Century Verse 


‘Really comprehensive—should be read by everyone who wants 
to have an idea of the wealth and variety of modern poetry. — 


EDWIN MUIR: Observer. ‘An anthology which lovérs of poetry 
will wish to possess."—Times Literary Supplement. Edited by 
John Heath-Stubbs and David Wright. 12s. 6d. 


The Faber Book of Children’s Verse 


Edited by JANET ADAM SMITH. An anthology of lasting interest, 
designed for the enjoyment of children of all ages. 12s. 6d. 


O Lovely England WALTER DE LA MARE 


A new volume of poems. 10s. 6d. 


Haute Cuisine JEAN CONIL 


A gastronomic thesaurus for chefs and gourmets compiled by 
the former catering manager and maitre chef at Fortnum and 
Mason, culinary correspondent of The Sunday Times. 

With nearly 600 pages and 64 photographs. 42s. 


Hans Andersen: 
Forty-Two Stories 





A handsome new __ edition 
of M. R. JAMES’S translation 
direct from the Danish original 
and not, like most editions, 
from a German translation. Dr. 
James’s preface gives a clear 
account of Andersen’s work and 
sources. 

Decorated by ROBIN JACQUES. 25s. 


ROGER HINKS 


Caravaggio 


This is the first full-length book about Caravaggio in English. 
‘A model for future monographs of this kind . . . the book is by 


no means exclusively for specialists. Full account is taken of 
the wider implications of Caravaggio’s art, and each expert 
stroke contributes to the portrait which results of a complete 
artistic personality."—CECIL GOULD, Assistant Keeper of the 
National Gallery, in Time & Tide. 
With 97 plates, 1 in colour. 50s. 


The Art of Carl Faberge 
A. KENNETH SNOWMAN 


‘A princely volume.’—New Statesman, ‘A scholarly and com- 
prehensive book. The production is of a very high standard and 


the colour plates of remarkable quality.’.—Connoisseur. * Will 
give delight to the general reader.’—Diamond World. 
With over 400 plates, 27 in colour. 4 gns. 


AUTUMN FICTION 


The Big Chariot 
CHARMIAN CLIFT & GEORGE JOHNSTON 
12s. 6d. 


The Bride of Llew 
J. DE BAIRACLI LEVY 20s. 


The Past Returned 
J. DELVES-BROUGHTON 12s. 6d. 


Man and Beast PHYLLIS BOTTOME 7s. 6d. 


Tales to be Told in the Dark 
Chosen by Basil Davenport 15s. 
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to the King of France, and in carrying out the duties of a soldier he 
retained a dignity that distinguished him fromenany of the politicians 
among his fellow countrymen. 


His position was certainly an odd one. He was the half-brother 
of Mary and Anne, and the nephew of Marlborough. He was 
also the half-brother of the Old Pretender, whom, of course, he 
regarded as the legitimate King of England. At the same time he 
was a subject of the King of France and became one of the greatest 
of his commanders. He frequently fought against his own country- 
men and even, on one occasion, against his own son, the Duke of Liria, 
who was im the service of the King of Spain. Some of the letters 
written at this time by Berwick to Liria and quoted by Sir Charles 
Petrie, indicate the simple rule of right which seems to have governed 
the Marshal’s conscience. In 1718 he writes from Paris: 

**God knows how things will go between France and Spain, but 
always remember that I am a Frenchman and you are a Spaniard. 
I will do my duty as a loyal subject and one who has the interests of 
his Sovereign at heart, without any other consideration than my 
obligation towards the King. You must do the same in respect of 
your King and in no circumstances act otherwise.’’ 

And in another letter some weeks later: 

** .. always obey the King and his ministers, and avoid all intrigue. 
I am doing the same, and in no circumstances will I get entangled in 
political matters.’’ 

He appears to have followed these guiding principles even with 
regard to those political intrigues in which he was necessarily involved. 
For, even if he had wished it, he could scarcely have kept aloof from 
the Jacobite plots which concerned his half-brother, whom he ack- 
nowledged as James III. And, had he been more like his uncle 
Marlborough not only in military ability but also in political ambition, 
it is possible that the cause of the Stuarts might have triumphed. 
What the Jacobites needed was an able commander, and the victor of 
Almanza would have had every qualification for the post. But the 
English Jacobites also demanded French troops and, at the time 
when these troops could have been really valuable, they were not 
available. Later, in the years 1714-16, when James III entreated 
and commanded his half-brother to take the command in Scotland, 
Berwick refused on the ground that he was a French subject and 
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could not act without the permission of the Regent who, of course, 
was unable to grant it. Some critics have regarded this declarati 
of Berwick’s as an obvious excuse, indicating that he had Neither 
faith nor interest in the rebellion of Fifteen; yet, if one considers jt 
in the light of the letters which he wrote later to his son (who, ing. 
dentally, did join James in Scotland), one will see good 

believe that Berwick sincerely meant what he said. At the 
time it is true that the intrigues of this period are so complex and 
shifting that, although the conflicting records are expounded with 
admirable clarity by Sir Charles Petrie, one remains very often cop. 
fused and baffled by what one reads. It is surprising, for ex 

to find that Berwick showed a particular partiality for Bolingbroke 
and deeply resented the fact that James, on his return to France 
dismissed him. Yet the dismissal would seem fully justified (ang 
particularly so, one would have thought, to a general) if, as Sir 
Charles states, Bolingbroke had ‘‘squandered on a mistress the 
money which he should have used to buy munitions.’’ 


It is perhaps in his accounts of Berwick’s military actions that Sir 
Charles Petrie is most illuminating. Here his work forms a most 
valuable supplement to the studies of Professor Trevelyan and of Sir 
Winston Churchill. In the delineation of character Sir Charles 
perhaps suffers from a comparison with these distinguished historians, 
yet it should be remembered that the great and loyal soldier which 
Berwick was does not lend himself to any highly coloured treatment, 
For example in any study of Marlborough-strong feelings are aroused 
and violent argument can be joined on the question of whether the 
great general was avaricious or economical. Of Berwick Montesquieu 
writes: ‘‘No man ever gave a brighter example of the contempt we 
ought to have for money,’’ and there is not much that remains to be 
said. Indeed Montesquieu’s panegyric, which is here printed as an 
appendix, reads, as no doubt it was intended to read, like an extract 
from one of Plutarch’s Lives, and, though it may be sad, it is true 
that in Plutarch the great rogues are often more interesting than the 
virtuous, But neither the rogues themselves nor anything of value 
or interest could exist at all outside the fabric that is created by men 
of honour and ability, and among such men the Duke of Berwick 
has no inconsiderable place. 

REX WARNER 
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THE BOOK SOCIETY’S FICTION CHOICE 


A SINGLE PILGRIM 


A NOVEL OF LAOS, SIAM, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
A Dragon Apparent and Golden Earth, 
those highly successful travel books on South-East Asia: 


NORMAN LEWIS 


‘Mr. Lewis is a very sensitive writer, uses words well and can put down this chaotic world with 
He is amusing, ironical, serious... A Single Pilgrim is a book with a g.od 
deal of substance in it, and is really gripping.” V. S Pritchett in the BOOKMAN 

‘With great discrimination in the choice of fact, custom and event, Mr. Lewis enhances its emotional 


=e content with very pleasing, loving and often splendidly funny writing on the delights of Siam.’ OBSERVER 

=e * Continuously interesting and enjoyable.’ SUNDAY TIMES 
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Talk About Laugh — 


Thurber Country. By James Thurber. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 
Performing Flea. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert Jenkins. 12s. 6d.) 


‘Tue ingredients may not be new, but the hand that mixes them 
js as steady and deft as ever’’ is the kind of stuff it may be difficult 
to choke back on opening Thurber Country and greeting the same 
yed baldpates, truculent or worried dogs aiid tow-haired viragoes, 
the same sort of difficulties in communication with foreigners, officials, 
and almost anyone else who happens to come along, and the same 
charting of the border-lines of sanity: 
The city editor answered the phone one day, and then sent for me. 
‘The oral surgeons in convention here are about to operate on a 
mouse,’”’ he said. ‘‘Slide over and watch it.’’ I went away and 
came right back. ‘*‘What’s the matter?’’ snarled the editor. 
‘“‘Wouldn’t the mouse open wide?’’ ‘‘It wasn’t a mouse,’’ I 
snarled. ‘‘It was a mouth, it was a guy’s mouth.’’ 
But nobody complains of the mixture as before if they like the 
mixture, and the inventiveness and brilliance that devised this 
mixture are unchanged. Indeed, this is one of the very best Thurber 
collections. The humour of inventing words like ‘*‘grabcheck’’ and 
its gloss “one who quickly picks up a tab, a big spender, a generous 
fellow’’ might draw from some the damaging sneer ** Pre-Muggeridge 
Punch’’; there were many such things I knew I oughtn’t really to be 
laughing at, but found I was. We have three ‘‘serious’’ stories, 
again built on Thurber formulae; the neurotic and his long-suffering 
wife, the little rifts in social decency, the extra highball that is always 
the symptom of degradation; but, again, the muffled horror comes 
through as clear as a bell. These three, and a good half-dozen of 
the others, will prevent me from flogging my review copy. 

Performing Flea shows Mr. Wodehouse purveying ingredients 
new for him: it consists of a selection of letters to a close friend 
and extracts from the author’s account of his internment by the 
Germans. The letters give an impressive picture of literary indus- 
triousness and an even more impressive one of its financial rewards 
before 1939. Throughout the book the reader is in contact— 
curiously remote contact—with an attractive personality, cheerful, 
generous, affectionate and humble. Although the critical judgments 
are, to put it gently, erratic (Conan Doyle and Edgar Wallace, Kipling 
and Warwick Deeping, Mr. Maugham and Mr. Priestley are all 
respectfully mentioned), Mr. Wodehouse’s account of his work on 
his own books, and his advice to his correspondent, should be 
relevant to anyone interested in writing. His generalisations are so 
just, his conception of his own field as a writer so exact (and the 
power of those titles from one’s adolescence—Big Money, Bill the 
Conqueror, Hot Water, Thank You, Jeeves—so hypnotic), that the 
reader feels he really must look out those books. How disappointing 
to find an extract from one printed here, to recognise the facetious- 
ness, the slim gag-book, the lack of wit and even vocabulary, the 
frigid remoteness from any normal interest which no dexterity could 
hide. 

Mr. Thurber is at his best when his stories, from their double 
starting-point of farce and horror, converge most closely upon life; 
Mr. Wodehouse pleases his admirers best, as he himself recognises, 
when life is left farthest behind. The old lesson, that it takes a 
serious writer to be a really funny writer, is rubbed in once more. 
Over here we have either popular entertainers who when scrutinised 
cease to entertain, or serious novelists, like Mr. Evelyn Waugh and 
Mr. Anthony Powell, who entertain as well. It is with the second 
type, not the first, that Mr. Thurber deserves to be compared, but 
we have nobody like him any more than Punch (even post-Mug- 
geridge Punch) has a Mr. Charles Addams. Our funny writers 
aren't neurotic enough to be funny. There ought to be a moral 
in that. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 


The Monstrous Ransom 


Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Measure for Measure.’ By Mary Lascelles, 
(University of London. Athlone Press. 15s.) 


Nort very long ago Measure for Measure, in common witli Troilus 
and Cressida and All’s Well, was regarded with distaste and even 
revulsion ; it was one of the ‘* unpleasant ’’ plays, best not much 
talked about ; it belonged to the period when Shakespeare was so 
distressingly ** in the dumps.’’ Now all that is changed ; we see 
in 1t one of the most fascinating in the canon. Containing some of 
the loveliest poetry Shakespeare ever wrote, as well as one of the most 
lovable of his comic clowns, it presents us with the eternal problems 
which surround us as human beings, every day, at various levels, 
How are we to choose between evils? How much evil must we 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


The Kissing Bough 
LAURENCE WHISTLER 


A delightful description of the old Christmas custom, 
illustrated by Joan Hassall. 2s. 6d. 


The Story of a Nutcracker 


DESMOND MacCARTHY and 
BRYAN GUINNESS 


The charming story on which Tchaikovsky based his 
Casse-Noisette, freely adapted from the Tale by 
Hoffman. Illustrated by Roland Pym. gs. 6d. 


The Glitter and the Gold 


CONSUELO VANDERBILT 
BALSAN 


autobiography of the former 
Duchess of Marlborough 


“The magnificent panorama of the bygone Blenheim 
is unfolded before our eyes, improbable and remote as 
a scene from The Arabian Nights.” THE EARL OF 
BIRKENHEAD. Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 153, 


BOSWELL 
ON THE GRAND TOUR 


Germany and Switzerland 1764 


Edited by Professor F. A. Pottle. Illustrated. 25s. 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
The Selected Novels 


In three volumes each containing three novels. Uniform 
with the The Complete Short Stories. Each volume 153s. 


HEINEMANN 






























CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Experience éy Interpretation 
CHARLES E. RAVEN 


The second volume of Canon Raven’s Gifford Lectures, 
completing the new Religio Medici which he began with 
Science and Religion. 21s. net 


Four Metaphysical Poets 


JOAN BENNETT 
A study of Donne, Herbert, Vaughan and Crashaw, first 
published in 1934 and long recognized as one of the best 


introductions to the metaphysicals. 
SECOND, REVISED EDITION. I5§S5. nes 


The Navy as an Instrument 
of Policy 1558-1727 
SIR HERBERT RICHMOND 


A study of the use made of the Navy by statesmen from the 
time of Elizabeth until the end of the Northern War. 
60s. net 


The Indus Civilization 
SIR MORTIMER WHEELER 


The first full account of an important new chapter in Indian 


pre-history. A supplementary volume to the Cambridge 
History of India. Ready 27th November. 18s. net 


What Shall I Read Next? 


F. SEYMOUR SMITH 


2000 books published since 1900, classified and annotated 
by the author of An English Library. Published for the 
National Book League. 10s. 6d. net 


















| The Machinery of Justice 
in England 


R. M. JACKSON 


A witty and informed account of British justice in action, 
intended for the lay public. 
SECOND, REVISED EDITION. 30S. nes 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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consent to pay for the purchase of how much good ? What is justi 
and who is competent to dispense it ? Ever since Pater, it js true 
it has been possible to regard it as a play with something definite tg 
impart : it is a presentation of forgiveness, for Mr. Wilson Knj 
indeed, who hit upon this aspect independently in The Whee] of Fee, 
to the point where it becomes a Christian sermon. In this he Was 
supported by R, W. Chambers, and as such it has latterly been 
largely, if sometimes a little unwillingly, accepted. 

For Miss Lascelles, however, this is to take matters a trifle too far 
Forgiveness is there, of course, but it is only a part ; and it may be 
said at once that her own interpretation is beautifully 
inspired by a sensitive common sense which is as delightful as jt is 
rare, though perhaps to be expected in one who has written $0 
illuminatingly about Jane Austen. She has, of course, read all that 
is to be read about the play—rare nonsense a great deal of it is— 
and comes to a conclusion that must surely win applause : 

** That Measure for Measure will continue to perplex us is likely 
enough ; but of one thing I am sure : through its course thought and 
feeling run like a spring tide into an estuary, with such vehemencs | 
that the filth and rubbish, the cabbage stalks and dead cats which 
are all that adverse criticism has remarked in it, are washed up and 
left behind as the ebb scours the channel, and the volume of water 
makes towards its own place.’’ 

All, however, might not agree as to what objects are or are not | 
stinking refuse. 

The main line that she traces is indicated by her chapter headings : 
The Case, The Disputants, The Arbiter, The Verdict ; it is the grand 
debate between Angelo and Isabella, the tremendous drama of the 
whole thing, with glasses by Claudio, the Duke, the Provost and 
even Lucio. She arrives largely at her belief in what Shakespeare 
meant by noting how he departs from other illustrations of the story 
of ** the monstrous ransom,’”’ not only the obvious ones of Cinthio 
and Whetstone’s version, but others which Shakespeare may have 
known, such as Philanira, deriving light even from those written after 
him. She also brings a scholar’s knowledge of Elizabethan ways of 
thinking to the elucidation of the problem, but all the time—and 
here is what is so refreshing about Miss Lascelles’s approach—she 
relates the reactions of the characters to life as it is lived, not only as 
it has appeared in books ; she understands these people because she 
understands people. And as regards the anomalies editors have 
found, she all the time asks whether this or that makes stage sense, 
not sense in real life. She does not always find stage sense, especially 
in the first Mariana scene—where even she, a stout re-integrator, 
suspects tampering with Shakespeare’s text. She fears that some- 
times the contemporary audience may have wondered at the gulli- 
bility of the Viennese. But after all, if the Viennese were so stupid 
as not to recognise the Friar as the Duke—a disguise the veriest ass 
in the audience would penetrate—they would accept anything ; so 
why should we worry ? Apart from all these already debated matters, 
Miss Lascelles is extremely interesting on what she thinks may have 
been a question Shakespeare was working out : that of the value of 
power without knowledge, such as the Duke gua Duke possessed, 
and that of knowledge without power, which was the possession of 
the Duke gua Friar. A book that charms by the manner of its 
writing, as well as by the vividness of the subject matter. 
BONAMY DOBREB 














Talent and Eminence 





Old Men Forget. The Autobiography of Duff Cooper. (Hart- 
Davis. 21s.) 
Ir there is one mode of twentieth-century English life which by its 
remoteness would now repay interpretation, it is surely that of a 
clerk in the Foreign Office before 1914. The author enjoyed a few 
months of this before war broke out and some three years of its still 
agreeable wartime equivalent before his release to train for a com- 
mission in the Grenadiers. With these he spent six months at the 
front, from which he emerged with popularity and a D.S.O. In 
his twenties he dines with Asquith and meets Lloyd George in the 
box of a theatre. He is free of all the haunts of celebrities, his 
acquaintance is thick with talent and eminence, his many friends who 
died young are distinguished almost to the point of uniformity. 
Even in France, between operations, one~ finds wine arriving m 
hampers, breakfast in bed, lunch in an orchard with the band 
playing, and on Paris leave the automatic freedom of the Embassy. 
It was a glamorous and barely credible world of superb assumptions 
and uncritically accepted privileges, and one would give much for 
writing that made it live again. But hope raised by the author's 
Talleyrand will be disappointed. Perhaps time has been harsh 
with sub-Edwardian language, reducing what may once have seemed 
spontaneous (though always commonplace) to anaemia or vulgarity} 
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thaps the assumptions and the privileges were only sustained by 
absolute unconsciousness. 

Back in England there was ducal opposition to his marriage with 
the beautiful and long-courted Lady Diana (‘‘Nor can I suppose 
that my reputation, that of a wild young man who played too high 
and drank too deep, was likely to recommend me’’), but her parents 
soon relented, the Duke favouring a quick wedding so that he might 
travel in comfort before the Whitsun rush. There follow the years 
of parliamentary activity, of zeal for the League of Nations, and of 
his own literary, and Lady Diana’s theatrical success. . The spacious 
social life and the *‘inside’’ political gossip continue, but they remain 
the life and gossip of a closed world. In November, 1921, after 
dining with the Churchills, his diary records : 

**Winston was in his best form, ragging Edwin (Montagu) about 
Gandhi, who he said ought to be laid, bound hand and foot, at the 
gates of Delhi and there trampled on by an enormous elephant 
with the new Viceroy seated on its back. He believes firmly that there 
js a world-wide movement of reaction and is optimistic of the future.”’ 
There is also a long quotation on the General Strike, whose course 
he follows keenly from clubs and dinne: parties. There is nothing 
malicious or obscurantist in these cliché-pitted pages, but for long 
they are almost innocent of prescience or apprehension. Hitler, 
it is true, appalled him from the outset, but as late as 1934 Mussolini 
impressed him favourably, and nineteen years later he can still 
write, ‘‘He is not, like Hitler, condemned out of his owa mouth, 
nor by the notoriety and magnitude of his evil deeds’’—a statement 
one can only read with dismay and perplexity. 

In the Abyssinian crisis, as Secretary of State for War, he would 
have wished for strong League action but did not, apparently, feel 
strongly enough to press for it in Cabinet. (It may also be 
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significant that not a single Spanish name appears in the index.) 
Hitler, however, had taught him a lesson, and from 1936 onwards 
he is sure that war is coming. Now at last one reads with a sense of 
conviction, and now too the reading brings back the shame and 
anger of those contemptible days. (Here the diary is rewarding, but 
Chamberlain remains a mystery. His intrigue with Grandi to get rid 
of his own Foreign Minister, his dead-pan’ indifference to the fate 
of the helpless Czechs, his ultimate trust in Hitler’s sanity—what is 
one to make of these? The record says little; of awareness of the 
real springs of violence and tragedy it shows no sign.) We applaud 
Mr. Duff Cooper’s resignation, but it is disconcerting to find him 
afterwards sounding Baldwin as Chamberlain’s possible successor. 
Resignation, however courageous and well-justified, seems to have 
dislocated his career. He served briefly as Minister of Information, 
and again in the Far East in a vague and impotent co-ordinating 
role which lapsed a month after Pearl Harbour, but there were spells 
of unwilling idleness before the appointment to Algiers, with Ambas- 
sador’s rank, which, chequered with Anglo-American muddles and 
the tantrums of De Gaulle, was to end in Paris in 1947. Despite 
the great affairs and the plenitude of honours, an expiring note 
pervades this later period. Why? Four cabinet posts and some 
literary tributes are more than most men achieve. Why, faced with 
so much that can hardly fail of interest and even drama, should the 
reader feel cheated? The answer would involve a study in attitudes, 
both literary and other, which history has greeted with the horse’s 


laugh. 
H. M. CHAMPNESS 


A Little Travel 


Coming Down the Seine. By Robert Gibbings. (Dent. 18s.) 
I Live in a Suitcase. By Margaret Mackay. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


IN his new book, Coming Down the Seine, Mr. Gibbings does not do 
justice to his own great charm and talent. He dissipates his powers 
in too much dalliance with passing thoughts of not sufficient interest, 
while the magic Seine hangs in abeyance or is skimped. It is so 
delightful to be gliding along the river in his cheerful company, 
noticing, through his perspicacity, the ripples and wrinkles on the 
surface of the water, scrambling ashore with him for a drink or a 
night under the stars, listening to the legends and histories of the 
places going by—and he tells his anecdotes particularly well, with a 
careless throwaway air, very attractive. But alas!—in the middle of 
any of these agreeable occupations Mr. Gibbings is fatally liable to 
be reminded of something else, an Irish story, an excerpt from the 
Oxford Companion to Music, one thing leading a little too much to 
another. 

His gift, however, for rendering into English ordinary French 
conversation is exceptional. The feat is a difficult one and usually 
muffed, but here the translation is so adroit that practically a whiff 
of zarlic comes across as well. Nor is it possible to congratulate 
him too much on the simple subtlety of the device he uses for con- 
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Old Men Forget 


DUFF COOPER 21s. 


Seven Years in Tibet 
HEINRICH HARRER 16s. 


Hackenfeller’s Ape 


BRIGID BROPHY 9s. 6d. 
Bandoola 

J. H. WILLIAMS 155. 
Elephant Bill 

J. H. WILLIAMS 215. 


The Incredible Mizners 


ALVA JOHNSTON 12s. 6d. 
Ballades and other verse 
H. S. MACKINTOSH 10s. 6d. 


A Blessed Girl 


LADY EMILY LUTYENS 21s. 


Stephen Potter 


GAMESMANSHIP 73. 6d. 

LIFEMANSHIP 73. 6d. 

ONE-UPMANSHIP 8s. 6d. 
Thomas Bewick 

WOOD ENGRAVINGS 

SELECTED BY REYNOLDS STONE {$5 $5. Od. 


One of Our Submarines 
EDWARD YOUNG 


Surtees 
HUNTING SCENES 
SELECTED BY LIONEL GOUGH 
2s. 6d. 
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A HISTORY OF THE THEORIES OF 


Aether and Electricity 


VOLUME 2—THE MODERN THEORIES 
1900 — 1926 


SIR EDMUND WHITTAKER, F.R.S. The long- 
awaited second volume of this masterly work deals with 
the revolution in scientific thought which began with the 
present century. The first volume dealt with the Classical 
Theories current before 1900 and was published in 1951. 

each volume 32s 6d 


THE SELECTED LETTERS OF 
Pope Innocent III 
concerning England 


edited by C. R. CHENEY, Professor of Medieval History, 
University of Manchester and W. H. SEMPLE, Hulme 
Professor of Latin, University of Manchester. This 
selection is drawn from the Registers of Innocent III and 
various Other sources, printed and unprinted. 

Nelson's Medieval Texts 30s 





Open Spaces 
REFLECTIONS OF A NATURALIST 


R. N. STEWART. A peaceful hour by an Icelandic 
river, the company of a tortoise, the rigours of an Arctic 
storm, trees, ticks and taxidermists figure among these 
random reflections. Illustrated by Elizabeth Allen. 

10s 6d 


Switzerland’s Amazing 
Railways 


CECIL J. ALLEN. A fascinating story affected by the 
peouliar geography of the country, especially the 
necessity of tunnelling mountains; and describing such 
modes of transport as chair-lifts, and funicular railways. 
96 half-tone plates on special fluorescent art paper 
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Beef Production 


PROFESSOR M. M. COOPER. Valuable and up- 
to-date information on every aspect of cattle-breeding, 
the qualities at which to aim, the selection of strain, 
feeding standards, adaptation to varied conditions, 
fattening of cattle, and the economic problems involved. 
16 half-tone plates and 21 test figures 
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veying the feeling of a river growing from next to nothing down to the 
sea. He does so by enlarging, stage by stage, his own method of 
transport: starting his journey from the springhead on foot, then, 
as the stream widens, taking to a little matchbox of a boat, from here 
transferring to a barge, and finally reaching the estuary in a Channel. 
crossing steamer. The book is illustrated by his own wood-engray- 
ings. 

Mrs. Mackay, from a lifetime of travel, has picked out certain 
episodes—sometimes, indeed, mere glances—with such preciseness 
as to do away with any sense of confusion. J Live in a Suitcase ig 
very trimly packed. One heading may be Hong-Kong and the next 
perhaps Paris or Johannesburg, but the distinctions are clear and the 
result is not a hotch-potch but a neatly-strung necklace of variegated 
stones. Each incident is treated to the technique of a short story, 
having beginning, middle and pithy end. Mrs. Mackay’s descriptive 
writing is very good indeed. She uses the minimum of words, and 
those words are nearly always dead on the mark, fresh, crisp, faintly 
surprising, never Outrageous, so that the pictures start instantly up 
before one’s eyes. In a chapter on Lisbon she says that the houses 
**are hung on the hills like bird-cages.’’ And later: ‘‘She was en- 
tranced with her room, which opened on to a grilled balcony fluttering 
with bougainvillea. She could leok down en the river Tagus and 
watch the fishing boats dallying with sails like moths.’’ 


Unhappily the general impact of this book is a chilling one. The 
writing is impeccable, but it has in it no heart. One gets the impres- 
sion that Mrs. Mackay’s lines have fallen in exclusively expensive 
places, and that this accident has limited her sympathies; in a writer 
as well-equipped as she, it is a sad and a considerable loss. 


EMMA SMITH 


Philosophy Between Poets 


W. B. Yeats and T. Sturge Moore, Their Correspondence, 1901-1987, 
Edited by Ursula Bridge. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 20s.) 


It is a pity that Yeats’s letters are being published in instalments, 
for the ones in this batch are almost as impersonal as letters between 
poets could be. What they really record is a period—one which 
had Bertrand Russell and Wyndham Lewis among its thinkers, 
included Yeats’s dramatic experiments, and stretched, in all, from 
post-Yellow Book to Hitler (who gains an enthusiastic passing men- 
tion from Moore). They include many pleasing incidentals, among 
them Yeats’s Abbey Theatre struggles, his impeachment of the 
**morganic’’ drama of Shaw and Wilde, and this comment which 
Must Surely win special applause: 
**We shall do nothing till we have created a criticism which will 
insist on the dramatic poet’s right to educate his audience as a 
musical composer does his.’’ 

But these are incidentals. The core of this book is a dispute 
in philesaphy, which began when Yeats visited Moore at Petersfield 
in 1925. ‘The Yeats we have here is a mind nourished on myths and 
visions, not logic, contending with a philosopher ’s—G. E. Moore’s— 
brother; and meeting the rebuke, ‘*Many philosophers and most 
amateurs are only interested in the imaginative aspects of speculation; 
the search for truth bores them stiff.”’ Yeats was certainly an amateur 
in philosophy, but the interesting point about this group of letters 
is to see, not how Moore could argue, but how Yeats plumbed the 
depths for what he could use. When The Tower appeared, however, 
Moore, overcome, made this generous and healing admission: 

**Your poems in The Tower have a more ample huntanity than 
any of these phit'osophers could compass, each line appears to you 
in relation to more kinds of excellence than they ever dreamed of 
relatiag their systems to.”’ 

The subject they argued about was sense data, and Ruskin’s cat. 
Frank Harris had reported Ruskin spying this animal, which no one 
else could see, at room’s length distance, whereupon he picked it up 
and threw it out of the window. This insubstantial cat became the 
focus for a debate, Yeats maintaining that Ruskin’s cat and any 
ordinary cat were equally real, Moore pointing the difference between 
Ruskin’s cat, and the house cat which anyone could see. It must 
be said that argument did nothing to shift either man’s position. 
Though Moore seems to have been responsible for introducing Yeats 
to some new thought, it was all the same to him. 

This volume is illustrated with jacket designs which Moore did 
for many of Yeats’s books. It may now seem strange that Yeats 
liked them, though théy confirm that both men began as Pre-Raphael- 
ites, a stage which in poetry Yeats but not Moore outgrew. 


CLIFFORD COLLINS 
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The Age of Inigo Jones 


The Age of Inigo Jones. By James Lees-Milne. (Batsford. 42s.) 


BEGINNING his book with a quotation from Antony and Cleopatra. 
“On the sudden a Roman thought hath struck him,’’ Mr. Lees-Milne 
continues: **Indeed, it came like a thunderbolt, the conviction that 
building in England must, in order to be beautiful, conform absolutely 
to the ideals set by Ancient Rome. Accordingly, Inigo Jones brought 
about the most momentous revolution that English architecture has 
experienced.”’ 

That revolution Mr. Milne illuminates most clearly by his author- 
itative text and pictures, too modestly averring that 
Inigo Jones may not be read as literature. It is frankly a reference 
book, without being a work of scholarship . . . for I am—to purloin 
the words of Sir Henry Wooton—but the gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.’’ However that may be, here, collected together 
with workmanlike skill, is all that any but a devotee-specialist might 
wish to know about Inigo Jones, his works, his clients, his colleagues 
and his setting. 

‘‘Worthily reckoned among the most excellent architects this 
nation ever bred’’ was a contemporary judgment that the passage of 
three centuries has but confirmed. 

Considering how little he actually built, his fame would be surprising 
were it not that it is supported by his brilliance as a draughtsman 
that won from Vandyke the tribute ** . not to be equalled by 
whatever great masters in his time, for boldness, softness, sweetness 
and sureness of his touches’’—and by other talents and graces 
together making up a complex but commanding character. 

To Inigo Jones has been ignorantly and indeed absurdly attributed 
all soris of buildings that he could not possibly have built, either 
because he was dead or not yet born at the relevant date, because 
they show none of the classical polish of all the master’s authentic 
works, or because the builder could have been in no position to 
command the much-sought-for services of the King’s Surveyor. 

Wales, particularly, having bred few architects but many Joneses, 
has blandly claimed the greatest of them as the designer of a variety 
of Jacobean buildings that, if pleasant enough, are too primitive, 
rough and provincial—too obviously vin ordinaire—ever to be 
granted the honourable vintage label claimed, by any but patriotic 
innocents. Actually there is, alas! nothing whatever to suggest 
the most distant connection of Inigo with Wales, except his surname, 
his father having been a Smithfield clothworker. 

Even Mr. Milne has failed to discover much about the first thirty 
years of his chief character’s life, but thereafter skilfully dashes 
in a series of sketches of him from many different angles and sources 
that build up into a complete and convincing picture. 

He is particularly happy in his telling of Jones’s collaboration 
with Ben Jonson in the production of their celebrated Court Masques 
and of their venomous quarrelling. If Jonson was waspishly jealous, 
Jones was bombastic, but seems to have given as good as he got in 
the way of insulting verses. Thus **To his false friend Mr. Ben 
Jonson’’ 

thou has writ 
Of good things wid bad things not with equal wit; 
The reason is, or may be quickly shown 
The good’s translation, but the ill’s thine own.”’ 

After his final break with Jonson and a calmer period of co- 
Operation with lesser poets, he ended up in 1640 in Davenant’s 
Masque Salmacida Spolia with his most elaborate and _ brilliant 
piece of stagecraft only just before the Puritans put an end to all such 
goings-on. 

With near a hundred illustrations, the book does give one a vivid 
picture of the England of Inigo Jones, a transitional England where, 
not in architecture alone, native variousness was giving place to 
classical formality. 

CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


Sophocles and Symbolism 


The Life and Work of Sophocles. By F. J. H. Letters. (Sheed & 
Ward. 18s.) . 


**SopHocies’ Athens,’’ announces Mr. Letters.on his first page, 
**was a slum.’’ Seldom can such a resounding truism have been 
uttered with firmer conviction of originality. The rest of this 
chapter—a brief sketch of the moral and social climate of the Peri- 
clean Age—flogs a dead horse on which Sir Alfred Zimmern cantered 
past the post over half-a-century ago. A good deal of space is 
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** Of intense interest, not merely for the new light 
it throws on episodes in our recent history, but 
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SIR JOHN MOORE 


‘*A biography indispensable to anyone who 
wishes to study a great career.’’—ARTHUR BRYANT, 
Sunday Times. ‘* There is a nobility here in the 
treatment of a noble subject. Carola Oman is a 
very good writer.’’—The Times. 
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taken up with assurances that Athenians were cheerfully homo 
sexual : mainly, it appears, to refute Professor Murray’s views on the 
subject as expressed in The Rise of the Greek Epic (1907), 
style betrays its antecedents in the lecture-room; but Mr. Let 
despite his position as a senior classics lecturer in Australia, refery 
to no editions apart from Jebb’s, and no critics except Jebb, Bowra 
and Kitto. The only foreign citation is a single allusion to Volkelt’s 
Aesthetik des Tragischen, and the general documentation is sketchy 
in the extreme. 

This, then, is clearly a book for the Greekless reader, a potential 
Companion to Mr. Watling’s admirable Penguin translations. Ii 
arrangement confirms such a supposition. It consists of an essay 
on each of the seven extant plays, prefaced by the chapter on back. 
ground referred to above, and sections on Sophocles ‘‘The Man," 
**The Poet,’’ ‘*The Dramatist’’; and at first sight it raises the 
inevitable question: Why yet another book on Sophocles? It is g 
pleasure to record that Mr. Letters both analyses the question and 
provides a wholly sufficient answer; and the truth is rather Startling, 

Owing to the fact that classical scholarship for so long largely 
occupied itself with predominantly textual problems, and that 
Greek religion (an integral part of Greek drama) has only in this 
century been studied with any real degree of understanding, effective 
literary criticism of ancient tragedy is still virtually in its infancy, 
Further, not only is the ground virgin, but cluttered up with the 
weeds set there by those who considered that technical proficiency 
was a passport to literary insight. If Mr. Letters’s scholarship is 
in the second flight, he more than makes up for it by his deep and 
sensitive understanding of more universal problems. 

His most valuable achievements in this book are first, his perception 
of the strength of religious feeling which makes several of the plays, 
such as the Ajax or the Antigone, difficult for a modern mind to grasp} 
secondly, his acute analysis of Sophocles’ poetic symbolism—a 
subject hitherto obscured by the conviction of classical critics that a 
phrase can mean either one thing or another, but never both at once, 
Particularly valuable is his emphasis on the importance attached 
by the Greeks—overriding any more personal considerations—to 
the correct burial of the dead; and in the field of symbolism his 
analysis of Trachiniae vv.831-40 exposes ruthlessly those editors who 
would emend what they cannot understand. 

The section on dramatic technique, though useful, contains little 
that is new; though it rightly emphasises that Aristotle’s Poetics 
is largely a study of Sophocles. Sophocles the man emerges a some- 
what vague figure. In the absence of evidence perhaps we should 
not complain, and Mr. Letters is to be thanked for quoting the 
famous Athenaeus fragment in full. He gives us the surface 
dichotomy of character: on the one hand the tragedian, working out 
the conflict of human and divine laws, the advocate of moderation, 
the technical innovator, the master and pupil of Euripides; on the 
other the wit, the bon vivant, the writer of Rabelaisian satyric 
comedy, the insatiable pursuer of young boys. But something is 
missing; the character is obstinately two-dimensional. Can it be 
that the fault is in Sophocles himself? Mr. Letters observes, without 
drawing any conclusion from it, that about 441 B.C. Sophocles wrote 
the Antigone, the supreme play of the individual will in revolt against 
mere man-made decrees that cross the will of God, and that a year 


later, *‘as a reward,’’ he was one of the generals who sailed with 


Pericles to reduce the revolt from the Athenian Empire of the free 
and kindred island of Samos. That these two activities were com- 
patible in Sophocles’ mind is not only his personal tragedy, but that 
of Periclean Athens as a whole. I hope Mr. Letters will not class 
me, as a result of this, with those of whom he rightly disapproves for 
applying modern standards to their consideration of the ancient world. 


PETER GREEN 


Madeleine and Others 


Madeleine’s Journal. By Mrs. Robert Henrey. (Dent. 16s.) 


With Malice Toward Women. A Handbook for Women-Haters drawn 
from the Best Minds of All Time. Selected and edited by 
Justin Kaplan. (W.H. Allen. 12s. 6d.) 


** T HAVE a friend called Sonia,’’ writes Madeleine, ‘‘ with whom I 
relax on the telephone after a hard morning’s work. We generally 
talk for an hour, which is annoying for those who want to ring us 
up...’ but fascinating for those who want to listen in, which they 
can do here for 300 pages. It took me some time to decide on 
my favourite passage but in the end I chose the author’s visit to 
Wiltshire to have her portrait painted by an R.A. for the Royal 
Academy. Considering that she thought she had ‘‘ the irregular 
sort of face that I believe only Renoir could have painted,’’ this 
was very brave of her. But she insisted on being painted in her 
** adorable hat . . . my first Paris hat since the liberation’’. . .. 
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*My Paris hat makes my breasts swell with love and pride.’’ In 
tween sittings there are discussions about Sargent, English nudes 
yd many other things. ** Henry James,’’ writes Madeleine, ** would 
ve gathered us all up into a short story...”’ — 

If Madeleine, giving a final thrust to her hat-pin in front of a gilt- 
famed mirror, were to hear Mr. Justin Kaplan’s icy voice saying, 
“God sends women, no doubt, but the Devil beautifies them,”’ 
yould she be upset ? As she runs up a new blouse does she ever 
sink of those fateful events on Penguin Island—** Why clothe them ? 
When they wear clothes and are under the moral law they will 
sssume an immense pride, a vile hypocrisy, and an excessive cruelty’”? 
Madeleine is the most striking proof that men may fulminate against 
women as much as they like, but the walls of the boudoir are thicker 
than the walls of Jericho and no Dbiast of the trumpet by John Knox 
or anybody else can affect them, for they are also soundproof. 

Madeleine, who was born in France, will not be surprised to 
tarn—if her enemies give her Mr. Kaplan’s book—that there is 
ly one representative of France included. For Frenchwomen on 
the whole are not unsporting enough to compete with men on their 
own ground ; therefore it is less necessary to attack them. Moliére 
did so when appropriate, while Montherlant did so for many volumes, 
ind could possibly have been included in this one. 

On the other hand there are signs that Madeleine could hit back 
with Malice Toward Men, and I should be sorry for men. They 
have taken the glamour out of women’s lives, she insists, and 
“what will a girl of seventeen do with a favourable trade balance 
in ten years’ time ? In her place I would prefer a new hat! ”’ 
She disapproves too of débutantes doing the washing up, and indicates 
that never, at the most picturesque moments of her picturesque 
fie. poverty-stricken) childhood, would she have taken such a 
job, Schopenhauer would have been shocked but Mencken (both 
paturally quoted by Mr. Kaplan) would have understood. Women 
always know exactly what they want, and if Mrs. Henrey were a little 
less smug about having got it and a little more ruthless with her 
dialogue she would be much more pleasant to read. The choice 
between her and Mr. Kaplan is that between sweet and cheese ; as 
the rustle of taffeta dies away I can only ignore the peculiar taste in 
my mouth—could it be sour grapes ?—and ask for cheese, garnished 
as here with Thurber and followed by Ouida (the only woman in 
this fierce anthology) as a liqueur. 

MARGARET CROSLAND 


More Escapers 


Return Ticket. By Anthony Deane-Drummond. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
Hong-Kong Escape. By R. B. Goodwin. (Arthur Barker. 15s.) 

Ir is interesting, and, I think, worthy of note that there has of late 
been such a demand for and interest in those books which deal with 
what the psychologists call ‘‘the heroic principle ’’ in man. In an 
age in which human values and indeed human existence are threatened 
as perhaps they have not been since the dark ages, there are assertions 
on all sides of man’s faith in his unconquerable soul. Spencer 
Chapman and van der Post in the interior, Hillary and Hertzog in the 
mountains, Heyerdahl on the ocean, Cousteau and Hass in the depths 
—all these stories have acommon theme. Like Odysseus and Pilgrim 
before them, they tell the story of a single man, or at most a small 
group of men, who set out into the unknown, suffer all manner of 
danger and hardship, and at last reach their journey’s end. Among 
this genre must be included last war ** escape ’’ books. Here one 
can share in the activities of those bolder, braver, more ingenious 
and enduring than oneself ; and the result is to fortify immeasurably 
one’s belief in the strength and indestructibility of the human spirit. 

Both the books under present review are of their kind first-class. 
If Mr. Deane-Drummond’s is rather the more interesting, it is only 
because he and his adventures were the more spectacular. In 1941 
he was dropped by parachute with a smali party to blow up an 
aqueduct in Southern Italy. The operation was successful, but later 
in the mountains they were taken prisoner. From his first moment 
of captivity to his last Mr. Deane-Drummond’s thoughts were centred 
wholly on escape ; and his undisguised contempt for those who did 
not share his views is equalled only by his contempt for all things 
Italian. This uncompromising attitude, a measure of the author’s 
single-mindedness and integrity, gives his book an added charm. 
His first escape, most vividly described, ended in recapture twenty 
yards from the Swiss frontier. His second, which began with a 
Perilous journey in darkness along a five-inch ledge seventy feet 
up a hospital wall, was entirely successful. 

_ Back in England Mr. Deane-Drummond seems to have lost no 
time in preparing for the descent on Arnhem. Here, after some 
bloody fighting, he was again taken prisoner. At the villa to which 
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The Ballet Annual 1954 
Edited by ARNOLD HASKELL 
Another handsome issue with contributions by the 
leading writers, 130 photographs, a_ colour 
frontispiece by Baron, and numerous drawings. 
21s. net 


3 , 
A D’Oyly Carte Album 

RoGeR Woop 

A collection of Roger Wood’s remarkable photo- 
graphs showing the operas and principals of the 
present D’Oyly Carte Company. With an introduc- 
tion by Bridget D’Oyly Carte and 84 photographs. 
10s. 6d. net 


The Ballet of the Second 

Empire: 1858-1870 Ivor GUEST 
An authoritative and entertaining account of a 
fascinating but neglected period of ballet history 
—from the debut of Emma Livry to the first 
performance of Coppélia. With an introduction 
by Serge Lifar and 8o illustrations. 


(Ready Nov. 26.) 25s. net 





Music in the Life of Albert 
Schweitzer Edited by C. R. Joy 


A musical biography of exceptional interest. Dr, 
Schweitzer’s many writings on musical subjects, 
the majority of them in English for the first time, 
arranged with his assistance. Illustrated. 16s. neé 


On the Edge of the Primeval 


Forest ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
The first five-shilling edition of Dr. Schweitzer’s 
classic story of his experiences as a doctor in 
Equatorial Africa. gist thousand. With a frontis- 
piece and map. 55. net 


A History of the Church in 
England J. R. H. Moorman, D.D. 


Principal of Chichester Theological College 
A new and badly-needed one-volume history of 
the church from Roman and Anglo-Saxon times 
to the present day. 25s. net 


Man and Number Downatp SMELTzER 


An account of the development of man’s use of 
number through the ages. Fully illustrated. 
(Ready Nov. 26.) 7s. 64 





Australia G. O. and J. F. Cairns 


New Zealand 
R. W. and E. M. BuRCHFIELD 


Two new books in the Lands and Peoples series. 
Written from first-hand knowledge, they are full 
of simply-presented information on the towns and 
countryside, the history, and the present day life 
and work of other countries. Each has a map, an 
appendix of facts and figures, four plates in colour 
and eight from photographs. Each 6s. 64. nei 





ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
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Two Outstanding Books 


EILEEN BIGLAND 


The Indomitable 
Mrs. Trollope 


The eagerly awaited biography of Frances 
Trollope, the mother of Anthony Trollope and 
of five other children—a woman of great 
courage and of unswerving loyalty to her family. 
It was mainly through her efforts that Anthony 
began writing his famous novels. 








BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


15s. 





WILFRID BLUNT 


Pietro’s 
Pilgrimage 


The Seventeenth-Century Travels of the Roman 
patrician Pietro Della Valle have suffered a 
singular and undeserved neglect. Goethe devotes 
a twenty-five page essay to them. Gibbon 
mentions Pietro as the most intelligent spectator 
of the Persian scene, and the writer of ‘‘amus- 
ing”’ letters. 


Pietro was in the East for some twelve years. 
He knew Constantinople well in the sunset of 
its glory; he visited Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, 
Aleppo and Baghdad; he explored Ctesiphon 
and Babylon; he spent seven years in Persia 
during the splendid reign of Shah Abbas, whom 
he knew personally; and he visited parts of 
India reached by few other travellers of his day. 
About all these places Pietro wrote accurately 
and voluminously. 


Wilfrid Blunt has reduced the complete tale— 
amounting to nearly a million words—to the 
minimum. His immense research has produced 
a scholarly and fascinating book. 





WONDERFUL PLATES 


2ls. 


JAMES BARRIE 
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he was removed he found a wall cupboard, only twelve inches g 
into which, typically, he locked himself. Here this astonishing 
remained standing for, literally, the next fortnight. in 4 
time the Germans used the room as an interrogation centre fj 
newly-arrived prisoners ; and the author had the curious experi , 
of involuntarily eavesdropping on their conversation, ‘* jt 
surprising thing to me that very few officers or men gave only the 
number, rank and name. Two men... gave all the information 4 
knew or were capable of giving....’’ Needless to say, Mr. Deane 
Drummond again escaped and, after further extraordinary adyen 
reached his own lines. As a last war record of personal covrac 
initiative and endurance, his book can have few equals. 

Mr. R. B. Goodwin’s exploits were less dramatic, yet equa 
remarkable. A New Zealand naval officer stationed at Hong-Kop 
he was taken prisoner when the city was overrun by the Jananeca 
On a tempestuous night in July, 1944, he escaped by the simp 
method of climbing the perimeter fences (one of which was electrified 
and then swimming to the mainland. For the next nine high 
(being an Anglo-Saxon he dared not show himself by day) he moves 
slowly along the coast, suffering appallingly from hunger, expo 
and lack of sleep. A dozen times he found himself within a few fe. 
of Japanese sentries, and a dozen times eluded them. Finally, wit} 
his strength almost gone, he threw himself on the mercy of so; 
Chinese villagers; who happily turned out to be friends. The 
then began the last, and in some ways most interesting part of hi 
journey, in which he was ferried from village to village nine hundred 
miles across China to the allied headquarters at Kunming. 
Goodwin has not Mr. Deane-Drummond’s aggressive, reckle 
spirit ; but his quiet, self-effacing story is no less effective o 
impressive. 
































LUDOVIC KENNED 


The Devil’s Doorway 
The Second Sex. By Simone de Beauvoir. (Cape. 50s.) 


Miss DE BEAUVOIR has written an enormous book about womer 
and it is soon clear that she does not like them and does not like 
being a woman. But it is an interesting book, especially in what j 
reveals of the author’s sentiments and methods. ‘* In all civilisa 
tions,’’ she writes, ‘* and still in our own day, women inspire mer 
with horror.’ Covering a period from the Stone Age to presen 
times, Miss de Beauvoir seeks support for this opinion—and finds it 
Tertullian: ‘* Woman, you are the devil’s doorway.... It is 
your fault that the Son of Man had todie.’’ St. John of Chrysostom 
** Among all savage beasts none is found so harmful as woman.’ 
Kierkegaard : ‘* What a misfortune to be a woman! And yet the 
misfortune, when one is a woman, is at bottom not to comprehend 
it is one.’’ Certainly the Law and the Church have much to answer 
for in the oppression of women, and in non-Christian countries theif 
lot has been even harder, and certainly men do seem, in their opinions 
generally, to have been extremely neurotic about females. But then 
how explain the happiness which men and women have found 
together, the creatures must feel affection for each other, must respect 
in each other a common humanity, or why should they nowadays, 
when each can manage very well alone, still get married ? Miss dé 
Beauvoir does not explain this, she does not mention it. In these 
pages woman is seen through the eyes of misogynists, the odd-man- 
out who speaks in her favour being regarded as an anomaly. There 
is something simian about these haters, as the author points out, but 
if the higher apes are brutal in their approach to the female, they do 
not fear her. This fear, we are told, and indeed we knew it, rose 
originally from ignorance of physiology and anatomy. Why should 
it persist today when ignorance is no longer general ? Does it 
persist ? The author’s citations from present-day writers are inter- 
esting. She disapproves of the unhappy Montherlant but evidently 
attaches some weight to his opinions, as also to those of D. H. 
Lawrence, who was not at his happiest or most lucid in these matters. 
Among the few other English writers she quotes are, rather oddly, 
Miss Margaret Kennedy (The Constant Nymph) and Miss Rosamund 
Lehmann, that talented portrayer of feminine delinquency. She is 
however concerned chiefly with the situation, as it was and is, im 
France and to a lesser degree in the United States. This may account 
for the surprise English readers will feel, confronted with some of 
the author’s pronouncements. Are little girls forbidden to climb 
trees ? Are their clothes, compared with their more tailored brothers’, 
‘* restricting"? Are they denied a scholar’s education, forced 
early into tricks of sexual appeal ? Are so many of them deflowered 
by their grandfathers ? In fact, one must protest again, are there no 
kind mothers of little daughters, no good women at all? Miss de 
Beauvoir’s point of view, though always melancholy, is not always 
consistent. She seems to resent what Euripides called ‘* the hard 
hating voices ’’ and yet to be of one mind with the old Roman law 
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which cited ‘‘ the imbecility, the instability of the sex.’’ Speaking 
of our own times she says that women doctors are always ‘‘ stopping 
to see how far they have got,’’ that women in executive positions are 
no good, whereas men in such positions always inspire confidence. 
She is particularly harsh about women writers. She tells us that 
they like to ‘‘play at working’’, that they seek salvation in literature 
to fill their empty [sic] days, that to please is a woman writer’s first 
care and ‘* as from infancy she has been taught trickery when learn- 
ing to please’’, she will practise tricks presenting as literature only 
a glorified picture of herself, begging people ** to like her *’ and 
feeling she ** should seek pardon ’’ for venturing upon man’s 
preserves. On these terms how on earth are we to account for, say, 
Miss Compton-Burnett or those hard-headed, hard-working ladies 
to whom we owe the best of our detective fiction, not to mention the 
travellers, economists and scholars, and that steadiest of workmen, 
Miss Enid Blyton? A great part of the book is devoted to clinical 
details of feminine physiology, for it is the author’s opinion that 
herein lie women’s ‘* essential weakness and inferiority.’ The 
details are repulsive and cannot be unfamiliar to adult readers. One 
might wonder, as horror piles on horror, pain being rendered more 
painful by contempt and denunciation from Church and State, that 
women should have survived at all, let alone have survived to be 
brave, happy, active and occupied. Allowing that the history of 
feminine oppression is dreadful, that producing children is painful, 
that some feminine functions are a nuisance (but so is shaving for 
men), it is still impossible to go all the way with Miss de Beauvoir, 
to see, for instance, in woman ** the victim of the species,’’ a creature 
during maturity ‘‘ never in possession of herself,’’ destined to 
physical squalor and spiritual absurdity. Such exaggerations sap 
one’s confidence and there are too many of them. One is left with 
the regretful feeling—for the book has much useful if one-sided 
documentation in it and some humour as when the author speaks of 
an exemplary lion and lioness ‘*‘ sharing the duties of the den ’’ (a 
mark of civilisation that should bring England top of the list)—that 
Miss de Beauvoir by and large lacks balance. 

STEVIE SMITH 


A Pattern of Revolution 


The Pattern of Communist Revolution. By Hugh Seton-Watson. 


(Methuen. 25s.) 


Tuis is a valuable and original contribution to revolutionary history, 
and indeed to history in general. The originality, as the author 
emphasises, lies not in the matter but in the approach. ‘‘ What I 
have tried to do,’’ Professor Seton-Watson tells us, ‘ .isina 
more or less systematic manner to relate communist activity to the 
real social forces, and the real balance of political power, within which 
it operated. My subject is in short the impact of the communist 
movement to the outside world and of the outside world on it.”’ 


This is a large order. What we are in fact given is a survey of the 
social forces and the balance of power in almost every country in 
the world over the last forty years. The general reader will find a 
brief and lucid account of the beginnings of communism in 
Indonesia, and of how the A.P.R.A. started in Peru and what happened 
to it. The specialist will find a handy summary (with short but 
stimulating bibliographies) of what has been going on in the fields 
around his own. Most attention has naturally been given to those 
national communist movements of more than national significance. 
At least a quarter of the space is devoted to Russia. 

Professor Seton-Watson brings to his task a massive array of 
knowledge, a gift of clear exposition, and (what does not always go 
with these qualities) an awareness of the human beings behind all the 
theories and polemics and statistics that fill the text books. He shows 
us, with a wealth of illustration, what social and political conditions 
have given communism its opportunity, and what factors have made 
for its victory or defeat. In doing so he disposes, effectively and with 
gusto, of a number of Marxian myths. The final chapter, after an 
admirable analysis of the material handled, goes on to what amounts 
to a robust declaration of faith in a realistic liberalism. 

It would be impossible for a work of this scope to be undertaken 
in a manner to please every reader. Some will find territorial gaps. 
There is nothing about the impact, or attempted impact, of com- 
munism upon North America. Other readers may feel that too much 
ground has been covered, that the book would have been better 
if confined to the national communist movements of real importance. 
And some of us, notwithstanding the author’s self-imposed limita- 
tions, would have welcomed further analysis and illustration of the 
**real balance of political power’’ that rightly looms so large in the 
argument. How far is such power synonymous with physical force, 


be it of army, police, armed peasants and workers, street toughs ? 
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1953 
Christmas Books from BELL 


A new book of African Travel 
KALAHARI SAND 
FRANK DEBENHAM, ©.8.£. 


A light-hearted account of travel, in a huge, 
strange, African wilderness: its remarkable 
plants, its animals and birds, its sands and 
swamps and seas of grass, its little yellow bush- 
men—most interesting of primitive peoples. 
Profusely illustrated. 15/- net 











A fine Animal Story 


LEOPARD of the HILLS 


by JAMES TEMPLE 


The life story of a leopard remarkable both 
as a tale and for the author’s knowledge of 
India and its wild life. 
(Out Nov. 25th) 





Illustrated. 12/6 net 





Ernest Hemingway PHILIP YOUNG 


A full-length study of the man and his writing. 

CYRIL CONNOLLY : ‘ I think it quite the best book on 
him: it is both just and merciful, well and penetratingly 
written.” 12s. 6d. net 





Judgment & Planning in Chess 
by M. EUWE 


Latest addition to our famous chess series, by a former 
World Chess Champion. Concerned with the game from the 
end of the opening stage. 18/6 net 





Furniture 
Making 
B. T. RICHARDS 


A book for the amateur 
covering all the woodwork 
and upholstery processes 
needed, with many designs up. 
for making up. 10/6 net nimble-fingered. 


Crochet, Tatting 
& Tencriffe Lace 


HELEN CROSIER 


A beautifully illustrated book 
of needlework crafts with 
scores of patterns to make 
Perfect gift for the 
8/6 net 





* FOR BOYS AND GIRLS * 


Old Fashioned Fairy Tales 
by Mrs. EWING 


Charming stories in the old tradition by 
the famous nineteenth century children’s 
author. 


Illustrated. 6s. 6d. net 


SEVEN ADVENTUROUS WOMEN 
WINIFRED HOLMES 


The most exciting parts of the lives of seven great women 
travellers from Lady Mary Wortley Montagu to Amy Johnson. 
Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net (Age 11 up) 


Charles Darwin EVELYN CHEESMAN 


The early struggles, travels in S. America, and final triumph 
of the hero of all young naturalists. 
Illustrated, 9s. 6d. net (Age 11 up) 





Ages 8-11 








G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., LONDON 
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WHAT THE WORLD 
SHOWED ME 


From the Arctic to the Jungle 


PER H@ST 


Translated by Katherine John 


An outstanding travel book by a Norwegian 
scientist who has studied the habits of the seal 
in the Arctic, explored the Everglades in Florida, 
and the jungles of South America. 

Superbly illustrated in colour and monotone 


(Reprinted before publication) 18s. 


THE SILENT TRAVELLER 
IN DUBLIN 
CHIANG YEE 


From London, Oxford, Edinburgh and New York, the 
Silent Traveller moves to Dublin, illustrating his impres- 
sions of the Irish capital with charming drawings in 


colour and line. 2\s. 


RECITAL 
ELENA GERHARDT 


The world-famous /ieder singer's autobiography, to which 
Dame Myra Hess has contributed an affectionate Fore- 
word There is a note on Mme Gerhardt’s gramophone 
records by Desmond Shawe-Taylor, and a final chapter 
gives Mme Gerhardt’s reflections on /ieder singing, with 
hints on how some of the songs in her repertoire should 
be sung. Illustrated. 18s. 


MIND YOU, PVE SAID 
NOTHING! 


Forays in the Irish Republic 


HONOR TRACY 


*As entertainment and as an extraordinarily sensitive 
impression of the impact Ireland produces on the non- 
Irish, the book is outstanding... it is both malicious and 
delicious.’ Guy Ramsey (Daily Telegraph). 12s. 6d. 


NATION OF THE NORTH 


Canada since Confederation 


D. M. LeBOURDAIS 


A history of modern Canada covering the periods domin- 
ated respectively by Macdonald, Laurier and Mackenzie 
King. It presents the point of view of a Canadian look- 
ing at Canadian affairs from a North American point of 
view, and no other book covers the same field. 
Illustrated. 18s. 
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Then there is the problem of leadership. In all successful com, 
munist revolutions the communist leaders seem to have been more 
dynamic, more resourceful and more realist than their opponents, 
Was this mere chance ? 

We hope some future survey will cover these questions. Meanwhile 
we must be grateful for what we have. ‘* To push back,’’ Suggests 
Professor Seton-Watson, ** even by a few inches the boundaries of 
ignorance and illusion is more useful than to pontificate about 
miraculous short cuts to salvation.’” The Pattern of Communist 
Revolution is a very appreciable push. 

DAVID FOOTMAN 


Athenian Greenroom 


The Dramatic Festivals of Athens. By Sir A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, 
(O.U.P. 50s.) 


Tuis posthumous work of the late Sir A. W. Pickard-Cambridge 
needs no praises from a reviewer. The author had long been recog. 
nised as the chief authority in England on the externals of the ancient 
drama, and this, his last book, concludes the task he set himself 
many years ago, and to which his Theatre of Dionysus (1946) was the 
first instalment. It has been seen through the press by Professor 
T. B. L. Webster. It is extremely factual. It gives, with the very 
minimum of conjectural theory, a very complete account, illustrated 
by over 200*photographs, of the recorded facts about the festivals, 
both Athenian and provincial, the actors, chorus, costume, audience, 
and, in a striking close, the later organisations and guilds, showing 
sometimes an idolisation of the fashionable favourites like that of 
film-stars at the present day. 

On the whole the effect is comforting. The worst exaggerations 
of ancient theatrical convention are shown to be ** late ’’ or even 
Roman. We know from Lucian and Philostratus what a startling 
effect the big masks, the stilt-like boots below, the masses of piled hair 
above, and the padding in the middle, produced on unsophisticated 
spectators, and are told how once, when the terrible figure on the 
stage began to roar its lines, a rustic Spanish audience fled in panic 
from the theatre. We can at least be sure that the plays of Aeschylus 
did not look like that, and that when he is said to have introduced 
** the tragic costume ”’ that does not mean that he introduced it as 
it was some hundreds of years later. 

Yet convention has always an immense effect, and nowhere more 
than in the theatre. You expect what you expect, and everything 
different repels you as grotesque or unnatural. The ancient drama 
was, after all, extremely different from ours. The chorus itself 
often seems to a modern critic to be a regrettable extra which can 
with skill be made as little offensive as possible ; it is hard for us to 
see it as the real essence of the matter, to which certain rather 
dangerous additions are made to make the story more vivid. The 
word for ‘** actor,’’ Aypocrites, means ‘** answerer,’’ and seems to 
take one back to the time when the poet performing in solo with his 
chorus made the bold innovation of having someone to reply to 
him. And the speech: What does it mean that the performers of 
tragedy and comedy are called tragédoi, comédoi—not ** speakers,”’ 
but ** singers ’’? Did they really sing, or was it that poetry to the 
Greeks had a language of its own, not quite like mortal: speech ? 
One remembers that when Homer has a story to tell he asks a 
goddess to sing it. 

Most of all, the masks worry us. We like to watch the change in 
the actor’s face. The Greeks had a wonderful art of gesture, more 
effective in a large theatre than changes of facial expression. They 
also apparently wished to emphasise the transformation of the actor 
into the part he represented. The masks are thought to be derived 
from religious ceremonies where performers impersonated the god 
of the dead hero: ‘* Mask ’*’ became a hard-worked word; it 
became ‘* character,’’ ‘* office,’’ ‘* feature,’’ ‘* person,’’ and 
caused some theological trouble to those who did not know that 
** three personae ’’ or prosépa only meant ** three masks.”’ 

A religious or magical atmosphere seems to hang about the drama 
in unexpected places. The dress is said to be derived from that of 
priests. The centre seat of the front row belonged of right to the 
priest of Dionysus ; and to judge by the inscriptions in the theatre, 
the building must in Hadrian’s time have simply swarmed with 
priests. Even the New Comedy clung to myths, rituals, and tradi- 
tional plots designed to bring divine blessings and good harvests. 

It is perhaps fortunate that no one can now recreate accurately the 
production of an ancient Athenian tragedy. We should certainly 
need a good deal of imaginative training before we could enjoy the 
masks and stage conventions, and not find them making a strange 
discord with poetry which even we, at our two thousand years of 
distusce, can recognise as among the most splendid ever written. 
It would be good training if we could begin by seeing Hamiet as 
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produced by Shakespeare, or even by Garrick ; there would be some 
queer things to swallow, but we could manage them. Then perhaps, 
making sure first that we had a due sense of the beauty of Chinese 
poetry, we might face a Chinese classical drama and see if we were 
duly moved by the hero’s peacock whirls at moments of triumph 
over his enemies or his habit of singing while inferior persons only 
speak. Great is convention, and—in the theatre at any rate—it 
will prevail. 

GILBERT MURRAY 


A History of the Sciences 


A History of the Sciences. By S.F. Mason. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 28s.) 


Dr. MASON’s intention in writing this book was to produce a lucid, 
§00-page survey presenting the **main currents of scientific thought”’ 
in their historical contexts in such a way as to appeal to ‘*‘those who 
wish to comprehend the development of the natural sciences and the 
part they have played, and are playing, in the movement of human 
history.”” This was hardly a practical programme for a man still 
in his twenties. One is accordingly not surprised to find that he has 
had time only to throw together a collection of dry ingredients. To 
his credit, he has taken care not to confine his selection to the West, 
or to the physical, or even the pure sciences. China and Baghdad, 
politics and religion, medicine and paper-making all have their place 
in the mixture. For this reason the book, being well-indexed, may 
be found useful as a work of reference by amateurs of the subject. 
Omissions are unavoidable, but few glaring mistakes strike the eye. 
The chief errors are of interpretation: it is misleading, for example, 
to suggest that the art of writing preceded the development of mytho- 
logical and historical literature—what about oral traditions?—and 
it is an anachronism to speak of Anaximander’s believing ‘‘that 
living organisms had arisen from inorganic matter,’’ when in his 
time even the distinction between the living and the inert was far in 
the future. 

What really spoils the book is the presentation. The ingredients 
are served up just as they are, and never begin to blend; the style 
of writing is a drab officialese; and the historical morals drawn are 
jejune historicist generalities. One illustration of each point which 
show what the reader must expect. The setting up of ‘‘the first 
paper-mill in Christendom at Herault in 1189’ is mentioned three 
times in ten pages, twice in identical words, without the author 
indicating that he is aware of the repetition; ‘‘conceptions in ancient 
Egypt as to the structure of the universe,’’ we are told portentously, 
‘‘were not dissimilar’’; and ‘‘all in all it would transpire from 
the German experience (in 1933-45) that a society engendering 
and sustained by values which are antagonistic to those of science 
will become historically less and less effective in the modern world.’’ 
After so much dry fare, we deserve some more perceptive conclusions. 

To end with, an attempt is made to be judicial about the Lysenko 
affair. Russian and Western cases are set out with much appearance 
of impartiality. But most people will feel the crux is politely glossed 
over when the Soviet school of Mendelian genetics is only said to 
have been ‘‘disbanded.’’ 

STEPHEN TOULMIN 


The Elizabethan Reaction 


Conscience and the King. A Study of Hamlet. By Bertram Joseph. 
(Chatto and Windus. 12s, 6d.) 


THERE is a growing tendency to place great weight on the meaning 
which Shakespeare’s plays had for Elizabethan audiences. Mr. 
Bertram Joseph is one of this school, for he says in his study of 
Hamlet, ‘* We must refuse to make up our minds as to the signifi- 
cance of anything that happens in this play until we have considered 
the Elizabethan reaction.’’ Now this statement is capable of sharp 
discussion. It sternly contradicts the maxim that art, if it is to be 
great art, must transcend the period in which it was created. The 
dramatist if he is truly great should be able to make audiences of 
all ages aware of the fundamental conflicts of human nature ; fear, 
love, jealousy and the like. His art should have the same implication 
for the Edwardian as for the Elizabethan playgoer. Ben Jonson 
perceived that Shakespeare had exactly this quality, and we must 
conclude that he was not talking through his Elizabethan ruff when 
he wrote of him, ‘‘ He was not for an age but for all time.’’ 

** The Elizabethan Reaction ’’, as Mr. Joseph calls it, cannot add 
anything to our knowledge of the fundamental problems in Shake- 
speare. It can however help us to reconcile the flaws which appear 
in Shakespeare’s characters, as they are woven into his play structure. 
An ever recurring problem is Hamlet’s ruthlessness in disposing of 
Rosencrantz and gentle Guildenstern. This is hardly the poet 
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** A fine bit of historical research and a brilliant piece of story 
telling.”’ T. W. HUTTON, Birmingham Post 


** Not only informative but exciting, it moves with increasing 
momentum like the famous Six Hundred.”’ 
John O’London’s Weekly 


** A magnificently readable book. A fantastic story, tremen- 
dously well told.’’ JOHN WELCOME, Irish Times 


** For me this is the book of the year.’’ 
GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON, Evening Standard 


** Of the greatest interest and immensely readable.”’ 
CYRIL CONNOLLY, Sunday Times 


** This is an enthralling book.’’ 
D. C. SOMERVELL, Daily Telegraph 


** A book which I will quite simply call superb.”’ 
VERNON FANE, The Sphere 


** Certainly the best modern book on the Crimean War, and 
perhaps the best of them all, including Kinglake.’’ 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES, Time & Tide 


. 
The Diaghilev Ballet 


1909-1929 


S. L. GRIGORIEV 


Translated and Edited by Vera Bowen 
Illus. 35s. 


The only man who really knows the inside story of this great 
artistic adventure is Serge Grigoriev. It was believed he would 
never write the story—but here it is. 


A Book of Libel Cases 


‘Hatred, Ridicule or Contempt” 


JOSEPH DEAN 
15s. 


Books about ‘‘ Cases at Law ’’ are always popular, especially 
if they are graphically and excitingly written. A whole gallery 
of politicians, authors, actresses, artists, spiritualists and many 
others are here shown under the microscope of cross-examination, 
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ENGLISH 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 


VOLUME 8 
(1660-1714) 
ANDREW BROWNING, M.A., D.LITT. 
Professor of History, University of Glasg 
rhe period covered in this volume, the second of the series 
published, is the vital half century during which the 
peoples of tl British Isles, under the restored House of 
Stuart, were desperately striving to erect a stable system on 
t basis of the ruin wrought by the Civil Wars and the 
extr igances of the Commonwealth 
1000 pages 24 maps and 4 diagrams 80s. net 


ROUND ABOUT INDIA 


by JOHN SEYMOUR 


Of Mr. Sevmour’s first book, The Hard Way to India, the 
Statesman and Nation wrote ““He has a sure eve for 
what is interesting and significant in the unfamiliar scene 
he persuades one that he is an honest and accurate observer.” 
56 pages 16 plates 18s. net 





FOR CHRISTMAS 


POETS OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


edited by W. H. AUDEN 
NORMAN HOLMES PEARSON 

I—Langland to Spenser Volume I1—Marlow 

Volume II]—Milton to Goldsmith; Volume IV 








The complete set 75s. net Each volume 15s. net 


THE LONDON BOOK 
OF ENGLISH VERSE 


BONAMY DOBREE and HERBERT READ 


India Paper Edition 
Cloth, 21s. net 
Leather, 32s. 6d. net 


APES AND IVORY 
by JOY PACKER 


412 pages Dlustrated 
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THE MAN ON A DONKEY 


by H. F. M. PRESCOTT 


f the really enduring works of our time 


Sixth large impression now printing. 
712 pages 15s. net 
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prince, the rose of the fair state, who wished for his friend one who 
was not passion’s slave. But as Mr. Joseph adroitly points out, 
nobility and ruthlessness were frequent concomitants in the Eliza. 
bethan make-up. He quotes a most extraordinary letter which Sir 
Phillip Sidney, himself a courtier, scholar, soldier and a gentle poet 
to boot, wrote to his father’s secretary : ** I declare before God that 
if you ever read any letter I write to my father, I will thrust my dagger 
into you and trust to it for I speak in earnest.’’ Elizabethan noble. 
men did not easily tolerate treachery in their lessers, and to sixteenth. 
century audiences Hamlet’s action must have seemed as natural 
as blowing his nose. 

Another perennial problem is Hamlet’s harsh treatment of his 
mother. Her only fault (if it be one at all) was to have married her 
husband's brother. But as Mr. Joseph indicates, to marry the brother 
of a deceased husband in Elizabethan days was considered a crime 
as abominable as adultery or incest. 

Mr. Joseph quotes from a contemporary dictate of the University of 
Padua which states : ** Such a marriage is abominable and cursed of 
Christian man and is under the most cruel penalties by the laws of 
nature, God and man.’’ 

Mr. Joseph is not so successful in his treatment of the character of 
Claudius. He calls him ** Not a mixture of good and evil, but an 
example of utter corruption.’” And he says he is almost ** An im. 
possible puppet who fits nothing but melodrama.’’ Now melo- 
dramatic puppets are just what Shakespeare’s villains were not, 
He was too great an artist to distort them so, and like all mankind 
his characters had tendencies towards good as well as evil. Once 
Shakespeare had breathed life into his characters they became 
subject to the impulses of their own nature, and almost outside the 
control of their creator. The humanity of Shakespeare’s villains is 
such, that in Hamlet our hearts are sometimes wrung with pity for 
the king just as in the Merchant of Venice and King Lear we are 
frequently in sympathy with Shylock and Edmund. To reconcile 
his characters with an often melodramatic plot was one of Shake- 
speare’s great difficulties and it resulted in many of the anomalies 
which provide so much food for the commentators today. But 
commentators tend to lose sight of the fact that above all else Shake- 
speare was an artist. The great artist in his ascent towards the 
splendour of truth, embodies together the prime principles of our 
being. Sometimes for a moment we glimpse the vastness of his 
vision and then it vanishes leaving only the sensation of the beauty 
we have perceived. This aesthetic concept can never be properly 


| analysed by the commentator nor is it his function to do so. His 


task is only to add to our knowledge, that our perception of the 
artist’s form may be made clearer and more enduring. 

Viewed in this latter light Mr. Joseph has succeeded admirably. His 
bibliography is extensive, his knowledge of the period considerable 
and altogether he gives us a capable picture of the times which shaped 


ULICK O'CONNOR 


The Latest Test 


Test Match Diary, 1953. By John Arlott. (James Barrie. 12s. 6d.) 

Over to Rex Alston. (Frederick Muller. 12s. 6d.) 

Behind the Tests. By Norman Cutler. (Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 

Cricket Triumph. By Bruce Harris. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 

Picture Post Book of the Tests. By Denzil Batchelor. (Picture Post. 
3s. 6d.) 

Test Matches of 1953. By E. W. Swanton. (Daily Telegraph. 2s.) 

IN an old scrapbook of mine I have just re-discovered a cutting from 

the Manchester Guardian of August, 1920, in which ** Cricketer " 

describes one day of the Yorkshire and Surrey match. 

On that day, it appears, Sutcliffe played the ** innings of a young, 
modern cricketer out of form so completely that he quite gratefully 
turns to first principles for succour.... He supported his failing 
strength on the straight bat of his grandfathers. He ate humble pie 
as though glad of any kind of sustenance.... How sad to see any 
young Samson shorn of his locks. Still Sutcliffe’s will grow again 
and abundantly.’’ 

The rest of the cutting describes George Hirst. ‘‘ Hirst is an 
elemental force, none of your wire-drawn products of the academies 
where, forsooth, they go about cricket as if it were experimental 
psychology. For Hirst it is enough that the ball has circumference, 
his shoulders weight and his bat good English willow. Let the 
pundits talk about the margin of error lurking in a beefy pull across 
the line of flight. Hirst will smile broad Yorkshire at this philosophy 
of discretion and just go on pulling them. He was not quite as 
venturesome today as in the old times but now and again we saw 
the right knee go down to the earth and the ball sweep round from 
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the off to the deep on the boundary and that was enough to set the 
yast crowd clapping its delight and speaking out of its heart a deep- 
rooted affection for this great Yorkshireman whose spiritual home 
is the Hambledon of old, the home of lusty cricketers big of heart 
and girth and happy as the wind.’’ 

A bit flowery in parts? Maybe if Cardus had had the chance 
he would have cut here and there in the morning light. But he had 
no such chance. By the morning light that match account was in 
my scrapbook ; and today, thirty-three years later, it is still bursting 
with the life of cricket. 

I cannot say the same about any of this first batch of books on 
the past season’s Tests. The writers, though in a hurry, had not to 
get their copy on the evening wire, as Cardus did, and they had a 
chance to check and prune their proofs. But none of them shows 
either the freshness or the maturity of Cardus’s daily journalism 
and none of them has Cardus’s flair for transmitting the feel of the 
game and its players. 

Each book contains competent accounts of the Tests. Rex Alston 
sketches, and Bruce Harris gives the plain facts about, the rest of 
the tour as well. Norman Cutler throws in some dressing-room 
gossip and just occasionally John Arlott gets in those touches which 
make his cricket broadcasts such a delight. 

But the two I recommend are Jim Swanton and Denzil Batchelor. 
Swanton provides easily the most knowledgeable commentary and 
Batchelor provides easily the best pictures. The two, in fact, are 
complementary, and further, as their books are much the cheapest, 
you can buy both for less than the cost of one of the others. 


J. P. W. MALLALIFU 


Shaggy and other Gay Dogs 


The Shaggy Dog Story. By Eric Partridge. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


It All Started with Columbus. By Richard Armour. (McGraw- 
Hill. 9s. 6d.) 

Father, Dear Father. By Ludwig Bemelmans. (Hamish Hamilton. 
12s. 6d.) 

Backroom Joys. By Justin Richardson. (Harvill Press. 7s. 6d.) 

The Pick of Punch. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 

Sexes and Sevens. By Peter Kneebone. (Longman. 7s. 6d.) 


The New English Fictionary. By Bruce Angrave. (Weidenfeld and 


Nicolson. 7s. 6d.) 

Wuicu is the funnier and why, the horse who plays cricket or the 
horse who, having knocked up a century and caught two brilliant 
catches, refuses to bowl because a horse that bowls is inconceivable ? 
This is the sort of question that Mr. Partridge in The Shaggy Dog 
Story does not, thank goodness, bother with. But in an otherwise 
admirable little thesis he does venture to state that the ** shaggy 
dog ’’ story shows ‘** a deep understanding of quadrupeds and of 
even humbler forms of life.’’ Fortunately this is in the concluding 
paragraph. Mr. Partridge has collected some of the classics of 
what he properly calls this ‘* lovely art form’; he has them 
docketed, cross-referred and analysed just about as far as they will 
stand it. All the stories are good, all are told well, and, since the 
shaggy dog looks like being a fixture, this alone makes the book 
worth having. But, best of all, it pays tribute to A. J. Alan, whom he 
calls the ‘* inaugurator ”’ of the shaggy dog, by printing in full one 
of his finest yarns, ‘* The Coincidence.’’ 

There is one kind of American wit which is downright un-English, 
and Richard Armour has it in /t All Started with Columbus. ** The 
Pilgrims were a branch of the Puritans, and were proud of their 
family tree. They wore tall hats, which they had to take off when 
they went inside because they attend a low church. This displeased 
King James, who raised the roof.’’ Two or three quips like this we 
can enjoy. One hundred and fifteen pages of it make—on this side— 
an astounding achievement. 

Mr. Ludwig Bemelmans draws people better than he writes about 
them, and that is saying something. Doubly trained to observe 
people, he is also blessed with the twin talents of charm and charity. 
Father, Dear Father is in the -fine tradition of Hotel Splendide and 
Life Class ; Bemelmans on another sentimental journey, this time 
back to old European haunts, and this time with Barbara, his pre- 
cocious thirteen-year-old daughter, and a borrowed poodle. As 
an Englishman I found myself waiting for both of these to go to bed ; 
they too often obstruct a view I hate to miss. To an eye conditioned 
by paper-shortage to Tacitean word-economy, Mr. Bemelmans often 
seems wanton. Dialogue, in particular, tends to pile up by the 
luxuriant inch. But I read the whole book at a sitting and conclude 
that he could not write dully if he tried. 

E. Clerihew Bentley and Ogden Nash have had a tremendous 
influence on modern light verse, and few are more skilful with the 
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Presents for Christmas 


W. B. Yeats and 
T. Sturge Moore 


Their Correspondence 1901-1937. Edited by Ursula Bridge 
** Vividly conveys the charm and humanity of both 
poets...this beautifully edited volume.’’—Times. 
‘* There are many gleanings for the reader of Yeats’s 
work, both poems and plays. The notes are brief, 
clear, impersonal, a model of their kind.’’—New 
Statesman. illustrated. 20s. net 


Selected Poems 
of W. M. Praed 


A full selection of Praed’s Poems including the best 
political verses and a more complete text than has been 
available hitherto of Poems of Life and Manners. 
Edited with an introduction and commentary by 
Kenneth Allott. Muses Library. 18s. net 


Act of Passion 


SIMENON’S latest novel is the ideal present for addicts 
—or beginners. When you have read it you will agree 
**he is now at the height of his powers.’’—New 
Statesman. 10s. 6d. net 


British Caving 


An Introduction to Speleology by a group of distin- 
guished authorities. The first book to give a complete 
panorama of the whole field of scientific knowledge 
about caves, as well as a valuable compendium on the 
technique of caving. Edited by C. H. D. Cullingford. 

Fully illustrated. 35s. net 


A History of the Sciences 


S. F. MASON. ‘* The best popular history of science 
that has yet appeared.’’—Professor J. D. Bernal. ** An 
excellent history of science—not merely a reference 
book but one which can be read with real pleasure.”’ 
—Birmingham Post. 28s. net 


Conway’s Treasury of 
Flower Arrangements 


J. GREGORY CONWAY is the author of the very 
successful Flowers : East West. The present work is a 
magnificent volume containing 100 plates in colour 
and 200 in black and white, an essay and a descriptive 
appendix. 84s. net 


Chess 


More Miniature Games by J. du MONT, the celebrated 
authority on chess and author of 200 Miniature Games 
of Chess, etc. ** Two hundred short brilliancies, old 
and new, annotated and diagrammed. Fascinating 
book.’’—Obdserver. 12s. 6d. net 


For Children 


Bunkle Scents a Clue 


** The perfect hero for ten- and eleven-year-olds.’’— 
Liverpool Post. ** Bunkle is one of the few child heroes 








who go on improving with acquaintance.’’—Birming- 
Here he is again in a new and exciting 
8s. 6d. net 


ham Post. 
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NINE RIVERS FROM JORDAN 
Denis Johnston 


The most exciting work of literature that has come out 
of the experience of the Second World War, by the 
author of The Moon in the Yellow River. 


Just Out. 2I\s. 


STALIN’S HEIRS 
Gordon Young 


‘In digesting these incisive, clear-cut life-stories, the 
reader cannot but gradually acquire a comprehensive 
picture of the whole Soviet set-up.’’—From the Foreword 
by Sir David Kelly. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


THE MODERN WRITER 
AND HIS WORLD 
G. S. Fraser 


*‘An extremely capable survey of the contemporary 
scene . . . the exposition is clear and persuasive and the 
critical point of view firmly independent.’’—British Book 


News. 
16s. 


HOTEL TALLEYRAND 
Paul Hyde Bonner 
“This charming, urbane, wise and witty novel.’’—New 
York Times. By the author of SPQR. 
12s. 6d. 


A SONG OF A SHIRT 
Christopher Sykes 


The author of Four Studies in Loyalty describes this 
amusing novel of wartime Cairo as ‘‘a study in the un- 
conscious power of human convention.’’ 


Book Society Recommendation. 10s. 6d. 


HEIRS OF THE WIND 
Michele Prisco 


‘*The drama and suspense of it all carries the story along 
. @ powerful novel of storm and _ stress.’’—SEAN 
O’FAOLAIN in The Observer. 


15s. 


MADELINE’S RESCUE 
Ludwig Bemelmans 


If you have already met MADELINE—the heroine of 

last Christmas’s best-selling picture book—you will be 

impatient for its enchanting successor. If you have not 
. « get both books. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE 
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medium than Mr. Justin Richardson, one of the regulars of Punch’ 
whose Back-room Joys maintains a very high standard throughout, 
For those who like their rhymes orthodox, their metres regular and 
their epigrams smooth, there are enough that are really good to 
make them wonder why he does not do it more often. 

The 1953 annual Pick of Punch is a fascinating study in transition, 
Early this year Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge became editor, and within 
a few months genteel waiting rooms, Common Rooms, Club Roo 
Bournemouth and Cheltenham were wondering what had hit them, 
They are still wondering, and so, I believe, is Mr. Muggeridge. On 
the whole this collection is calculated to please the old habitués rather 
than the new hopers, but there is good value for both. 

It is right that the art of Mr. Kneebone and Mr. Angrave should be, 
respectively, bound between stiff covers. Both have something 
original and clever to say—as cartoonists (silent). I do not know 
who put them up to their ** ideas *’ for making books out of their art, 
The triviality of the patter makes it difficult to enjoy the full value 
of the drawings. Could we next time, please, have, for our money, 
more art and less artifice ? 

JOHN USBORNB 


New Verse 
Poems, 1953. By Robert Graves. (Cassell. 
O Lovely England. By Walter de la Mare. 
The Laughing Hyena. By D. J. Enright. 
Paul. 8s. 6d.) 


The Net and the Sword. By Douglas Le Pan. 
10s. 6d.) 


INCREASINGLY, as One reads the work of contemporary poets under 
the age of forty, one becomes conscious of how much of their work 
is Occasional in the strict sense of the word. They have had an idea 
and they are going to write a poem about it, or they have fallen in 
love and they are going to write a poem about it. Of course, they 
are within their rights : sonnets to a mistress’s left eyebrow are well 
within the tradition of English poetry. Only this kind of picaresque 
poetry singularly fails to add up to anything. The poet wanders 
from object to object, the only connection between them being the 
purely temporal thread of his own life. His experience moulds his 
poetry, though it should be the other way round. No image is 
sufficiently felt by him for any consistency in the use of images to be 
attained. In short, he fails to create a poetic world, and for a poet 
it is that or nothing. There is an immense gulf fixed between the 
production of individual poems and what the French call une oeuvre, 
and it is a gulf which few of our younger poets look like crossing. 

Robert Graves, of course, crossed it long ago. His latest poems are 
so good, individually that their relationship toeach other and to the 
rest of Mr. Graves’s work might be missed. But here we are always 
in the same universe of angry, ironic sensuality, which sometimes 
recalls Yeats, while lacking the mad, obsessive ring of his last poems : 

** Give me four hundred years, or five— 
Can rage be so intense ?— 
And I will sweat them out alive 
To prove my impenitence.’’ 
The affective word is sweat, contrasting, as it does, with the abstract, 
theological impenitence in the next line. This is really Mr. Graves’s 
secret. His irony comes from a scholarly sense of history put up 
against the fierce lusts and rages with which that history is filled. 
The concrete day-to-day event is judged against the more abstract 
millenium-to-millenium pattern of things. In ‘The Sacred Mission’ we 
are faced with twenty loudspeakers, twenty lovesick voices—and these 
are the instruments of Christian propaganda—roaring the message 
of Christ’s limitless love. Contrast and irony again: the secular 
Christian ideal versus its particular manife-ctation. In his love poems— 
and Mr. Graves has written the best love poems of our epoch—the 
method is the same. The “math Ah from the poet’s foreknowledge 
of the pattern. The magnificently gnarled poem With Her Lips Only 
puts the clash in a dramatic form. The wife will not give way to 
her lover because of her children. She will equally respond to her 
husband because of her children. This is doing her duty and it is 
noble. But the poet knows that it is not all : 
** * For the children’s sake,’ she argues with her conscience, 
* For the children ’"—turning suddenly cold towards them."* 

The vast experience of the poet, looking on at this scene, produces 
the irony. And the irony is real, implicit in every attitude, every 
verse of these poems. Mr. Graves’s universe is perhaps a wry one 
but he remains the most consistently worth-reading of any poet 
writing in English. ; 

Walter de la Mare has made his private world too. Only it is 
narrower than that of Mr. Graves, embracing that portion of human 
experience contained within the boundaries of waking dream. His 
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latest volume darkens a few more shadows, shows up a few more 
half-lights, but otherwise does not change anything. glt is difficult to 
say anything relevant about Mr. de la Mare’s poetry—I don’t know 
that anyone has ever said anything relevant about it. All that can 
be done is to analyse the immense technical skill : 
** Then what far peace, to me unknown, 
Seems by that gently lipping wave, 
That shrouded tree, to brood upon, 

Unless the grave ?’’ 
It is obvious that it is the short last line that does the trick, that 
the use of /ipping in the second line provides a slight shock together 
with a (perhaps delusive) onomatopoeic effect, that the pause 
in the third line corresponds to the pause in the first, and so forth. 
What is difficult is to do it. 

The two older poets have created worlds of their own. Is this true 
of the younger ones? Both D. J. Enright and Douglas Le Pan are 
Mediterranean poets, Mr. Enright specialising in ironic description 
of the Levantine world and Mr. Le Pan evoking eleg’ac memories of 
his campaigning in Italy. Mr. Enright, however, is a distinct 
sufferer from dispersion. He can observe, but his irony is too often 
merely verbal—that of the intellectual on the loose—and his poetry 
lacks dynamic power. It would be better if he were not so knowing : 

** They mention you often— 
‘Our T. S. Eliot ’—and write unpublished essays on you.’’ 
This is about Cavafy, who has, I imagine, influenced Mr. Enright’s 
style, but surely this kind of thing is both flat and out-dated 
Mr. Enright might have been more ruthless : most of these poems 
in my opinion would be the better for cutting. Mr. Le Pan is also 
rather verbose, but makes up for it by genuine spurts of passion. 
Sometimes he is careless—he rhymes condottier and air—but generally 
is well up to what might be called Eighth Army standards. His 
work, which should be compared with that of other members of the 
small group of poets operating in the same area during the war, 
has a certain descriptive unity. And he can manage great directness 
of attack : 
** And He, grown proud, 

Among the sun’s bright retinue would die, 

Whose care is how they fall, not why.’’ 
As poetry this seems to stand comparison with anything that came 
out of the last war. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Short Stories 


The Stories of Frank O’Connor. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 

The Enormous Radio. By John Cheever. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 

The Dream and the Desert. By Uys Krige. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
Tiger, Tiger, and other Stories. By John Moore. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 


FRANK O’CoNNOR defines his latest collection of short stories as an 
attempt at ‘* something for which he has secretly always longed, 
the Perfect Book ’’ and his publishers admiringly quote Yeats— 
‘*O’Connor is doing for Ireland what Chekhov did for Russia.’’ 
All this should arouse the highest expectations ; human nature 
being as it is, the reader will more probably feel, a little grudgingly, 
that Mr. O’Connor has given himself a good deal to live up to. In 
fact these stories, five of them new and twenty-two old, stand the 
test, up to a point, almost defiantly well. The domestic details of 
Irish provincial life, the ferocious, serio-comic family conflicts, the 
familiar characters of this narrow world—heroically talkative drunks, 
priests, uncompromising, hard-working women, clumsy middle-aged 
men on the look-out for wives, two Trappist monks who in silence 
read the racing papers—provide the material ; the narrative has a 
direct and wholly characteristic vitality, an authoritative ear for 
dialogue and a sustained, vigorous compassion. Mr. O'Connor 
claims that he rewrites, on occasion, ** twenty, thirty, even fifty 
times ’’; what most forcibly strikes one, though, is the artful 
immediacy, at his best the almost effortless fluency, of the stories. 
Several of the most successful (‘* My Oedipus Complex,’’ ** The Old 
Fellows,’’ ** The Pretender,’’ ** Babes in the Wood °’) deal variously 
with children or, rather, with a child’s view of an unaccountable 
adult world : here Mr. O’Connor can scarcely go wrong. Where he 
may sOmetimes seem to fall short is in poetic awareness, the sense of 
imaginative tension and surprise. The masterly ** Bridal Night ”’ 
certainly achieves it ; ** In the Train ’’ nearly does ; in a few of the 
more serious stories, though, one feels that some final quality is 
lacking. The Chekhov comparison, inevitably, puts Mr. O’Connor 
at a rather unfair disadvantage : he is a most accomplished writer, 
and yet his very Irishness of accent perhaps makes him appear as 
almost too adroit an entertainer. 

_ John Cheever is a New Yorker writer, with most of the qualities 
implied by that useful label; professional, remarkably sure in 
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Everyman’s Dictionary of 
Shakespeare Quotations 


A new and unique compilation by D. C. BROWNING, M.A., 
B.LITT., for Everyman’s Reference Library. It contains every- 
thing Shakespeare wrote that is reckoned ‘quote-worthy,’ with a 
vast index to key-words and salient points, summaries of the 
plays, and other special features. 572 pages. 15s. 


A Constance Spry Anthology 


A gathering of the flowers of Constance Spry’s thought and 
writing, and poems and passages of her choosing, matched with 
40 selected examples of her flower arrangements, 8 in full colour, 
and decorations by Rex Whistler. Crown 4to. 18s. 


The Story of Everest 
W. H. Murray 


Fourth Edition (5th impression), with a new chapter (No. 15), 
*The First Ascent,’ which gives a detailed account of the 1953 
triumphant British Expedition, and completes the whole story of 
all the Everest expeditions and climbs from 1921 to 1953. Fully 
illustrated. 15s. 
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Yorkshire Village 
Marie Hartley & Foan Ingilby 


A book in the famous Ella Pontefract-Marie Hartley tradition: 
the detailed story of a village, Askrigg in Wensleydale, against 
the background of national events and English village life. 
Drawings by Marie Hartley. 18s. 


Lancashire Plain & Seaboard 
Herbert C. Collins 


“Rich in historical anecdote, written with warmth and humour. 
Mr Collins is not only an historical expert, but a born story-teller 
as well.”"—Liverpool Post. With 16 pages of photographs, and 
drawings. 18s. 


———— SS oa~o~x_— —S>S>>>>>~"Eb"~E  >_||= 
Coming down the Seine 
Robert Gibbings 


His finest since Sweet Thames (11th impression). “An ever- 
rippling river of itinerant impressions, fed by tributaries of the 


best kinds of talk—a holiday of a book. . . . Gibbings’s powers 
as a wood-engraver are at their zenith.”"—PHILIP DAY, Sunday 
Times. 18s. 


Madeleine’s Journal 
Mrs Robert Henrey 


Rivalling her famous The Little Madeleine 
“Now Madeleine’s Journal is frivolous, now it is gracious and 
tender as love; now it is strong and deep. With Mrs Henrey 
people come to new life. She is like Eve when she opened her 
eyes on Creation.’””-—ANNA RUSSELL, John o’ London's. 16s. 


The Private Dining-Room 
and other New Verses Ogden Nash 


Verses, all hitherto unpublished on this side of the Atlantic, by 
‘the master of outrageous rhyme.’ A new Nash, yet the old 
Nash of Family Reumon, Versus, etc. 8s. 6d. 








NEW IN EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY = 


Samuel Pepys’ Diary enlarged 


“From the best interpretation so far of Pepys’s shorthand, that of 
Mynors Bright . . . a fine version.”"—Spectator. Half as much 
again has been added to the former Everyman edition. 

3 vols. 7s. each 


* Send for descriptive list of Everyman’s Library and 
prospectus of the new vols. in crown 8vo format to 


DENT’S, Aldine House, Bedford St, London, W.C.2 






















Sexes and 
Sevens 


Single life to married bliss 
—in pictures by cartoonist 


PETER KNEEBONE 
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Illustrated History of 


English Literature 


Volume 1: Chaucer to Shakespeare 
A. C. WARD 


25s. net 
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FRANK ROBB 
10s. 6d. net 
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EDWARD HYAMS 
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obtaining his effects, urban in tone, relentlessly observant of the 
pretentious and, the commonplace. Most of the fourteen stories 
in this book dig down into the cracks of middle-class metropolitan 
society : boredom, disillusionment, recurrent crises in married 
life, the laboriously painful wearing-down of ambition. In the 
title story, ‘* The Enormous Radio,’’ a pleasant, conventional young 
couple switch on their new radio to find themselves inadvertently 
listening in to conversation from all the surrounding flats—a, dismal 
record of greed, bitterness and hypocrisy. The rest of Mr. Cheever’s 
stories might almost be regarded as a commentary on this disenchant- 
ing discovery. He has perhaps a slight tendency to overwork an 
undoubted talent for the macabre, or to rely arbitrarily on sudden 
violence (in a story such as ** The Hartleys,’’ for instance, where he 
brusquely kills off a child to underline tension between a married 
couple) as a means of jabbing at the nerves. But, though Mr. Cheever 
may be felt to owe something to John O’Hara, and also possibly 
to Irwin Shaw, these stories, written in a deliberately flat, controlled 
style, are distinguished by an authentic and distinctive imagination, 
He has something of the technical finesse of a dentist operating a 
drill, and one never quite knows when the shock will come. 

Uys Krige, a South African of Dutch descent, writes in The Dream 
and the Desert mainly about family life in South Africa and about 
the war in the desert and in Italy. His stories, serious and at times 
almost portentous in tone, seldom quite rise to the emotional tempera- 
ture they seem to be attempting. ‘‘ All Roads Léad to Rome,’’ a 
short play concerned with Italy in defeat, betrays a too facile accept- 
ance of sentimentality ; and the longest and most ambitious story, 
‘* The Dream,’’ about a small boy’s reactions to the birth and death 
of his brother, develops as a slow, painstaking, but ultimately rather 
inconclusive exploration of childhood. Mr. Krige is at his best ina 
conscientiously savage piece of war reportage, ‘‘ Two Daumiers,”’ 
written with a directness scarcely present in the other stories. 

The short story which does well enough in a magazine will not 
always stand up to reprinting in book form, and the sixteen stories 
in John Moore’s Tiger, Tiger, appear for the most part more than a 
little flimsy and anaemic. On his accustomed ground, when surveying 
the battlefield of English rural life, Mr. Moore intermittently enter- 
tains ; but when he ventures abroad, as in ‘** Tiger, Tiger ’’ or ‘‘ In 
Gorgeous Technicolor,’’ one becomes conscious mainly of a lack of 
imaginative response. 


PENELOPE HOUSTON 


An Essay in Aristocracy 
The Reason Why. By Cecil Woodham-Smith. (Constable. 15s.) 


TuatT the charge of the Light Brigade was a glorious feat of British 
arms is one of the first pieces of history we learn, and that it was the 
outcome of error is one of the second. Thus‘are we introduced to that 
pattern of myth, disillusionment, and new insight which pleases the 
amateur, and obsesses the professional, historian. Mrs. Woodham- 
Smith lies somewhere between the two. Professional in her combina- 
tion of zest and restraint, her width of study and her management of 
complicated affairs, she is amateur in her willingness to tell a good 
story without seeking to provide these new, sudden, often startling 
insights into the structure and movement of a political society which 
are the real business of the professional. The story behind the charge 
of the Light Brigade might have taken the form of a profound study 
of an aristocratic society. Instead Mrs. Woodham-Smith has written 
an exceedingly interesting, brilliantly readable essay in aristocracy. 

The protagonists are George Charles Bingham, third Earl of Lucan, 
and James Thomas Brudenell, seventh Earl of Cardigan, ‘* the two 
handsomest men in Europe.’’ They had more in common than 
good looks and their position as the heirs (and in due course heads) 
of great families. They were much of an age, Cardigan having been 
born in 1797 and Lucan in 1800. Cardigan was immensely rich ; 
Lucan normally so. They were brothers-in-law, for Lucan was 
married to Cardigan’s sister. Finally they were both soldiers, both 
cavalrymen, devoted from an early age to dreams of military glory. 
They were ambitious rivals, in whom rivalry turned to dislike, open 
contempt, and smouldering hatred. At the time of Balaclava Lucan 
was commanding the Cavalry Division and Cardigan was commanding 
the Light Brigade which was one of its two principal components. 
Not only were they notoriously upon the worst of terms, but—though 
there were plenty of officers with active-service experience to hand 
—neither Lucan nor Cardigan had any. How had this situation 
come about ? 

It was not due to accident or muddle. Lucan and Cardigan, the 
one a suspicious tyrant and the other a most disagreeable kind of 
complete ass, were where they were for deeply-considered reasons of 
state, bound up with ideas which have played a wise and decent part 
in forming the character of English life. Quite simply they had 
bought their positions, and they had been permitted to buy them 
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PROPHET AND PRIEST IN 
OLD ISRAEL 
By A. C. WELCH 


Sometime Professor of Old Testament Language, Literature and 
Theology at New College, Edinhurgh 
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IMPERIAL CONSTITUTIONAL 
DOCUMENTS 


1765-1952 
By FREDERICK MADDEN 


Beit Lecturer in the History of the British Empire, 
Oxford University 
Cr. 8vo Sewn 8s. 6d. net 
A COMMENTARY ON I MACCABEES 
By J. C. DANCY 
Headmaster, Lancing College 


Cloth 18s. net 


Demy 8vo 


GERMAN TRAVELLERS IN 
ENGLAND 
1400-1800 
By W. D. ROBSON-SCOTT 
Lecturer in German, Birkbeck College 


Cloth 31s. 6d. net 


Demy 8vo 
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The Go-Between L. P. HARTLEY 


‘One of the richest and best written novels to have appeared 
for years.’—J. W. LAMBERT (Sunday Times) 
‘Poignant and fascinating.’—LORD DAVID CECIL (Observer) 






50ch thousand Book Society Choice Ils. net 

° JAMES 

The Great Iron Ship _ sucan 

The story of the Great Eastern. ‘Fascinating, incredible—but 
true’. Daily Mail 

Illustrated 16s. net 

° STEPHEN 

The Creative Element | srenver 


‘An important and, in parts, a brilliant book.’—JOCELYN 
BROOKE (Jime and Tide) Ss. net 


Baudelaire MARTIN TURNELL 


A scholarly study of the poet’s life and work by the author of 
The Classical Moment, The Novel in France, etc. 
Illustrated 


The Little Ark JAN DE HARTOG 


A novel about the adventures of two children during the great 
floads in Holland early this year. 10s. 6d. net 


Thurber Country JAMES THURBER 


‘His style remains as delightfully readable as ever, and his 
drawings are still so beguiling that one regrets there are not 
more of them. Take him how you will, he remains the most 
delightful and rewarding companion.’—The Times 

Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


21s, net 
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David Garnett 


THE GOLDEN ECHO 
1892-1914 


* JOHN O’LONDON’S” NOVEMBER BOOK CHOICE 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
‘The most absorbing and best written of all his books. . . . 
How alive are the portraits of the writers he knew in his 
boyhood. . . . Delicious the art with which he re-creates for 
us his calf-loves. . . . Mr. Garnett combines a poetic feeling 
for the countryside with candour about persons and a racy 
laughter at his past self.’ - | RAYMOND MORTIMER 


Illustrated Demy 8vo 21s net 


Ian Stephens 
HORNED MOON 


In this outstanding travel book the recently retired editor of 

The Statesman describes personalities and unusual, even 

hazardous journeys in Pakistan, Kashmir, the remote Kara- 
korum country, Waziristan and Afghanistan. 


18 superb plates in colour and 39 in monochrome 21s net 


Margaret Irwin 
ELIZABETH AND THE 
PRINCE OF SPAIN 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


A splendid successor to Young Bess and Elizabeth, Captive 
Princess. 
*Throughout these interesting, enjoyable books she has 
presented a woman who corresponds in the historical fact, 
who is a coherent, consistent person, and who is capable of 
becoming the Queen with whose coronation this book ends.’ 
MARGHANITA LASKI, Observer 
* Miss Irwin’s special gift: that of making her people as 
convincing as the living men and women we have about us 
today.’ Cc. V. WEDGWOOD, The Bookman 


With portraits 12s 6d net 


Attia Hosain 
PHOENIX FLED 


* Here is a woman's picture of Indian life, in village and town, 
of yesterday and of the day before yesterday. Miss Hosain’s 
short stories are brilliant little vignettes, delicate, precise, 
loving and eXquisitely true, in spirit and in fact.’ 

JOHN CONNELL, Evening News 


10s 6d net 


Ronald Marsh 
YOUR BROTHER STILL 


* A novel of lively merit. The unfamiliar setting [an Admiralty 

dockyard] is vividly realised . . . distinctive qualities of 

imagination and sympathy.’ The Times 
12s 6d net 
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A LIST FOR CHRISTMAS 


WHEN MEN HAD 
TIME TO LOVE 
Agnes de Stoeckl 


Author of ‘ Not all Vanity,’ etc: 
and Wilfrid S, Edwards 


This sparkling picture of Paris at the time of Eugénie is the only 
book published to celebrate the centenary of the marriage of 
the Empress to Napoleon III. It was a Paris of real vivacity, 
pleasure-seeking, romantic and golden. Baroness de Stoeckl 
has caught its evanescent charm with delightful nostalgic 
humour. Illustrated. 21s. net 


The ALLEYS of MARRAKESH 


Peter Mayne 
Recommended by the Book Society 


A new writer tells with convincing and amusing candour of the 
intrusion of voluble and frank Arabs into his plan of living 
amongst them in the back streets of the city. His intention 
was to write a novel. He wrote this book instead 15s. net 


TEAPOTS and QUAILS 
and Other Nonsenses 
Edward Lear 


This collection of hitherto unpublished Lear verses and drawings 
It is taken from MS. in 


is as exciting as anyone could desire. 

the possession of the Houghton Library of Harvard University. 
Edited and introduced by Angus Davidson and Philip 
Hofer, 2nd Printing. 12s. 6d. net 


THE BOY FROM GREECE 


James Kinross 


Many readers will remember the broadcast called THE BOY 
FROM GREECE, which told the moving story of Vassili Vellos 
cruelly wounded by Greek bandits and brought to this country 
by the International Help for Children. James Kinross has 
now turned his broadcast into a most inspiring book. 

8s. 6d. net 


THE WELFARE STATE 
D. L. Hobman 


Do we fare well in the welfare state ? The reply to that question 
will depend almost entirely on the point of view of the man 
who answers it and will vary according to whether he feels 
that his needs are now being provided for, or whether he 
considers that he is being taxed out of all pgpportion to his 
means in order to pay for the needs of other pedple. This book 
is an objective account of it, both historically and in practice. 

7s. 6d. net 


The VIOLINS of ST. JACQUES 


a novel by 


Patrick Leigh Fermor 
Recommended by the ‘Book Society 


A reviewer of Mr. Leigh Fermor’s ‘ Traveller’s Tree * wrote: ‘On 
the evidence of this first book (he) has a future of distinction 
in other fields of writing.’ This novel of a fantastic Caribbean 
Island is an exciting confirmation of this opinion. Published 
in conjunction with Derek Verschoyle. 

and Printing. 9s. 6d. net 
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because, under that system of government of which the Great Duk 
was the exemplar, it was considered wise that men like Lucan ang 
Cardigan should command the Army. At the age of twenty-six 
Lucan had bought the command of the 17th Lancers for £25,009; 
Cardigan had paid between £35,000 and £40,000 for the 15th Hussars, 
Both had, as a matter of habit, moved over the heads of experienced 
Peninsular and ‘* Indian ’’ officers. But then these experienced 
officers were dangerous men ; possible Prussian junkers, or worse, 

** If the connection ’’—Mrs. Woodham-Smith quotes Lor 
Palmerston’s words of 1856—‘* between the Army and the higher 
class of society were dissolved, then the Army would present g 
dangerous and unconstitutional appearance. It was only when the 
Army was unconnected with those whose property gave them ap 
interest in the country, and was commanded by unprincipled military 
adventurers, that it ever became formidable to the liberties of the 
nation.’’ 

Aristocracy in fact was a defence against tyranny, and we had 
Lucan and Cardigan because they were the best insurance against the 
possibility of our special British nightmare : **‘ a thinking Army,” 
Indeed a thinking Army in which a Cardigan could rise to high 
command is a contradiction in terms. /s well as being a defenc 
against tyranny, aristocracy had one further advantage : it produced 
reckless courage and maintained iron discipline. Lord Cardigan 
felt about danger as he felt about ‘‘ Indian ’’ officers—the most 
utter indifference and contempt. It is unfortunate that he had so 
many occasions to display these feelings for his brother officers and 
only one to display them towards the enemy. 

But that occasion was a supreme one. Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s 
picture of the famous charge itself—the climax of the events she 
describes—is moving as well as exciting. The splendid disciplined 
troops, with their mixture of panache and doggedness which terrified 
the Russians ; the ageing dandy at their head, the vacant-minded 
sybarite who was still leading the gallant remnants when they plunged 
in to slaughter the enemy gunners—it all has a curious, antique 
incomprehensible dignity. Cardigan especially seems a long way away 
from us. He lived before it became a tradition of the British Army 
that officers should share the hardships of their men, and during the 
Crimean campaign remained in luxury upon his yacht. Lucan lived 
in discomfort on shore, but more from cross-grainedness than from 
any thought of fostering democratic notions which he despised 
and feared as much as did Cardigan, Raglan or Wellington. It 
seems unlikely that Lucan or Cardigan thought of the troops as 
fellow human beings, and the chummy army of Lens and Stans 
that fought at Alamein would have been as appalling to them as the 
Russian Revolution. 

To look at Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s lively and fascinating picture 
is indeed to look at a lost world, a saurian world with Lucan and 
Cardigan as its dinosaurs, impressive creatures whose brains were 
not big enough to deal with an Ice Age. 


J. D. SCOTT 
New Novels 
Battle Cry. By Leon Uris. (Wingate. 12s. 6d.) 
The Goodly Seed. By John Wyllie. (Seckerand Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 


The Return of Lanny Budd. By Upton Sinclair. (Werner Laurie. 15s,) 
The Colours of the Day. By Romain Gary. (Michael Joseph 
12s. 6d.) . 
War in the three tenses, past, present, future, is the theme of this 
week’s books. Most straightforward of them is Battle Cry. It has 
all the faults of the fat American war novel with the black type and 
the blue words and the purple flashbacks, and none of its virtues. 
It is an excellent example of what a book about war need not and 
should not be. The main narrator is a sentimental old-time Marine 
sergeant, with swear words on his lips and a choke in his throat, 
who describes the development of a mixed bag of raw young clichés 
into one big solid cliché. And they are all there ready for the casting 
director : the tough, golden-hearted major, the cowardly lieutenant, 
the Jew who has to prove himself, the dumb Swede, the half-pint, 
the All-American boy, the Professor. They are trained, they love and 
are betrayed by the usual women, they kill and are killed ; and never 
at a level of reality closer than the panoramic screen. The over 
dramatisation of every gesture, the inflation of every speech, the 
tight-lippedness of every horror, produce not a cathartic but aa 
emetic effect. The experience through which Mr. Uris has passed 
is real enough ; but he is totally incapable of communicating t 
except in Hollywood half-truths and heroisms ; more, by debasing 
it, he inevitably cheapens the remembrance of the experience s 
by other people. This is the writer’s sin against the Holy Ghost. 
The war in the Pacific is also the scene of The Goodly Seed, but Mr. 
Wyllie, thank Heavens, has not been fixated by Brian Donlevy. 
He writes about Christmas in a Japanese prisoner-of-war camp. 
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Gilbert 
FRANKAU 


UNBORN TOMORROW 


A brilliant and adventurous last novel by the author of 
Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant and Oliver Trenton, K.C. 
2nd Impression 12s. 6d. 


Henry 
WILLIAMSON 


YOUNG PHILLIP MADDISON 


An enchanting novel of English family life and youth’s 
singing season, set in the years immediately before 
1914 and written with humour and affection. 


November 23rd 12s. 6d, 


James 
HANLEY 


COLLECTED STORIES 


The finest werk, 
“‘ Boldly imagined and vividly told.. 
show a ‘striking : originality.’’ 


in this form, of a great writer. 
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! | CRITIC by Richard Buckle | 
— S. P. B. MAIS (Oxford Mail). 15s. ‘A most diverting account of one man’s 
endeavour to serve and promote ballet? — | 
’ ¢ } CYRIL BEAUMONT, Sunday Times 
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_ DOEUVRE: 


SANTAYANA: 


THRILLER: 


THE VICTORIAN CHAISE-LONGUE | 
by Marghanita Laski 


‘There is a Jamesian sense of evil here, 
classically presented. A _ tour-de-force is 
not necessarily a chef d’oceuvre. This 
one is,’—Observer. 8s. 6d. net 


MY HOST THE WORLD 
by George Santayana 


Raymond Mortimer wrote, in his review of 
this last volume of 
biography, that: ‘His uncommon point of 
view was expressed with equally uncommon 
felicity. In his management of words he 
comes close to Landor.’ 15s, net 


THE DOVE ON HS SHOULDER 


by Bernard Glemser 


‘By his use of farce, Mr. Glemser has 


brought this thriller into the upper ranks. | 


The path pointed out by George Orwell has 
been too little followed; yet laughter and 
pity are the only weapons with which puny 
man can attack the modern state.’—ZJrish 
Times 12s, 6d. net 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


The Priest and the Siren 
Literary Studies 
By W. S. HANDLEY JONES 10s. 6d. net 
These studies, reflective rather than pungently critical, are 


mainly of those literary giants who reached the summit of 
their achievements during the first thirty years of this century. 


That Immortal Sea 
A Book of Sermons 

By LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 
8s. 6d. net 

These sermons, upon many varying themes, are alike in the 

beauty and strength, the happiness and colour, which they 

reflect. Once again Dr. Weatherhead’s readers will be 

deeply grateful to him. 


= . 
Hugh Latimer 
By HAROLD S. DARBY 
** He lives anew—shabby, spectacles swinging from a cord, 
querulous, even self-pitying, but, suddenly, rising to full 
stature—in the pages of a remarkable book.’’—Guy Ramsey 
in the Daily Telegraph. 


The Cathedral 


A Poem 


21s. net 


By A. G. CHANT 7s. 6d. net 
This is an unusual poem, with lines and verses that will live 
in the memory, and that will forward the reader’s own 
thinking upon the significant themes which it illuminates. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 




















JACOBINE HICHENS 


TOUCH AND GO 


The brilliant new novel by the author of Noughts and 
**I enjoyed every page of this humane 
JOHN BETJEMAN, ‘* Enjoyable and immense- 
**—Manchester Guardian, 


Crosses. 
book.’’— 
ly readable. 


PICK OF TODAY’S 


SHORT STORIES 


FOURTH SERIES 


John Pudney’s selection of the best of today’s stories 
by known and unknown writers. 


LIONEL EDWARDS 


SPORTSMAN’S SKETCHBOOK 


Illustrations and anecdotes by the well-known author- 
Illustrated in colour and line. 


artist. 














12s. 6d. net 


10s. 6d. net 


l2s. 6d. net 
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The camp commandant, an elderly Englishman, is dying of beri-beri ; 
over him is waged the continuing struggle for survival and a new 
struggle for succession. Suffering has eroded the surfaces of the 
characters who are grouped around the central plateau of his bedside, 
and they are shown in the jagged purity and harshness of their basic 
structure. Mr. Wyllie draws men, not types. Moreover, here the 
Japanese are human beings, fanatical, weak, sadistic, anxious, some- 
times kind—people, not monkeys on sticks. The quality of Mr. 
Wyllie’s experience, the savagery of his need to survive, the darkness 
of his fear of death, are the same as Mr. Uris’s. But Mr. Wyllie is an 
artist, where Mr. Uris is a cub reporter. He has transmuted his 
experience internally, organised it, in recollection, into a whole. 
From the interdependence of the characters on each other’s strengths 
and weaknesses, the breaking down of superficial prejudices in the 
face of the need to share suffering, arises a balanced and adult view 
of the small prison community. The beatings, the physical details of 
suffering, the sores and the sickness, are not introduced just to give the 
structure toughness ; they are an integral part. Nor is Mr. Wyllie’s 
message an after-thought ; it is implicit in the development of his 
characters. 

I’ve had great fun with Lanny Budd in the past: I’ve enjoyed 
his cloak-and-dagger chats with Hitler and Goering and Stalin ; his 
earnest, wide-eyed conversations about the necessity for socialism and 
Americanism and pacifism, as well as the charmingly naive asides about 
culture and such with which Mr. Sinclair has always sprinkled this 
best-selling series. I turned, therefore, to the eleventh volume 
hoping to find some cheerfully black-and-white, schoolmasterish 
explanation of what was going on around me. Lanny was already 
having a cosy talk to Mr. Truman by page 23 about how difficult 
things were, and | thought all was well. But after a while I realised 
it wasn’t. The thing is : Lanny Budd doesn’t know what to do any 
more. The old Hentyish liberal-humanist hero is on the slide. 
Faced with Communism he talks. In the old days he’d have been in 
the Kremlin by page 150 and back with the plans of the flying 
saucer and telling Roosevelt what to do about Tito before you could 
say dialectical materialism. But these days Lanny just talks. Mr. 
Sinclair is, in fact, damnably worried (and aren’t we all ?) about more 
or less everything. He knew we were going to win that other, more 
straightforward war of long ago. This one he’s not so sure about. 
And so the snap’s gone, the clear right-and-wrongness is over, the 
chats with the great are ended. The Return of Lanny Budd is worth 
looking at for this reason. 
The American Liberal. Bess, Lanny’s sister, who married that nice 
German-Jewish violinist (you remember ?) is now a Red _ having 
trouble with the F.B.I. Sure, there’s some torture and a currency 
ring to bust. But, by and large, Lanny’s lost his grip. The book 
ends with a peroration with all the American names from Thomas 
Jefferson upwards and onwards thrown in to stop the flood ; but it’s 
a despairing peroration. The certainty of everything being right 
in the end that made Mr. Sinclair’s personalised History of Our 
Times for Fairly Intelligent Children so warming and so readable, 
has vanished. And there is nothing left at all except words. 

It’s Romain Gary of Paris, France (a country of whose moral 
fibre Lanny is pretty uncertain), who comes up with an answer. 














COUSIN BAZILIO 
ECA DE QUEIROZ 
Translated by Roy Campbell 12s 6d net 


We predicted that this novel would create a stir among the critics; 
and our faith has been amply rewarded. ‘To be likened to the 
French Stendhal,’ says RICHARD CHURCH. ‘An excellent novel. 
The reader must be affected by the realism of the narrative,’ says the 
Manchester Evening News. ‘Queiroz is masterly at characterization,’ 
says Time and Tide; ‘the translation is as good as we have learned 
to expect from Mr Campbell and the novel itself is a minor classic.” 
In the Spectator L. A.G. STRONG devoted half of his space to Cousin 
Bazilio. ‘A gloriously complete and satisfying novel. I could fill 
pages with points to praise. There is so much to admire that I hardly 
know where to choose.’ Cousin Bazilio is, in fact, one of the mem- 
orable novels published this season, and should most definitely not 


Reinhardt 
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It’s the problem called The Plight of 
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The Colours of the Day is a remarkable book. I haven't read M, 
Gary’s first two novels, but I shan’t miss any more. Witty, bitter 
tender, The Colours of the Day tells the story of the meeting of Rainier, 
just about to leave for Indo-China (as in the thirties he left for Spain, 
in the forties for Britain) with Ann, the film-star wife of Willie Bauché, 
an ageing boy-genius of the cinema. Love explodes goldenly 
between the two, to the accompaniment of Nice’s Battle of Flowers, 
Willie’s megalomania, his father-in-law’s negation, the fiery Sancho 
Panza ramblings of La Marne-Bedbern—Rainier’s comrade in lost 
causes—the creeping menace of gunmen hired by Willie ; and always, 
always, the greater horror of the crawling clock. 

M. Gary has written a novel of ideas which is also a superb 
chronicle of love. It is an extraordinarily sustained piece of writing 
that crackles with fireworks, flares with blossom, grinds with pain, 
Faults there certainly are : at times the talk is for the sake of talking 
only, the allusions for the sake of being allusive. But this is a 
French fault Ill accept ; because at its most discursive it’s still good 
talk. The second fault is one of control: the author has clearly 
over identified himself with Rainier whose too-often-described charm 
and virility become irritating. Thirdly, the hard core of common- 
sense and worldliness which is fundamental to the people of the 
Mediterranean is exchanged for an English Francophile Bless ’Em 
All approach in passages like : 

** She put her cheek against Rainier’s and her arms around him, 
And the passengers were happy and smelled of garlic, gloriously, 
Rainier kissed her lips, and the conductor waited patiently to give 
them their tickets but since there was no end to the kiss he went away 
and left them, to the approval of everyone. And the bus bumped 
and bounced, and the air was full of the smell of garlic.’’ 

Which surprises me. These three faults apart, the book is excellent, 
It excites, amuses, stimulates, stirs. And Rainier expresses at length 
—and in his actions as well as his words—the eternal conflict 
between personal happiness and duty (M. Lovelace’s remarks to 
Mile Lucasta are its text). There is the further problem too of an 
understanding, any understanding between the American and the 
Frenchman. As yet, M. Gary is incapable of this, I feel. Neverthe- 
less, because there is an overt hostility between the world of Willie 
and the world of old man Garantier—Ann’s father—the lack of 
understanding, indeed the violent hopelessness of the possibilities 
of mutual acceptance, is pinpointed. And this is the way—this way 
and not Mr. Sinclair’s Voice of America, Crime Doesn't Pay, 
Lincolnian way—that ultimately the two cultures may come together. 
General Gruenther would not be very happy about Rainier’s point of 
view, about his reasons for fighting. The emperors of initials, the 
kings of EDC and NATO, need something more positive than 
humility to sustain them : 

** All I can do is to defend a world, a way of life that respects my 
contradictions, my approximations, my doubts, my uncertain and 
changing truths and my fraternal errors. There is around us, 
between truth and error, a merciful margin of relativity which will 
always save us from both our errors and our truths. 

“* Our littleness will let us escape all the calculations ; man is 
something no law can capture or contain. 

** | believe in our weakness. How could I not believe in weakness, 
I, who love a woman ? 

**T have only to touch your breast, my love, to know what is 
human and what is not. 

** Progress is a right to weakness, painfully won, painfully 
preserved. 

** But you can be weak only among those who believe in weakness 
and respect it. 

** And for the time being, waiting for man to prevail, I must 
accept the defeat which is to be strong. I must leave you and set 
myself to face those who believe in steel and strength. I must leave 
you and wait patiently until they become like us—until they succeed 
—until they become weak.’’ 

Wars and the rumours of wars—how can writers escape? My genera- 
tion has never Known an afternoon—even when the clouds were at 
their highest and the roses at their gentlest—when the deaths of the 
past and the deaths of the future were not alive. This is the European 
problem which is Europe’s strength (if General Gruenther will under- 
stand it) and Europe’s weakness. As Rainier says : 

** I’ve never been a Communist, God knows. But my generation 
fought so often on the same side with them that we can no longer 
forgive them anything.’’ 

Writers like Mr. Wyllie and M. Gary are a part of our present ; and 
for their ability to make us understand why our friends died, and 
why they are dying now, and will die—unheroic, unmanned, but 
hopeful, always hopeful—well, thank God. 

JOHN METCALF 
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The ‘One of the most exciting and 
fantastically thrillerish of the war 
ne fapman . . . makes fascinating reading.’— 


THE OBSERVER. 


Ste uy “  . . Incomparably thrilling.””— 
: ; 10s. 6d. 


FRANK OWEN JOHN O LONDON S$ 


D: ‘Nothing short of breath- taking. 
edt | “let Good reading every word of it.’— 
LORD BRABAZON OF TARA. 


NEVILLE DUKE lilustrated. 15s. 
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Ae Sword Here, for the first time, is an 
arresting revelation, by one of the 

° the S three men to be acquitted, of the 
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‘What really happened .. . 


excellent new book which should be 
read by anyone who wishes to get a 
true picture of the oil negotiations.’ 
NORMAN KEMP —RT. HON. R. STOKES, M,P. 13 
S, 


Illustrated. 


A Matter A cautionary tale of the Welfare 


i State, wittily compiled from Memos, 
Minutes Minutes, Love-letters and even 
Leaders, to produce a new kind of 

entertainment. 8s. 6d. 


PATRICK HOWARTH 


4 WINGATE 


A novel of CORNWALL 1792-1793 


by WINSTON GRAHAM 


Set in the wild and rugged countryside of North 
Cornwall, and written with the warm understand- 
ing and intimate knowledge which distinguished 
its predecessors—(Ross Poldark, Demelza, and 
Jevemy Poldark.)—-waRLEGGAN, a complete novel 
in itself, continues the chronicles of the romantic 
and colourful eighteenth century Poldark family. 


FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 10,6 
% TO BE PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 24 
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From his great knowledge of the 





also gives illustrations showing several 
of his paintings at the various stages 
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~ to the completed canvas. 25s. net 
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THRILLERS 5 


By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL, Britain’s 'eading authority on 
ghost-lore and the macabre— 
The Dead Riders (2nd impression) 


** Don’t read this one before going to bed.’’—Empire News. 
10s. 6d 


Ghosts with a Purpose (3rd impression) 


** Will keep you awake at night.’’—Glasgow Evening Citizen. 
15s. 


Haunted Britain (sth impression) 
** Makes our flesh creep most deliciously."’—News Chronicle. 


les, 2S tes 15s. 
Dracula by BRAM STOKER 
Over 1,000,000 copies sold ! 
THE WORLD'S BEST SELLER! 
“ The weirdest of weird tales.’’—Punch. és. 


Prince of Darleness : An Anthology of Witchcraft 
Edited by GERALD VERNER 


‘*T think I shall just say that all these things scare me to 
death.’’—JamMes AGATE, Daily Express 7s. 6d. 


Ghosts. Ghouls and Gallows 
by G. F. MARSON 
** Hair-raising.""—Empire News. 9s. 6d. 


Ghost Parade by STUART MARTIN 


‘I would rather read about them in the daytime, thank you.’ 
James AGATE, Daily Express. &s. 


Hutchinson House RIDER London, W.!. 
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BOCK SOCIETY 
RECOMMENDATION 








A LE ADER OF THE FRIENDS’ “AMBULANCE UNIT 
famous for its missions of mercy in two world wars—tells of the 
stirring part the unit played in the holocaust of Ypres and on the 
Italian front in World War I. He recalls the golden years of his 
youth and early manhood, and the whole superb work is a tribute 
to a pattern of English life that has closed, but will never be forgotten. 
Illustrated with photographs, 21s. net 


COUNTRY LIFE 


2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C32 




















The Globe Restored: A Study of the Eliza- 
bethan Theatre. By C. Walter Hodges. 

(Benn. 50s.) 

Mr. Hopces’s study of the Elizabethan 
theatre appears at a time when interest in the 
subject has been stimulated by the findings 
of Dr. Leslie Hotson as well as by produc- 
tions on reconstructed **Elizabethan’’ 
stages. Nevertheless, The Globe Restored 
does not require these adventitious aids to 
hold our interest, for it sets forth a calmly 
reasoned and extremely full account of what 
we may claim to know, and of what we must 
admit to be conjecture about those **gor- 
geous playing places’’ so often referred to 
collectively as ‘“‘the Elizabethan stage.’ 
The book is packed with material, in its 
text, in the numerous plates from Renaissance 
sources, in the explanatory notes to these 
plates, and in the appendices: in all there is 
everything that the layman needs in order to 
understand the essentials of the subject, and 
it is presented in a manner which persuades 
the expert to look again and see afresh what 
familiarity has taken for granted. 

Mr. Hodges is to be congratulated on the 
scholarly way in which he handles this large 
mass of material. He does not give the 
impression of a man deploying selected 
evidence to prove a case, but of somebody 
asking us to understand why he has come to 
develop towards his subject an attitude 
which strikes me for one as reasonable and 
justifiable. With the greatest good nature, 
he emphasizes how much has come to be 
taken for granted without any evidence. 
Of the inner stage, that hotly debated 
feature of modern reconstructions, Mr. 
Hodges remarks that ‘*the occasional use, 
however often, of a place recognised as being 
behind but not of the stage proper, does not 
constitute an ‘inner stage’ in the sense of 
an alternative acting area for special pur- 
poses, such as to represent ‘interior’ 
scenes, which is the theory offered by Cran- 
ford Adams and others.’’ Experience of 
producing on reconstructed **Elizabethan”’ 
stages leads me to agree with Mr. Hodges that 
the ‘exaggeration of the importance, and 
also of the size, of the so-called inner stage 
in many reconstructions has perhaps been 
due to an erroneous theory that the inner 
Stage was the embryo of our modern 
proscenium stage.”’ 

When the “upper stage’’ is treated we 
again find a course steered between extremes. 
Aware that the mediaeval system of “houses, *’ 
thrones and other set-pieces, was used 
possibly as late as the second decade of the 
seventeenth century, Mr. Hodges still does 
not abandon belief in some kind of per- 
manent or possibly *‘fit-up’’ upper-stage 
projecting from the tiring-house_ wall, 
convenient of height and with good sight- 
lines; and he suggests for Cleopatra’s 
monument and Jhe Taming of The Shrew, 
the use of a structure like that which actually 
existed in similar Flemish theatres. 

In addition to suggesting what the 
structure of the Globe may have been, Mr. 
Hodges emphasizes the important point that 
it was a colourful place, not **bare’’ in the 
sense of plain and primitive; and he treats 
the subject of costume, though here I wish 
he had gone more deeply into the matter. 
Finally, having told us how he would 
reconstruct the Globe, he shows his modera- 
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tion yet again by insisting that there is room 
in our theatre today for both the ‘‘ platform 
stage’’ and the ‘‘picture-frame stage.’’ A 
review of this size, however, cannot do 
justice to the book; it needs to be read and 
thought over carefully. 

BERTRAM JOSEPH 


Age and Youth. By Sir Ernest Barker. 

(Oxford University Press. 21s.) 

Sir Ernest BARKER confesses somewhere 
that he would gladly have joined a society 
‘‘for the promotion of recklessness in 
conversation.’’ Yet his book, which is 
presented as ‘‘conversation,’’ not auto- 
biography, gives little indication that he 
would have been a very active member. 
With one or two glowing exceptions, when 
he cannot prevent his robust north-country 
humour from breaking through, his con- 
versation is on the level of talk at high 
table rather than gossip in the common room. 
He is careful not to tread on any corns 
(though he comes dangerously near in his 
suggestion, diffidently withdrawn, for a 
separate women’s university), and his 
criticisms are cloaked by an urbane impar- 
tiality which is almost exasperating. Indeed, 
he evinces at times the austere caution which 
he attributes to Cambridge University, 
illustrated in his story of the only contri- 
bution once made to a discussion by Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick: **I am pur . . . pursuing a 
train of thought which ev . . . eventually may 
lead to a possible objection.’ It is fair to 
add that Sir Ernest would apply his objection 
as much to his own opinions as those of any 
one else. 

Yet few people are better qualified to 
comment on all aspects of university life and 
education—the theme of the first part of his 
book. He can recall the free-and-easy 
atmosphere of Oxford at the turn of the 
century (when even dons had no hesitation 
in skipping their tutorials if the ice were 
good for skating), the moral problems of a 
mixed London college (King’s) in the 
Twenties, and the more cloistral Cambridge 
system in the Thirties. 

He has foregathered with dons of an 
American college (‘‘all boys together’’ 
is his irrepressible parenthesis) to cook and 
consume welsh rarebits, and after the war, 
though already a septuagenarian, he under- 
took the arduous task of serving as pro- 
fessor in war-devastated Cologne. And 
throughout, he draws his contrasts, especially 
revealing in the case of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, with a broad-mindedness untinged 
by the parochialism of most University 
members. 

It is typical of Sir Ernest’s perennial 
vitality, despite his avowed pleasure in 
retirement, that he disposes of age before 
turning to the ‘‘father of the man.’’ Here 
he sheds the mellowness later acquired and 
lays bare the rugged reality of economic 
struggle. His main remembrance of his 
early days as son of a north-country miner is 
of a constant, and generally losing, battle 
against poverty. At one vital stage his whole 
future career depended on whether or not 
his parents could borrow the money for his 
season ticket to attend Manchester Grammar 
School, to which he had gained a scholar- 
ship. Henceforward all was plain sailing; 
for the boy found in the studious environ- 
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ment of the Grammar School a content. 
ment which a public boarding school, one 
suspects, would not have accorded him, 
Sir Ernest describes his mind as half 
scholarly and half hard-headed with the 
hard-headedness of the north country. One 
fancies that, even today, some of our 
universities could do with a larger dose of 
the mixture. 
EVE CROSLAND 


Singer and Accompanist— The Exposition 
of Fifty Songs. By Gerald Moore, 
(Methuen. 25s.) 

Or the many great singers whose names 
spring to mind at the mention of Wigmore 
Hall or Gerald Moore (for to many people 
they are almost synonymous), two at least, 
Lotte Lehmann and Harry Plunket Greene, 
have published valuable studies on the 
interpretation of songs. For the most part, 
however, their approach was that of tiv 
singer, as was their intended readersh.)) 
Although Mr. Moore’s fifty studies are fu: 
of profound technical advice on the way 
accompaniments, as the structural founda- 
tions of songs, should be played, they will 
also commend themselves to singers, since 
the singer-accompanist partnership is here 
presented as it always should be—a fifty- 
fifty affair. 

Written with the passionate devotion and 
the all too rare practical clarity of the experi, 
this book will also command the attention of 
the general reader whose musical appreciation 
perhaps outstrips his knowledge. He will 
discover the humour and humility of great 
artistry and will wonder how our Victorian 
forbears could have been so musically 
insensitive as to rate the art of accompany- 
ing no higher than a drawing-room pastime 
which would not tax the abilities of elegant 
young ladies of leisure. 

D. G, 


The Hand-Produced Book. 
Diringer. (Hutchinson. 60s.) 


Like The Alphabet, published a few years 
ago, Dr. Diring2r’s new book is a remarkable 
work of synthetic scholarship, a history of 
** the book ’’ from scratchings in prehistoric 
caves to the invention of printing. For 
sheer weight of information there is no 
equal to it as a study of the physical appear- 
ance of the hand-produced book, and the 
wealth of illustrations adds greatly to its 
value. There are details of the Alexandrian 
method of making papyrus, new information 
about the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
and an analysis of Maya stelae hieroglyphs 
and post-Columbian codices—the range is 
vast. 

Unfortunately Dr. Diringer has denied 
himself any aesthetic or, indeed, much 
theoretical purpose. He makes some play 
with the phrase “* the book follows religion,” 
but the thesis is self-evident and he comes 
to no illuminating~ conclusions. Little 
attempt is made to relate ** the book ’’ to 
the various civilisations mentioned. For 
instance, nothing is said of the discovery in 
the twelfth century of the original copy of the 
Pandects of Justinian and its immense effect 
on the civilisation of the whole of Europe. 
The book is intended for the general reader 


By David 
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UN CADEAU DE NOEL 
QUI DURE TOUTE L’ANNEE 


What better Christmas gift for anyone interested in modern 
French life and literature than a subscription to one of our book 
clubs ? : 


LIVRES DE FRANCE 


** French Book Society,’’ bringing regularly to the notice of 
its members, through its magazine and specialized lists, all that 
is of interest in the latest French literature, and ensuring a 
supply of newly published books at the Paris publisher’s price. 
In the first year of its existence, members of the society were 
privileged to read, on publication, the two books which were 
later awarded the PRIX FEMINA and the PRIX GONCOURT. 








LE CLUB POURPRE 


a reprint book club supplying each month to its subscribers 
a work of contemporary French fiction, in an attractive cloth 
binding, for as little as 5s. per month. From MARCEL AYME 
to JEAN-PAUL SARTRE, all the leading French novelists of 
today are represented in its selections. The December choice 
is FRANCOIS MAURIAC'’S Génitrix. 


+ 


If you wish to offer to a friend in England, or in any part of 
the world, a subscription to one of these book clubs, we shall be 
glad to make the necessary arrangements. Your friend will be 
advised of your gift by an attractive French Christmas card. 


LIVRES DE FRANCE 
127 Regent Street, London, W.1 
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The PHOENIX-Plus 
BOOKCASE & CUPBOARD COMBINED 


A completely new Phoenix design—a bookcase with 10 feet of 
shelf room, fully adjustable shelves, sliding glass doors, and a 
roomy double-shelved cupboard. The PHOENIX-PLUS is 
priced at £14 3s. 6d. in Nigerian Cedar and £15 5s. 10d. in solid 
Oak, polished either light or medium. These prices are TAX- 
FREE and on the British mainland CARRIAGE-FREE. 


Other Phoenix bookcases cost from £5 18s. 7d.—all today’s 
finest value. Write now for the 16-page catalogue or call and 
see the complete range at our showroom. 


PHOENIX first for Bookcases 


THE PHOENIX GALLERY Dept U, 38 WilliamIY St. London WC2 - TEMple Bar 0525 
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Gifts for 
Crossword 
Enthusiasts ! 


M‘Y we suggest that 
you note the Mid- 
Century Version of Cham- 
bers’s Dictionary as a 
suitable and not over- 
expensive gift for friends 
who like crosswords? 


This reference work is 
remarkably adapted for 
the solution of all word 
puzzles—a Tact frequently 
acknowledged by the 


greatest experts in the 
country. Read, for ex- 
ample: 





**Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is the main dictionary 
I use, and the only small one. It is far the best English dictionary 
of its size.’’—TORQUEMADA. 

**Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is the standard work of 
reference for my crosswords in The Observer. This is a tradition 
which I inherited from ‘Torquemada,’ and it is not likely to be 
broken.’’—xIMENES. 


‘*The Mid-Century is a marvel. There should be one in every home.’’ 
—EGMA Of The Listener. 


4A Great Nw CHAMBERS’S 


Mid-Century TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Version ~~ DICTIONARY 


Your bookseller will gladly show you this fine book. 
It costs 20s. bound in cloth, and 30s. in quarter morocco. 














SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


Founded by MISS SMALLWOOD. Patron HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


Christmas is drawing near—and many of our poor, 
sick and elderly ladies, who are suffering great hard- 
ships, will know little of Christmas—unless you help ! 
Money is needed for extra comforts. 





Please make cheques payable to— 











Proprietors : Phoenix House Ltd 
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and its academic aloofness from taste or 
opinion seems out of place. Ugly cunei- 
forms, oppressive black-letter and superb 
Greek uncials are all written of as if they 
were of equal aesthetic value. Many fas- 
cinating pages are devoted to ancient 
Korean books, but the greatest period in the 
entire history of the hand-produced book— 
the Italian Renaissance—is hardly men- 
tioned at all, no word about the beautiful 
edition of Virgil made for Petrarch by 
Simone Martini, now in the Ambrosian, no 
example from or mention of that staggering 
collection of books made by Cosimo and 
Lorenzo de’ Medici for the Laurentian 
Library. This unaccountable disregard for 
the Italian contribution is the gravest fault 
in a book which promises much but is, 
finally, a disappointment. 

M. S. 


Beyond Horizons. By Carleton Mitchell 
(William Kimber. 15s.) 


Books about travel; it would be interesting 
to know how many of them are published in 
a year. Mr. Mitchell, however, most 
acceptably differs from the usual mixture by 
writing about the sea and ships, with places 
and countries incidentally. Unless one is a 
sailor it is not easy to imagine all that can 
take place at sea or be entirely aware of its 
hardships and hazards. The book deals 
with several well-known voyages of dis- 
covery: Anson’s round Cape Horn; James’s 
search for a North-West Passage, which 
turned out to be a courageous but miserable 
affair; and Bligh’s historic voyage of 3,618 
miles from Tifoa to Timor. After reading 
Bligh’s sober and brave journal he certainly 
deserves reconsideration as a man. The 
author has modernised passages from the 
journals of these voyages and has made 
admirable comments on the conditions, the 
traditions, and the sailing and rigging of 
ships. ‘‘One witness to a good deal of 
flogging said that after a dozen lashes ‘the 
lacerated back looks inhuman; it resembles 
roasted meat burnt nearly black before -a 
fire’.’’ And I now know what ‘‘royals’’ 
are. A racy, highly entertaining account, 
and a book to be read by Hollywood pro- 
ducers of the sea, who make romantic what 
is more often fraught with squalor, hardship 
and danger. 

B. W. 


Chess: More Miniature Games. By J. du 


Mont. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


The Middle Game in Chess. By Reuben 
Fine. (Hollis and Carter. 25s.) 


The Human Side of Chess. By Fred Reinfeld. 
(Faber. 18s.) 


Turee chess books, all different, each very 
good in its way. The success of Mr. du 
Mont’s previous book, 200 Miniature Games 
of Chess, has encouraged him and his 
publisher to issue another collection of the 
short sharp contests which are always 
entertaining to play over, and to re-play, 
because they have the fascination of sudden 
death. The many examples from modern 
chess in Russia are of particular interest 
because of the way in which they flout 
our hard and fast notions. This book is 
beautifully produced, and the comments 
are always stimulating. The other Masters 
will not take it amiss if we say that of all 
three, we should be most frightened at 
contesting it across the board with Reuben 





Fine. Here the intention is more ambitious 
than Mr. du Mont’s. Mr. Fine sets out to 
be, and is, methodically instructive about 
the middle game. It is a difficult assignment: 
to whom shall the comments be addressed? 
Sometimes to the beginner, sometimes to 
the experienced—certainly there is something 
here for all. The price is justified, for it is 
twice as long as Mr. du Mont’s book, 
though not so well produced: at the very 
outset, something has gone wrong as to our 
copy, Diagram 2, p.7. Mr. Reinfeld’s book 
on the human side of chess is concerned not 
so much with instruction as to play, as with 
the question; what quality is common to the 
world’s greatest chess Masters? By now 
there has been a great deal of intimate 
study of the world’s champions. What 
generalities are possible about the so-called 
chess-mind? Here there are analysed the 
achievements and failures, as human beings, 
of Anderssen, Morphy, Steinitz, Emanuel 
Lasker, and, most penetrating and altogether 
brilliant, are the pictures of Capablanca and 
of the mysterious character of Alekhine. 


F. Vv. M. 


Edith Wharton. By Blake Nevius. 
bridge University Press. 28s.) 


PAINSTAKING account of Edith Wharton’s 
writing (not her life). Edith Wharton is such 
a good writer, and so stupidly neglected, 
that any criticism is better than none, and 
there are good points in Mr. Nevius’s. But 
he is too anxious to bring her into relation 
with her contemporaries, altogether too 
preoccupied with the present stereotypes of 
American academic criticism. Edith Whar- 
ton is very much a solitary artist, and could 
stand a searching, deep, individual critical 
investigation, such as Mrs. Q. D. Leavis 
could have brought to bear. 


(Cam- 


Cc. P. S. 


Things I Don’t Remember. By Jeanne de 
Casalis. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 


Without Veils. By Sewell Stokes. (Peter 
Davies. 15s.) 
Tuis lightweight—featherweight, I might 


almost say—collection of stories by Jeanne 
de Casalis shows an actress’s eye for the little 
gestures and turns of phrase which make a 
character, but she has little sense of incident 
and not much idea how to begin or to end a 
story. The way she adds charming little 
touches of inauthenticity in her American 
story is striking—so is her fumbling with the 
fiction writer’s greatest offence—pretending 
it is true. 

Sewell Stokes’s ‘‘ intimate biography °’ 
of Gladys Cooper is pretty lightweight, too, 
though there are buried in its rambling pages 
quite a few biographical facts of the sort 
which helps to put an actress into her correct 
proportion. There is every sign that an 
autobiography would have been a livelier 
work. Miss Cooper seems perfectly capable 
of writing it in a buoyant style with little 
drops of acid, as this : ‘‘ You'd think too, 
wouldn’t you, that by this time even film 
fans had realised that a star off the screen 
can look very different to a star on it? To 
say the camera can’t lie simply isn’t true. 
It’s the business of a film camera to lie—and 
lie handsomely. I still remember what a 
surprise I had when I first met Mary 
Pickford.”’ 

G. F. 
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GROWING OPERATIONAL STRENGTH 


A RETURN to realistic prices and profits, and 
further increases in the company’s operational 
strength, were reported by Mr. Ivan Stedeford, 
Chairman of Tube Investments Limited, jg 
his annual statement circulated with the 
accounts to shareholders. The annual meeting 
will be held in Birmingham on December 9th, 

Mr. Stedeford said that his warning a year 
ago, that profits were likely to undergo a 
severe shake-up before industry became con- 
ditioned to a world buyers’ market, had been 
borne out by events, Profits totalled 
£6,199,131, compared with £9,291,834 in the 
previous year. This last figure included 
£1,000,000 exceptional profits from apprecia- 
ting stock values. If this sum and income from 
other sources were excluded, real trading 
profits for 1952-53, after depreciation, were 
£5,872,259 against £8,056,595, a reduction of 
£2,184,336. This 27 per cent. fall in profits 
related to a reduction in sales turnover of 
only 4 per cent. It meant that, despite a drop 
in world demand, and the consequent intensi- 
fied competition, TI had practically maintained 
its sales turnover, but at a price. 

Describing additions to TI’s operational 
strength, he detailed the purchase of Round 
Oak Steel Works Ltd. (costing £5,800,000), 
which would help safeguard TI’s tube steel 
supplies. For some time these had been 
barely enough to keep the mills working at 
more than two thirds capacity. Another 
acquisition (costing just over £1,000,000), was 
W. H. A. Robertson & Co., Ltd., specialists 
in the design and manufacture of rolling mills 
and heavy to light machinery and components, 
Other projects nearing completion were the 
aluminium rolling mills in South Wales, which 
already enabled TI to offer certain products 
at lower prices, and the £2,500,000 plant for 
making special quality bearing tubes, for 
which a big demand existed. 


EXPORTS AT £18,000,000 


Direct exports were over £18,000,000, a 
reduction of nearly £2,000,000 from the pre- 
vious year’s record. Foreign competitors had 
made certain headway in some of their tradi- 
tional markets but, by and large, TI had not 
been losing ground to them. Dollar country 
shipments continued on a very satisfactory 
scale. 

A sharp recession in the European and 
British aluminium industries turned the 
Aluminium Division’s previous profit to a 
substantial loss. There had, however, been 
an encouraging increase in exports, and the 
full savings in costs expected from the new 
rolling mills promised a fair share of future 
trade in this competitive market. Overseas 
market restrictions had led to a halt in the 
Cycle Division’s meteoric rate of expanding 
output, when, in addition to big home sales, 
over 14 million cycles were exported in one 
year. By improving processes, TI had 
absorbed rising costs and produced more and 
better bicycles without greatly extended 
premises, and was thus able to retrench with 
the least embarrassment on the return of more 
difficult conditions. Much more than half of 
Britain’s cycle exports to the US had come 
from TI in recent months. 

The General and Engineering Divisions had 
achieved record results, a feature being TI’s 
increasing participation in the capital goods 
field. The Tube Division, though experiencing 
a fall in demand for some products, made 
good with others, and enjoyed satisfactory 
trading, while the Electrical Division, with a 
number of new products, had made good 
headway, 
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Ir I write this week about the pulse of the 
security markets it is not because I wish to 
sound any alarm or air any unpopular 
opinions. I am merely making an objective 
report. When Mr. Hugh Gaitskell was in 
high office the Stock Exchange suffered 
from a chronic low blood pressure. Today 
it is back in normal health—with double the 
daily turnover of bargains—and the mood 
is bullish. In fact, when the bull movement 
in ordinary shares occasionally gets out of 
hand there are symptons even of a return of 
the high blood pressure prevalent in the 
days of Dr. Dalton. This invariably induces 
Dr. Butler to administer a sedative. He did 
so in the House of Commons last week 
when he damped down the expectations of 
a much easier Budget. And it is possible 
that he is postponing a further cut in Bank 
rate (which is overdue) lest this medicine 
should have too stimulating an _ effect 
upon the excited patient in Throgmorton 
Street. I do not know whether the Chan- 
cellor looks every day at the Financial Times 
index of industrial ordinary shares, but he 
would find that it has risen this year by 
about 15 per cent. and since June, 1952, by 
nearly 30 per cent. It touched last week 
131.5—it is slightly below that as I write— 
and has only to rise another 10 per cent. to 
break through the peak (140.6) of the 
Dalton boom of 1947. Perhaps that is 
what is frightening Mr. Butler. He may have 
been momentarily scared this week lest the 
first denationalised steel issue so success- 
fully launched, should be the occasion of an 
unseemly boom. Happily, the many 
** stags ’’ of United Steel were disappointed 
by the opening premium of 44d. The Amal- 
gamated Engineers, with their threat of 
guerilla strikes, checked the market and 
rescued the Chancellor from what might 
have been a compromising situation. 


Raison D ‘Etre of the Equity Share Boom 


But the prospect of easier money or an 
easier Budget is not the only stimulant for 
the market in industrial equities. There have 
been enough good company reports, enough 
dividend increases and free bonus share 
issues, to keep the bull market boiling. 
Many companies have not waited for profits 
to rise or taxes to fall before increasing 
their cash distributions to shareholders. 
Now that dividend policy is no longer under 
political restraint directors generally have 
become more generous. They have some- 
times felt compelled to distribute more in 
cash, or bring their share capital into line 
with reality, lest outside interests should 
make an attractive bid for their shares and 
get control of their company. All this 
explains and justifies the recovery in British 
industrial equities this year although Wall 
Street has been falling. But the market is 
not apparently content to restore the old 
Status of the equity share which Mr. Gait- 
Skell had reduced. It seems determined to 
discount the further increase in dividends 
and the further bonus share issues which it 
expects to follow on the 1953 recovery in 
trade. This will not begin to be reflected in 
company reports until February or March of 
next year. There have been two suggestive 
features of this year’s recovery in produc- 
tion and employment. Exports may have 
lagged but more of the national production 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


has gone into the domestic trade on which 
profit margins are usually higher. Further, 
the terms of trade have been so favourable 
that companies have been able to buy—and 
stock up—imported raw materials at con- 
siderably less cost, so that their cash position 
has been improved. The market has not 
been slow to fasten on this bullish point— 
that improved liquidity in a good trading 
year invariably leads to higher dividends, 
especially when no Excess Profits Levy is 
payable. 
Criticism of the Boom 


My criticism of the boom in industrial 
equities is threefold. First, it has not yet 
taken into account the possibility of an 
American recession. Even a mild drop in 
America’s production and employment can 
lead to a sizable cut in our exports, which 
would immediately upset our somewhat 
precarious balance of payments. At the 
moment there are signs of an orderly reces- 
sion in the durable goods trades in the 
United States but it is too early to say how 
far it will spread. Secondly, the boom has 
been too undiscriminating for my taste. 
The recovery in production this year has not 
been evenly spread over the whole of 
industry. There has been a decline in the 
output of the engineering and metal trades 
—with the exception of vehicles and plant 
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for civil engineering. There has also been a 
reduction in profit margins in the export 
trades which have become much more 
competitive. But in the share markets the 
industrial groups have risen broadly by the 
same proportions, 


Dangers of the Bids 


My third criticism is that take-over bids 
and rumours of bids have in some markets 
taken the bull movement out of City profes- 
sional hands into ‘** West End ’’ specu- 
lators’ hands. Probably there has been 
some abuse of Stock Exchange facilities. 
The Stock Exchange Council, which is 
responsible for the freedom of a public 
market in capital stock, cannot lightly 
suspend dealings in shares, but I suggest 
that the directors of companies concerned 
should themselves take more frequent 
action either by making public immediately 
the results of their enquiries into the genuine- 
ness of bids they have received or asking the 
Board of Trade to make an official investi- 
gation. I am glad to see that the directors 
of the Savoy Hotel have asked the Board of 
Trade to enquire into the ownership of 
newly acquired Savoy shares registered in 
the names of Bank nominees. Could not the 
directors of Union Castle have done the 
same thing about the buying of their shares ? 
Finally as a result of extraordinary bids 
and inspired buying the market in store 
shares has risen this year by nearly 75 per 
cent. That surely is a danger signal. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


BULLISHNESS in the industrial market received 
a check this week on the labour unrest and 
the publication of some disappointing 
reports. When an industrial company of the 
importance of TUBE INVESTMENTS discloses 
that it has made a loss in its aluminium 
division and that its profit margins have been 
narrowed in other branches it certainly 
causes some anxiety among investors. The 
full report for the year ending July, 1953, 
reveals that sales turnover dropped by only 
4 per cent. but trading profit (after excluding 
other income and exceptional profits of the 
previous year) fell by as much as 27 per cent. 
The chairman had warned shareholders a 
year ago that prices and profits would 
undergo a severe shake-up before industry 
became conditioned to a world buyers’ 
market and he does not suggest that the 
current year will see a return to the boom 
conditions of 1951-52. But Tube Investments 
have wisely ploughed back profits into plant 
investment—they have just bought from 
the Government a steel works for their own 
steel tube production—and their long-term 
future seems as assured as their divid:ad, 
At 63s. the shares may only yield 4} per 
cent. on the dividend of 15 per cent. but on 
earnings they yield nearly 20 per cent. 


MARKS AND SPENCER is perhaps the most 
popular recommendation among stock- 
brokers whose clients ask for a ** growth 
stock ’’ offering not an immediately high 
dividend yield but the prospect of steady 
capital appreciation through dividend in- 
creases and bonus distributions. The Com- 
pany has lived up to its reputation by raising 
its interim dividend from 15 per cent. to 
20 per cent. which seems to indicate that its 


final in May next year will be raised from 
35 per cent. to 40 per cent. at least, making 
60 per cent. for the year. If that is correct 
the yield at the present price of 67s. 6d. 
would be £4 8s. per cent. The last capital 
bonus was 100 per cent. in June, 1952 and 
in the three years previous to that the 
directors distributed fractions over 2 per 
cent. per annum in ‘‘ A ’”’ ordinary shares. 
It is certain that the Company is enjoying 
excellent trade in the current year (ending 
March, 1954) for national employment and 
income have been running at higher devels 
than in 1952. About 75 per cent. of its trade 
is in clothing and 25 per cent. in food. By 
offering constantly improving values in its 
clothing merchandise it is probably still 
taking trade away from ordinary retail 
shops, department stores and co-operatives. 
The turnover of Marks and Spencer in 1952 
was no less than £85 millions, which was 
16 per cent. above that of the previous year. 
The Company does not indulge in property 
deals for the sake of capital profit. Its 
policy is to improve and modernise its stores 
—and enlarge its counter space—out of its 
own resources. It has spent £11 millions in 
this way since the end of the war. Its proper- 
ties (mainly freehold) stand in its books at 
about £9 millions which is far below their 
present day values ; they therefore represent 
a big capital reserve. Rental charges in their 
trading account are based upon the original 
cost of the property, so that trading profits 
benefit accordingly. This I am sure, is the 
only sound way to run a chain store business. 
For conservative and efficient management 
I do not think Marks and Spencer can be 
beaten. 
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Association, of 78 Buckingham Gate, Lon- 
don, 8.W.1., will gladly send Speakers to 
address your Society on this vital subject 
RE YOU SINGLE? Suitable intrdduc- 
tions confidentially arranged. Free 
Details from—Marjorie Moore, (Dept. 8), 
392 Strand, London, W.C.32. 
IRTH CONTROL TODAY, by Dr. Marie 
Stopes. 4s. 5d. post.—Mothers’ Clinic, 
108, Whitfield Street, London, 1. 
RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231. 


1940. Members everywhere. Write for par- 


ticulars. 
AREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists Management Dietitian- 


Caterers, M al Secretaries. Successful 
postal cours Brochures 3d.—Secretary, 
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ORD SAMUEL'S “ Belief and Action: 
an Everyday Philosophy,” now a Pan 
Book at 2s., discusses moral problems raised 
in his House of Lords speech and other 
vital issues of our confused age. From ail 
llers. Magazine-list from 8 Headfort 
Place, London, 5.W.1. 
ERVOUS and Intimate Disorders. For 
immediate treatment. Appointments 
may be arranged by letter, or ‘phone Mr. 
E. W. Cotter (Homoeopath) 51, Welbeck 
Street, London, W.1. Welbeck 7339. 
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carton, 40s. All post aid. Delive 
required. Pure groun almonds, 
Jordan almonds, Dessert Raisins, Sorren 
Walnuts and many other specialities in our 
Christmas list.—Shilling Coffee Co,, Ltd 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


AMASK Woven Art Silk Tablecloths 
54 in. x 54 in., pleasing vee Centre 
and Border in pastel shades of Pe 
Green, Gold and Ivory. Guaranteed stan: 
dard quality. Attractive in the home, 
most acceptable gifts. Price including 
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| or 13s. 6d o.d4.—S. T, Maclean (1948), 
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Ltd., 14, Sussex Place, Belfast. 


DPE GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 
appliances sent on by registered post, 
Send for our Free Price List now.—H, 
Fiertag. 34. Wardour Street. London. W.4, 


L Arto Wine Merchants suggest yoy 
write for their latest Wine List. G 
wines from 6s. 3d. per bottle. 2a Duke &t., 
(Manchester Square), London, W.l. WEL 
1864 & 8808. 


EW Irish Linen Lengths. 1. Natura] 

Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 ins. each 17s. 64, 
(b) 6 yds. x 32 ims. each 22s. 2. White 
(a) 6 yds. x 24 ims. each 19s. (b) 6 yds. g 
32 ims. each 24s. Post ls. Satisfaction of 
money back.—H. C« away Ltd. (Dept. 454), 
1 Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


NICE THOUGHT. Send Mum, Dad, 
4 and Auntie Glad, Anemones by letter 
post. (Or a Flower Token, exchanged an 
time), 10s., 15s., 20s., c.W.o.—Heatherbe! 
Nurseries, St. Ives, Cornwall 
TTRACTIVE Boxes of Printed Stationery 
with gitt enclosure card from 7s. 64. 
per box. Samples sent on request. Hutson 
& Sons, 332 Peppard Road, Reading. 


HRISTMAS CARDS that are DIFFER- 
ENT! Original wood engravings and 
Colour Prints, etc. The Cocklands Press, 
Burford, Oxford. Approval post free U.E, 
Prices from 3d 
LECTRIC BLANKET. Ideal Christmas 
4 Gift. 54 x 31 inches. £4 18s. 94. 
Direct from the makers. Wye Valley 
Hand Weavers, Ross-on-Wye. 
AIRISLE bordered jumpers, cardigans, 
40s. Lumber coats, 46s. Gents’ all- 
overs, Sgns. Plain knitted 36s. Childrens’ 
woollies. Lists—Peter Johnston, Twatt, 
Bixter. Shetland. 
ARRIS SOCKS, assorted shades, sizes 
7 in. to 12 in. foot, 6s. 8d. per pair, 
post 4d., 3 pairs 20s., post free; 6 pairs 39s, 
post free. Money back guarantee. List 
free. Hebridean Crofter Weavers Ltd, 
Dept. A5, Muir of Aird, Benbecula, Outer 
Hebrides, Scotland. 
RINTED NOTEPAPER. A really personal 
present. Stamp for samples and type- 
sheet.—S. Roy, Printer, 50 Audenshaw Ré., 
Audenshaw, Lancs 
EASONABLE GIFTS which last. This 
unique Collection of Carnation, Pink 
and Dianthus Seed, will give a_ year's 
pleasure. Cottage Carnation, Allwoodil 
Dianthus Sweetness, Dianthus Delight, 
Rainbow Loveliness. Seed 2s. per 
packet. Collection FIVE Packets 10s, 
Write for Special Xmas List containing 
many other useful Gift suggestions — 
Allwood Bros., Ltd., 53, Haywards Heath, 
Sussex. "Phone: Wivelsfield Green 232/233. 
REE LOVERS’ CALENDAR, 5s. each., 
58s. doz., 12 beautiful seasonal studies 
and quotations. Secretary, Toad Hall, 
Blake Hill Ave., Parkstone, Dorset. 
ARDROBE BAGS protect evening 
gowns from moths, dust, damp. 
10s. 6d. each post paid.—British Kitchen- 
craft Co., Haymarket Terrace, Edinburgh, 


EDUCATIONAL 


DMINISTRATIVE and secretarial train- 
ing for the best poe sts at St. Godric’s 
Secretarial se obrewrignt Road, 
London, ° 
a quenance— a Coaching 
School. Boys, aged 10 to 14. Indivi- 
dual attention. Exceptional results past 
ten years. Sea and mountain air. Games. 
Prospectus from—Ivor M. Cross, M.A. 
Cantab (lately Senior Master at Stowe), 
Barbara K . Cross, B.A. Oxon., Lapley 
Grange, Glandyfi, Machynlleth, Wales 











OMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for graduates oF 
older students at Davies’s White Lodge, 2 
Addison Road, W.14. Telephone Park 
ANCE to be educative, must be creative. 
Classes f. Amat., Children. Hilde 
Holiger. School of Mod. Ballet, lic. ann. by 
the L.C.C. 27 Oval Road, Regents Park, 
N.W.1. GUL 682 


Ds & LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11 Individual tuition for 
examinations. Navy and Army Entrance 
lst M.B.- General Certificate at all levels. 
Tel.: PARK 7437 
J Maint rbd Postal Tuition for examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial. Guam 
Cert. of Education, etc., 
ractical (non-exam.) Courses in a 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 


X | terested to Metropolitan College (G40). 
/ 


Albans. or call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.0.4. 
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xFO County Secretarial School, 
BO OS begins 


4 St. Giles, Oxford. Next 
sondad. January lth. Prospectus 
AL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Oxt., Camb., Northn.) 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
L.B., BD. © end other Degrees, .——— 
= fxams., etc. Low fees, instalments.— 
Prospectus —_— C. D. Parker, M.A., 
Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894): 


HE TRIANGL E SECRETARIAL COL- 
qt EGE, 59/62, South Molton Street, 
AY 5306 «3 | lines). 


LITE ERARY 


YRITE FOR T.V.—the field of the 
W future. The LSJ course by Mr. 
George F. Kerr, one of the greatest author- 
ities of the day, is now available for writers 
of experience who wish to study this new 
medium. Once again the LSJ has led the 
way. Full details in the new edition of 
Writing for the Press. Free on application 
to: Prospectus Dept., London hool of 
Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, London, 
W.c.l. MUSeum 4574. “There are LSJ 
students all over the world.” 


MERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly 
postal subscription. National Geog. 
Magazine, 47s. 6d.; Life gat) 57s. 6d.; 
Popular Mechanics, 32s.; Popular Photo- 
raphy, 36s. Complete Price List free.— 
fromas & Co., (S.P.), 111, Buchanan 








Breet. Blackpool. 
Y IMRODS. The only Book Hunters 
solely engaged in tracing Out-of-Print 
and Scarce Books. Send your “ wants’ 
list to Nimrods, 8 Quick Street, London, N.1. 


EALITIES Monthly Magazine. The 

really wor th-while gift for friends at 
home and overseas. A year’s subscription 
to this fascinating magazine, with its world- 
wide coverage and glorious coloured plates, 
costs only £4.10.0., postage free anywhere. 
Send your cheque to Realities, 195 Sloane 
St., Lon 3.W.1. 


wen 
your 

“ Know-How 
No Sales—No Fees tuition. B. 
Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
Street, London, W.1. 


CONCERTS 


OYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Mon. & Tues. 
23 & 24 Nov. at 8 p.m. VIENNA OCTET 
(members of Vienna ilharmonic Orch.). 
Wks. by Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, 
Brahms and Michael Haydn. WAT 3191. 


about “ You”—and increase 
income. Send for Free R3 
Guide to Writing Success.” 
A. School of 
New Bond 





complete change amid 
charms of sunny- 
Let the cocktail 

work its miracle o 
refreshment for _ Brighton's New 
Season will with ‘London’ 


& week's 
“lat e- Autumn 
tonic Brigh 
of sea and ‘Downs 











b 
shows. Autumn tashion displays in the 
Brighton is unrivalled 
resort. Try it; you'll 


glad you 
* Thackeray's 


description; ** Kind, 
cheerful. merry Dr. Brighton.” 
Send 6d. P.O. for guide (post free). 
Hotels list free from: M. U. Butterworth, 
7 Royal York Buildings, Brighton. 


Travel to | 





AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND | 


y | 
Suaw Saviit Line 





*“ ATHENIC” (ist class) Nov. 24 
*“ARAWA” (Tourist class) Dec. 10 
t “ TAMAROA” (Tourist class) Dec. 11 
t“ AKAROA” (Cabin class) Jan. 2 
* “ CERAMIC ” (Ist etags) 


* Via Cape Tow 
i Via Panama to New ” zealand 


Apply Passenger Office : 
11, LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, 8.W.1 


Telephone : WHITEHALL 1485 
or your Local Travel Agent 


SOUTH AFRICA ::: 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a@ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952. 
BC requires Assistant in Appointments 
Department to be concerned with re- 
cruitment, and promotions and transfers of 
in wide variety of departments 
dealing with Programme Output, Adminis- 
tration and specialist activities. Duties: 
arranging and presiding at Appointment 
Boards; individual interviews with candi- 
dates; preparing shortlists for Board inter- 
views and dealing with enquiries and cor- 


respondence. Lge good judge- 
ment of people —— ience in Staff 
Administration, partic arly knowledge of 


selection meth and procedure, sympa- 
thetic interest in ple of widely varying 
types and qualifications; ability to conduct 
exploratory interviews and compose concise 
reports; wide interests; good education pre- 
ferably to University standard. Salary £795 
per annum (possibly higher if qualifications 
oa with 5 annual increments to 

£1,065 maximum. ‘Applications to Appoint- 


ments Officer, Broadcasting House, don, 
W.1, marked “142 Spt.” within a week. 
For acknowledgement please enclose 
stamped. ess€q envelope. 


BC requires Talks Producer in Home 

Sound Broadcasting to be concerned 
with talks and discussions on economics and 
international finance. He should be able 
to keep abreast of developments in this 
field, initiating and plannin relevant 
broadcasts with outside contribu Sore, carry- 
ing out preparatory work and production at 
the microphone. Wide interests and high 
level of general education up to university 
level essential, also =. -hand knowledge of 


economics and \s matters generally. 
Legal or journalistic training and ex- 
perience, competence in writing or editing 


scripted material and interest in broadcast- 
ing as a means of Conaees present-day 
problems would be useful. App 4 on 
grade with salary E195. a by 5 annual 
increments to £1,065 1,000 rising to 
£1,330 p.a., according to qualifications. 
Applications to Appointments Officer, 
Bicodeasting House, London, W.1, marked 
Spt." within a week. For acknow- 
at Please enclose s' addressed 
envelope. 
ENTRAL Training a in Child Care. 
University Courses Child Care. 
Courses of training —~™my twelve months 
for work in boarding out, adoption, and the 
supervision of children in the care of local 
authorities and voluntary organisations. 
held annually Birmingham and 
Liverpool Universities and the London 
School of Economics, leading to = award 
of the Council’s Certificate in Care. 
Applications for courses starting A? een, 


1954 are invited from men women 
aged 21 to 45, and should reach The Secre- 
tary, Central Training Council in Child 


Care, Home Office (15G), Horseferry House, 
Thorney Street, S.W.1 by Ist March, 1954. 
Applicants should be graduates with suit- 
able experience, or have a social science, 
teaching, or health visiting qualification. 
Those who apply early are more likely to 
be recommended for vacancies in the 
University of their choice. Grants aré 
available where need is shown. Details 
will be sent on request to the Secretary. 
eee ART BOOKSELLERS (Bloomsbury) 
require intelligent, educated  short- 
hand-typist for clerical/secretarial work. 
High degree of accuracy essential. German | 
and French an advantage but English 
mother-tongue, Write particulars § age, 
education, experience, salary required. 
Box 751C. 
WANTED: A lady experienced in School 
organisation to become deputy Head- 
mistress or partner in a new Girls Senior 
Private hool in Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. A long established junior School 
is now developing its senior department. 
The post offers great opportunity for an 
educationalist of experience an n 
jasm Please write for particulars 
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Rae Portrait Busts. Arts Council 

Gall 4 St. James’s Square, 8.W.1. 

Open till 29'Nov. Weekdays 10-6, Suns. 2-6. 

gr IN HUNGARY Exhibition at Park 

House, 45 Park Lane. 23rd Nov.- 

6th "Bee. oa lst Dec.). Weekdays 10-9, 
Sundays 2- films. 

66 T'dieph Most Intelligent Animal—The 

~ A lecture = be 


given 
we J. H. Williams, O.B.E., for St. 

arylebone Public Libraries, at Stern Hall, 
33 Seymour Place, Marbl 1 Arch, on Monday, 
Nov. 23 at 8 p 





MADE-TO-MEASURE SHIRTS 


Range of Poplins, sports” materials 

and wool mixtures, with self-measure- 

ment chart, sent om request. Collar 

attached, 42s., with two collars 49s. 6d. 

Ladies shirts, 42s. Mens’ pyjamas, 75s. 
H.L. Sewing Company, 

High Lane, Steckpert, Cheshire. 








Admission Free. 

OOTH’S RECENT ACQUISITIONS * VIII: 

Paintings by WILSON, AINS- 
USE- 
LAUT etc. 
Daily 9.30-6. Sat. 9.30-1. 31 Bruton 
Street, W.1. 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 

two lectures on 
Political Action and the Origins of 
em Clandestine Organizations (* ae 
i Volya ’ and * Molodaya Rossiya ') *’ will 
= by Professor F. Venturi (Cagliari) at 

m. on 1 and 3 December at the School 
European Studies, 
W.C.1. Admission 
James Henderson, 


of Slavonic and East 
University of London, 
Free, without Ticket. 
Academic Registrar. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 











For Winter Warmth, Christmas 
Festivities and Spring sunshine 
you cannot better 


THE 


GRAND 


TORQUAY 


Telephone 2234. 
A.A, R.A.C., and Ashley Courtenay 
recommended. 





three lectures on “ Contemporary 
Problems A _— Education" will be 
go by M Saiyidain (Adviser in 
ducation to t the Government of India) at 
at 5.30 p.m 26 and 27 November, 
4 Ly allege, Strand, W.C.2. Admission 

without Ticket. ‘James Henderson, 


Aan Registrar. 
| Df St OF LONDON: The Stamp 
Lecture entitled *‘ The New 
eee in Ideas and ‘{ntellectual Proper- 
will be given by Professor Sir 
Plant at the University of London, Senate 
House, W.C.1. on Tuesday, 1 December at 
6.30 p.m. Admission Free, without Ticket. 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


ERSAILLES: The Ch&teau and_ its 


THEOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Books on 
Comparative Religion, 
Yoga, Philosophy, etc. 


Apply Dept. S, 
50 Gloucester Place, London, W/ 








tm Books and Pictures. Exhi- 





History 
bition at the National Book League, 7 Albe- 
mar t.. Nov. 14-Jan. 16. 11-5 
Mon. to Sat. 11-8 Thurs. Admission Is. 3d. 
Catalogue 3s. 5 


ILLIAM HARTWELL Paintings. Green 


& Abbott Ltd., 35 St. George Street. 
W.1,. Nov. 12th-Dec. 1iith. 
¥ LAV MEDIAEVAL FRESCOES 
( licas) Arts Council Exhibition 
TATE GALLERY. Open till 13 Dec. Week- 
gaye 10-6. (Tues. & Thurs. 10-8). Suns 
2-6. Admission Is. : 
ACCOMMODATION 
WANAGE. To let furnished. Several 
months; charming small Georgian 
house. 1 ne — aoa tC. 1 bedroom. modernised, 
= 754 


BUSINESS ACCOMMODATION 
WO rooms with use of Board Room and 
General Office in Central London. 
Would suit Trade or other Association.— 
Box 7530. 


HOLIDAYS AND “TOURS 








Wilmot-Allistone, Hotel-Chalet Bon 


| Accuei, Chateau-d'Oex. 
HOTELS AND GUEST ~ HOUSES 


BEAUTIFUL Country Home—Convales- 

or Rest. Good ee = 

available treatments, massage, electro- 

eeeee sychology. Buildi or slimming 

a “7 comfort. Radio, — 
Gough, Cheswood Grang 

Warwiene. : Lapworth 197. 

Connaught Court w 

33 rms. 200 yds se: 


1944 
Garazes 


Cua. Tel.: 
front. Gardens. Putting Green 
Superlative food. 6 gns weekly. 
Mouse- 





Mrs. B. M. Anderson, -A., Oxon., Chisi- 
pite School, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


RCADE GALLERY, 28 Old Bond Street. 
Formalism and Realism in 16th Cent. 
Mannerist and Baroque Paintings. 
BOTTEGA EXHIBITION, 
Berkeley Galleries, 20 Davies Street, 
W.1. 16th November to 4th December. 
RIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. The) 
State Apartments and King’s Private 
Apartments with Regency furniture and 
works of art. Open daily 10 to 5 in 
cluding Sundays 
NSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 
.W.1. Lecture by J. W. 
derén, religious plays and opera 
27th November at 6 p.m. 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Burton Street, 
4 W.1. Paintings by Rene Magritte. 
Daily 10—5.30, Sats. 10—1. 
I ONDON Group Exhibition, New we 
4ton Galleries, Old “10-6. Tuesda 
Daily until Nov. 28th, —F—y ond 
Thursday 10-8 (not Sundays 
eg a 17/18 on Bond &t., 
W.1. European Masters—Daily 10-5 30, 


Art: 
OROUGH 


102 Eaton Sa., 
Sage. 
“on Friday, 








. 


Sat. 10-12. aa 
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LD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, 
hole, Penzance. Unspoilt, old-world 
fishing village, 4 miles Penzance. Good 
bus service. Mild climate, snow practically 
unknown. Comfortable warm lounges and 
; home and local produce; garden to 
sea. Excellent library. Ideal small hotel 
for autumn and winter affording real hos- 
itality. Winter terms 6-8 ¢ns For 
Brochure (s.a.e.) apply 5S. P. Bryant, 
(Mousehole 222) 


XFORD 8 miles. Croft House, Burcot, 





nr, Abingdon. P noe for Autumn hollt- 

day or winter residence Good fishing. 
AA., RAC. Tel.: Clifton Hampden 232, 

EST Sussex. Abingworth Hall, near 

Storrington; Downland ae 

a indoor and outdoor a . 

ne Bg from sea; buses. Ideal 


ments; 12 miles 
for holidays or long-term Winter residents 


ms. Several ground-floor rooms 

Cn 7 1 erooms Unlicensed Stn.: Pul- 
borough. West Chiltington 2257. 

INTER IS WARMER at Farringford 

\ —e 1.0.W., sheltered by a@ sweep 

Downs. Savour the joys of country 

fwing at its best—log fires and central 





t the New York, .¥.. ‘Post Office, Dec. 
-class mail matter a i Ne r ea, te. 


Overseas 


good food and courteous service 





Pally” ficensed Details from the Manager. 
Parringford Hotel, Freshwater, w 
"Phone 312 





A 
PERFECT HOLIDAY 
in 
SUNSHINE or SHOWER 
at 


SMEDLEY’S 


HYDRO 
MATLOCK 


in the heart of lovely 


DERBYSHIRE 


The booklet of Smediey’s, will be gladly 
sent on application to The Manager, 
Smedley's Hydro, Matlock. 








Sprin 1g Sunehias 


Special 45 day round voyage 
by M.S. 6¢ BATORY $9 14,300 tong 
JANUARY 19th 
From Southampton to 
BOMBAY & KARACHI 


calling en route at Gibraltar, Malta, 
Port Said and Aden 


Fares from: {160 1st class £120 Tourist 





Apply local Travel Agents or 


STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 
9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3, 


General U.K. Agents 
POLISH OCEAN LINES 











23. 1896. Published by 
36-37 Steward St., 
24d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 
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Asia and Western 


Dominance 
by K. M. Panikkar 


Indian Ambassador to Egypt 


‘It will influence deeply the student class in Asia, and its 
publication is a political as well as a literary event. The book 
is quite free from the xenophobic desire to restore the dead 
past in Asia. Panikkar counts up the profit which Asia 
gained from its subjection, as well as the humiliation which 


The New West Africa 
Edited by Basil Davidson 
and Adenekan Ademola 


A factual, critical and constructive account of the very im- 
portant political and social changes now going forward in 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast, it is written by experienced 
Observers of West African affairs and acknowledged 
experts in their respective fields. It offers a unique contri- 
bution to an understanding of the West African drive for 
independence and self-government. Introduction by Ritchie 


it suffered.’—Manchester Guardian 


Yoga and Health 


by Selvarajan Yesudian 
and Elizabeth Haich 


The authors contend that Yoga is a system by 


which anybody can, through complete self- 
control over both mind and body, attain per- 
fect health. Presenting a fully illustrated series 
of exercises called Hatha Yoga, which are de- 
signed to achieve this end, the book will dis- 
pel the many false ideas held in the West about 
Yoga. The exercises can be performed by any- 


body willing to spend time and patience on 


30s. net Calder 


How to know God 

The Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali 

by Swami Prabhavananda and 
Christopher Isherwood 


Here is a new translation and commentary on 
one of the classical guides to the spiritual life. 
It has a vital message for everyone who is sin- 
cerely looking for a meaning behind the 
apparent chaos and tragedy of our everyday 
life. These aphorisms were composed by 
Patanjali, a great Indian sage, over 1,500 years 
ago and are now translated into clear, intel- 


15s. net 


Man’s Search for 
Himself 
by Rollo May, Ph.D 


From long experience in helping people work 
out their difficulties, Dr. May lists loneliness 
and anxiety as the root causes of man’s predi- 
cament. He has written this book to help the 
individual come to terms with himself and not 
take part in the deadening attempt to be as 
others are. He shows the ways in which we 
can stand against the insecurity of this ageand 
find a centre of strength within ourselves, 


their study. Illustrated 15s. net 


ligible English. 


A Treasury of French 
Tales 


by Henri Pourrat 


The author enjoys a reputation in France as an indefatigable 
collector of the folk-tales of his homeland. This seiection of 
forty delightfully varied tales is, in style and humour, 
essentially French but in their basic wisdom they are with- 
out time or frontier. Pauline Bayne’s exquisite ‘ecorations 


gs. net 


An Introduction to Trade 


Unionism 
by G. D. H. Cole 


This book is designed as a text-book of modern Trade 
Unionism in Great Britain. It deals mainly with British 
Trade Unions, but makes comparisons with the movement 
in other countries, and describes its international organiza- 
tion. By the author of A Short History of the British Working 
Class Movement and The British Co-operative Movement ina 


15s. nab 





are a special delight. 


Hellenism in the 
Modern World 
by Gilbert Murray, O.M. 


In these Six Talks, given on the BBC Home 
Service and before that on the Radiodiffusion 
Francaise, Gilbert Murray tries to show the 
special value to the world of those nations 
which have in various degrees inherited the 
great ‘Hellenic’ or ‘Christian’ tradition that 
comes from Rome, Jerusalem and Athens. 

Cloth 5s. paper 3s. 6d. net 


Illustrated 18s. net 


Socialist Society. 


Christianity and the 
New Situation 
by E. G. Lee 


Editor of ‘The Inquirer’ 
This fundamental contribution to the debate 
between Christians and Humanists states that 
the old contrast between the Church and the 
secular world has taken on a new meaning. 
The secular world, in the sense used by the 
book, is no longer a force of evil to be con- 
quered but a movement of the spirit which 
influences the Church and is influenced in 
turn. 12s. 6d. net 


18s. net 


History of Western 
Philosophy 
by Bertrand Russell 


‘His lucidity never fails; he has mastered & 
vast mass of material.’—Dr. W. R. MATHEWS 
in the Sunday Times. 

‘A monument of learning . . . written with 
clarity and grace, irradiated by those incidem- 
tal flashes of humour and sharpened by those 
little cat-like touches of malicious wit by 
which the reader of Russell is perpetually de 
lighted.’—The late C. E. M. Joan in The New 
Statesman and Nation. 4th impression. 255. "# 


—— 








